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Cancelations a Serious Economic and Moral Problem 


From many quarters complaints come that the cancelation 
of orders is on the increase and has become quite a serious 
matter, undermining business and threatening regrettable 
consequences. It is not a new thing recently discovered: 
neither is it peculiar to the lumber industry. It has wide 
prevalence and extends far, ramifying as a sort of business 
disease thru many industries, of which lumber is not the least. 
For that reason it calls for earnest and immediate considera- 
tion from all who like fair play and square business. 

In one sense it is a good sign that it is now attracting wider 
attention than ever before, for it shows an awakening of the 
moral and ethical conscience of the people against a wrong 
that calls aloud for redress; or if it be regarded as a business 
disease, it calls for a remedy. 

Sellers of lumber have cause for complaint that buyers do 
not always consider an order binding if it happens to be 
temporarily profitable to disregard it; and, on the other hand, 
it was not so very long ago that purchasers were complaining 
that some sellers were slow in filling orders if there was more 
profit in not filling them. Accusations hit both ways. Each 
side has registered complaints against the other concerning 
unfilled or eanceled orders, and neither has waited for some- 
one who is without sin to cast the first stone. 

It is evident that the condition of the market has much to 
do with it. That determines ‘whose ox is being gored.”’ 
When lumber prices were advancing, as they were some time 
ago, buyers seldom eanceled orders, unless compelled by 
local reasons to do so. During the price advance the com- 
plaint more frequently was that sellers were very slow in 
filling orders. Selling was easy then, and the man with 
lumber was generally able to pick his purchaser and was 
naturally disposed to pick where the profit was best. An 
old order was occasionally left standing and a later one 
filled, and it was done in spite of protest on the part of the 
man who got no lumber. 

Conditions now are reversed. The tendency of lumber 
prices has lately been downward; buyers are harder to find 
and to hold; and the disposition is to postpone purchases. 
The result is that sellers complain that the cancelation of 
orders is on the increase and that it makes business unsatis- 
factory and uncertain. These causes doubtless account for 
the increase in broken contracts, but they are not good 
reasons. 

No one has any sympathy to waste on the seller who de- 
liberately violated his obligations during the time of brisk 
demand and high prices by withholding shipments of low 
priced orders and diverting the material to orders carrying 
a high price, and who now sets up a wail because buyers are 
canceling orders on a declining market. 

A contract ought to be respected in adversity as well as in 
prosperity. A seller should fill an order as promptly as 
circumstances will permit; and the buyer who orders lumber 
should take it, whether the price happens to be going up or 
dewn. That is the square way of transacting business; and 


satisfactory business can not be carried on otherwise than 
on the square. A bargain should be earried out, even if it 
does pinch. A little present pinch is preferable to unpleasant 
pressure for a long time afterwards. 

The blame for slackness in living up to contracts is laid 
at different doors. Some, who would charge it to the war, 
say that the moral sense of the people has been lowered. 
Possibly that is true. Others, who seek a more visible and 
tangible reason why orders are so frequently canceled, see 
too many loopholes in the orders themselves. They are not 
sufficiently binding, because loose in terms and incomplete 
in description ; not being explicit enough in stating the kinds 
of materials ordered, time and manner of shipment; or in 
price, or in something else; thus providing loopholes for the 
convenience of the party which later may desire to break the 
bargain. <A carefully worded contract does not invite break- 
ing, and the dissatisfied party thinks twice before trying to 
do it. Possibly that view offers a suggestion and a remedy 
on the law side of the question. Some people respect the 
teeth of the law when they have little regard for any other 
part of it. 

A uniform, iron-bound order form might be the remedy 
for canceled orders and broken contracts. Such a form 
should be explicit and plain in all its terms; concerning price, 
dimensions, time, shipping directions, and all other essentials. 
An accepted order of that kind becomes a contract binding 
both the buyer and seller. For one thing, it would discourage 
speculative buying of the kind that contemplates taking the 
lumber if profit is in sight but refusing it if loss is apparent. 
Orders of that kind doubtless now figure largely in the 
cancelations complained of. Provision, of course, could be 
made for cancelation for just cause. 

A mistaken notion prevails widely that overproduction 
exists and is the cause of some of the price declines. That 
belief is held in regard to clothing, shoes, and other mer- ’ 
chandise as well as lumber. It is a mistake. There is no 
overproduction, but rather underproduction. Some of the 
decline in prices is due to what has aptly been termed ‘‘a 
buyer’s strike.’’? People expect further decline and pn 
making their purchases. In the meantime production lessens, 
and the result is bound to be an increase in prices later when 
itis realized that instead of overproduction there is a scarcity. 
When that time comes, as it surely will soon, those who have 
been hasty in countermanding orders will have occasion to 
regret it. They will pay more later for the very articles 
covered by canceled orders. Both experience and reason point 
that way, and from that viewpoint, cancelation now is poor 
business as well as bad ethics and questionable as to integrity. 

Those who like to approach the subject on a plane higher 
than mere expediency, look to better morality as a remedy for 
the evil of canceled orders. They are loath to believe that 
the Golden Rule is a dead letter or that men ought no longer 
to govern their actions by that rule and treat others as they 
themselves would like to be treated. 
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Confidence—Cornelius 








"THE biggest asset of any company 
is the confidence of its custom- 
ers. From the first day of operations 
our ambition has been to maintain 
quality, service and fair dealing with 
lumber buyers so that we would 
merit their confidence and continuous 


GUM and 


After your inventories are completed, 
you'll probably need some lumber to 
replenish broken stocks. That will be 
a good time to let us prove to you that 
we can “‘deliver the goods’: and merit 
your future confidence in Cornelius 
Quality and Service. We can furnish 
anything you may require in 


CYPRESS 


Southern Hardwoods and West Coast Products 


We're prepared to make loans to mills and handle their output on commission basis. 


CORNELIUS LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


Home Office: Arcade Building, ST. LOUIS. 


Northern Office: Lumber Exchange, Chicago, III. 


Southern Office: Memphis, Tenn. 


Northwestern Office: Merchants National Bank Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Saw Mills: Drew, Miss.; Osmeek, La.; Lake City, Fla. 














An eminent financier once said: 


A bear on the future 
of the United States 
will go broke. 





With confidence in the times before us, 
we offer some unusually nice stock at 
prices which are right. 





2 Cars 2” Com. & Bet. Birch 

1 Car 1” Log Run Birch 

4 Cars 1” No. 2 Com. Birch 

5 Cars |” No. 3 Com. Birch 

12 Cars 1” No. 3 Com. Maple 

6 Cars |” Log Run Soft Elm 

| Car 10-4” No. 1 C. & B. Soft Flm 
5 Cars 2” No. 3 Hemlock 











Tipler-Grossman 


Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers Lumb er Co e 


Northern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, * ®iiin;Buchanan Wigconsin 


Building 
WATCH THIS SPACE 








We Offer— 
Complete Stock 
Wisconsin 


OAK 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 


Watch this Space 


Your inquiries will have 
prompt attention. Send usa list 
of your requirements today. 


Brooks & Ross 


wie” Lumber Co. 


(Sales Office and Mill) 
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Some Illuminating Facts Regard- 
ing Lumber Prices 


The Senate committee on reconstruction and 
production (popularly known as the Calder com- 
mittee) is gathering some absorbingly interest- 
ing facts regarding the lumber industry. Senti- 
ment in the industry is erystalizing to the effect 
that the best way in which legislators can be of 
service to the lumber industry is by not legislat- 
ing. The broad, fundamental, economic prin- 
ciples which govern the industry can not be suc- 
cessfully changed by legislation. This truth is 
illustrated by the adage, ‘‘ You can lead a horse 
to water, but you can’t make him drink.’’ The 
public has a misconception of the principles 
which control in the lumber industry and only 
too frequently ascribes to selfish motives acts 
that are, in fact, due to the best of intentions. 

Suspicion in human nature is often more in- 
jurious to the public welfare than the so called 
‘*big business.’’? An excellent example of this 
homely truth is the fact that before prices 
started to advance sharply leaders in the lum- 
ber industry, who saw what was coming, con- 


ferred with legal counsel to discuss plans for 
stabilizing the market for southern pine at a 
$35 f. 0. b. mill level. The plan was not car- 
ried out because it was felt that the public 
would be suspicious of the motive underlying 
such action and southern pine went to $59 
f. o. b. mill. 

Possibly the greatest benefit to come from 
the investigation by the Senate committee will 
be the making public of the evidence submitted 
to it. To understand all phases of the lumber 
industry requires long study as well as keen 
intelligence. The industry has-its full share 
of able men, but it is no disparagement to the 
rest to say that no one has a better understand- 
ing of the economic principles governing the 
industry than has Charles S. Keith. At the 
Kansas City hearing of the committee, Mr. 
Keith presented in evidence one of the clearest 
and most concise statements regarding the lum- 
ber industry, particularly as relating to lum- 
ber prices, that has ever been compiled. The 
statement will be readily understood by the 
public and once understood should do much to 
correct certain misconceptions in the average 
mind regarding the principles of those who 
build up and conduct the lumber industry. The 
statement submitted by Mr. Keith appears on 
pages 58 to 60 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


Great Advances Predicted in Use 
of Machinery in Logging 


In the opinion of Ellwood Wilson, of the 
Laurentide Co., Grand Mere, Quebec, machinery 
for use in forest operations is not coming fast 
enough, tho much is now used, particularly in 
the big timber of western forests. Mr. Wilson 
is connected with one of the largest pulp con- 
cerns in Canada. The timber being cut there 
averages small, and forests are. not dense in 
the cold northern country. He was an engineer 
before he was a forester, and is rated as a high 
authority on logging. In his address before 
the American Paper & Pulp Association in Chi- 
cago early in November he said: 

‘*T would like to prophesy a little bit as to 
the future of logging operations. From what 
I ean see of the trend of affairs in the West 
and some of the things which are taking place 
in Scandinavia, and when I think of what has 
been accomplished in the change of methods 
in our paper mills and in our great industries, 
I look forward to the time when our logging 
operations will be carried on much more by ma- 
chinery than they are at the present time. I 
think we are just on the verge of having a 
mechanical saw which can be carried around 
easily from tree to tree and with which one or 
two men can do the work of a dozen. I think 
that it will only be a very short time until we 
will have a machine very much like the pneu- 


matic or electric drill at the present day with . 


which the branches can be taken off, and trees 
can be swamped much more economically than 
at present. I think that American ingenuity 
will very soon develop types of tractors or 
mechanical haulers which will enable us to get 
our timber out to much better advantage and 
much cheaper than the present methods of skid- 
ding it out with horses. All of these things 
are perfectly feasible, they are certainly not 
out of the way and if we would get the best 
mechanical talent possible and put these prob- 
lems up to men who have been trained in develop- 


ing various types of machines, we would soon 
have great advances.’’ 
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The Power of Example in 
Getting Building Started 


At the hearing recently held in Chicago by 
the Senate special committee on reconstruction, 
commonly called the Calder committee, evidence 
was presented to the effect that the rich and 
the well to do, instead of building individual 
homes, are herding into family hotels and the 
large apartment houses. The reason given was 
not, primarily, the cost of building materials 
or of labor, altho that was a factor; but the 
reluctance of men of affairs to take on the ad- 
ditional worries of building under existing con- 
ditions, and especially to incur the probability 
of exasperating delays and other annoyances 
thru labor troubles. 

The explanation given may seem rather far 
fetched; but, anyway, the condition exists. 
Further testimony was borne to the fact that 
this manifest reluctance to build individual 
homes by those financially well able to do so 
was directly responsible for thousands of the 
‘middle class’’ of society—the rank and file 
who normally constitute the bulk of the great 
army of home owners—assuming a similar atti- 
tude. Their position, as stated in the testimony, 
is something like this: ‘‘If the rich and the 
well to do, who can well afford to own individual 
homes, do not under existing circumstances care 
to do so, how can we, who have to watch every 
dollar of outlay, afford to do so?’’ 

Here is seen the power of example. The 
point of the whole story is this: Let those who 
are well able to do so set the example of home 
building and home owning. Let them do it 
for their own good, for the good of business 
in general, and for the good of the country. 
Just as they bought Liberty bonds for patriotic 
reasons, even tho they might have invested their 
money where it would have brought a higher 
return, let them now .build houses. Someone 
must take the lead. If, as the testimony quoted 
indicates, the negative example of the rich and 
prosperous has deterred thousands of those less 
fortunately situated from building homes, surely 
the positive example afforded by beginning work 
on long deferred residence projects would be 
even more potent. People generally would con- 
clude that the time for them to build had come. 

Unquestionably, if even a few of the prosper- 
ous residents of every community would resolve 
to put into early execution their perhaps long 
postponed plans for new and better homes, 
their example would go far toward starting the 
great building movement that this country needs 
above almost everything else. It may be that 
in many a community the retail lumberman 
himself is the logical man to start the ball roll- 
ing, by building a fine new home. By so doing 
he will benefit his family and himself, help his 
community, and give his own business a strong 
impetus. If people see that the lumberman 
is building they naturally will conclude that 
prices are as low as they are likely to go and 
that it is time for them to dig out their own 
musty and half forgotten building plans, and 
get busy. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of course 
is not suggesting that lumbermen should build 
new homes for themselves merely as an adver- 
tising proposition. The plain facts, however, 
are that thousands of them need—shall we not 
say deserve?—better homes; that they are finan- 
cially able to build them, and that nothing would 
have a more stimulating effect on general build- 
ing than for lumbermen to go ahead with their 
own needed construction work, business as well 
as residence. Lumbermen should have at least 
as good and as uptodate homes as anyone else 
in their communities. They are among the busi- 
ness leaders; they deal in home building ma- 
terials, and finally, they are always, and rightly, 
urging other people to build as good homes 
as they can afford. 

However, the whole burden of responsibility 
does not rest upon the lumberman. Merchants 


in all other lines, bankers, and professional men 
——all who prosper in degree as their communities 
prosper—can do nothing better than to build 
new and better homes for themselves; provided 
their present residences are in any particular 
inadequate, as very many of them are. 

The thought that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would emphasize in all this is that somebody 
must make the start. If the lumberman, the 


merchant, the banker; and others who are vitally 
concerned in the upbuilding of their community, 
do not take the initiative, who will? 


Proposed Federal Corporation to 
Finance Foreign Trade 


Until a comparatively recent period the 
growth of American foreign trade has de- 
pended largely upon the initiative of American 
merchants and manufacturers. But as the 
American people generally have come to rea- 
lize the importance of this trade they have 
shown a desire to aid in its promotion by 
legislative enactment and other forms of sup- 
port. The organizing of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has been fol- 
lowed by the passage of a series of Federal 
statutes calculated to enable American mer- 
chants and manufacturers to engage in foreign 
commerce in competition with the world. 

The Webb Act, permitting combination of 
merchants for purposes of foreign trade, was 
a necessary step in promoting that trade. The 
creation of the United States Shipping Board 
and of the American merchant marine was 
another step. These have been followed by 
the passage of the Edge law, which is an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, pro- 
viding for the creation of a corporation to 
finance foreign trade. 

American bankers, having financed foreign 
trade to the limit of their abilities with the 
facilities at their disposal, and realizing the 
need for further facilities, two years ago, thru 
the American Bankers’ Association, appointed 
a committee to prepare a plan for organizing a 
Federal corporation under the terms of the 
Edge law. This committee has made four re- 
ports to the association, all of which have been 
approved. The plan being ready to present to 
the public for its consideration, a meeting has 
been called for that purpose to be held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 10 and 11. 

It is proposed to form a corporation with a 
capital of $100,000,000; and it is proposed that 
all banks and business corporations, as well 
as the public generally thruout the country 
shall be invited to subscribe for the stock. 

The law provides that a national bank may 
invest in the stock of such a corporation as 
is proposed. The corporation would be per- 
mitted to issue its debentures against securi- 
ties owned by it to an amount equal to ten 
times its capital; thus giving it a maximum 
financial ability of $1,100,000,000. Under the 
provisions of the law the corporation’s busi- 
ness and activities would be subject to the 
supervision of the Federal:-Reserve Board. 

While the plan to be presented to the Chi- 
cago meeting has been prepared by a commit- 
tee of the American Bankers’ Association, the 
board of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has voted that the 
plan should be brought to the attention of its 
members for their sympathetic consideration. 
The chamber is joining with the bankers’ as- 
sociation in giving publicity to the meeting. 

Lumber manufacturers of the United States 
are vitally interested in export trade, and the 
matter of financing such trade is one of great 
importance to them. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that they will be represented at this 
meeting in order that any plan adopted may 
be suited to the needs of the industry in pro- 
moting its foreign trade. 


Of Greater Importance 
Even Than Business 


Of primary importance in the great task of 
setting our national house in order is a renais- 
sance of respect for, and observance of, the 
law. As a people we have become appallingly 
lax in this first essential of self-government. 
It is useless to blink the fact that unless we 
pull ourselves up short and execute a right- 
about-face there are perilous times ahead; if 
not for ourselves, surely for our children. 

Individual subjects of an autocracy may, 
without necessarily endangering the national 
structure, evade or resist the laws that have, 
without their consent, been imposed upon 
them; but citizens of a democracy can not, 
without striking at the very foundation of 
representative government, evade, resist or 
disregard the laws made by themselves thru 
their duly constituted representatives. It is 
unnecessary to review the dire consequences 
we have brought upon ourselves by permit- 
ting, if not sometimes encouraging, the growth 
of lawlessness. Every morning the news- 
papers tell anew the sorry tale of crime, vio- 
lence, corruption and misery springing from 
contempt for the law. No man can be sure 
that he will not be the next victim. Recently 
one of the judges of the municipal court of 
Chicago addressing a meeting called to con- 
sider what might be done to reduce crime, 
closed by saying: ‘‘One of us now gathered 
here, or one of our loved ones, may be the next 
victim of the lawlessness rampant on every 
hand.’’ By the irony of fate, the very next 
day the judge’s automobile, containing his 
wife and two daughters, was struck by a stolen 
ear, driven by the thief, who was drunk upon 
bootleg whiskey when the collision occurred, 
and all three persons were seriously injured. 

The law is the sole safeguard of our lives, 
our property, and of civilization itself. Many 
forces are at work to weaken and destroy rev- 
erence for law, without which there can be no 
civilized and ordered society. It is a sad and 
a sinister fact that many parents are failing 
in the fundamental duty of instilling in the 
minds:of their children proper respect for 
authority—parental, school and civic. Un- 
doubtedly ‘‘movies’’ of the too common type 
that throw a glamour over law breaking exert 
a demoralizing influence. Modern journalism 
with its mania for sensational headlines and 
highly spiced news stories, also is to some de- 
gree responsible—but no more so than are 
those who from choice buy and read with 
avidity the worst offenders in this class. The 
breezy if not jocular manner in which serious 
crimes are often reported tends to minimize 
and obscure their nature and their conse- 
quences, and practically places a premium 
upon emulation. Jellyfish jurors; pseudo scien- 
tists discoursing learnedly of psycho-analysis, 
and attributing practically all-crime to ‘‘de- 
mentia praecox with various complexes’’; and 
mushy sentimentalists who coddle the criminal 
but care nothing for his victims, all contribute 
to the growing contempt for law. 

It must be remembered also that there are 
in our midst thousands of anarchists, com- 
munists, socialists and ‘‘reds’’ of every type 
who are plotting and working constantly to 
break down all law and order. Their self 
proclaimed ideal for society is: ‘‘No govern- 
ment, no law, no religion, no God.’’ 

With such forces at work to destroy our 
dearly bought heritage of liberty it behooves 
all Americans worthy of the name to stand 
like a rock for the sanctity of duly enacted 
law. If a statute is unjust or obnoxious it can 
be repealed by the expressed will of the ma- 
jority; but the man who picks and chooses 
the laws that he will obey and those that he 
will evade is an enemy to all law. The citi- 
zen who calls himself law abiding but who 
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deliberately elects to evade—to take a partic- 
ularly live example, the prohibition laws; or 
the income tax law, the customs laws, the anti- 
trust laws—even the anti-speeding ordinances 
of his city—simply because they run counter 
to his personal inclinations or his desire for 
gain, helps to make the way easy for the man 
who likewise elects to evade the laws against 
robbery, theft or embezzlement because they 
interfere with his purpose to enrich himself 
without labor. 

Under a constitutional democracy such as 
ours, internal peace and order, with safety for 
life and property, can be maintained only by 
the sustained, law abiding habit of its citi- 
zens. There is no twilight zone in this matter. 
Pierce the dike, no matter how small the hole, 
and the waters begin to seep thru. The end 
is destruction. We must all play the game 
straight and fair, and teach our children so to 
play it. The founders of the Republic inaugu- 
rated the until then untried idea of a mutual 
pledge of honor by free men to obey and 
sustain the laws enacted by their chosen rep- 
resentatives. Let us go back to the faith of 
the fathers. There is safety nowhere else. 


WILD GRAPE VINES among the southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains sometimes grow large enough 
for small saw logs, that is, from six to ten 
inches in diameter. The Virginia creeper in that 
region attains sizes nearly as large, but does not 
usually develop good form of stem. 


Rates on Shingle Bolts and 
Fuel Suspended 


Several days ago the railroads in western 
Washington, without taking lumbermen and 
other shippers into their confidence, filed a tariff 
with the Public Service Commission of Washing- 
ton, increasing for the second time in three 
months rates on shingle bolts and wood used 
as fuel. The rates were intended to apply on 
shipments made between points in western 
Washington, and to take effect on Dec. 1, the 
advance being 85 percent. On Aug. 26 the rates 
on these articles were increased 25 percent, and 
the proposed increase was to be added to that. 

When wood shippers and sawmill men learned 
of the movement to raise the rates and asked 
for an explanation they were informed that the 
object was to have wood rates uniform in eastern 
and western Washington. The explanation did 
not satisfy the shippers, and the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association filed its protest with 
the public service commission and obtained a 
suspension of the rates pending a hearing. 

The protest called attention to the existence 
of coal mines in western Washington and to the 
further fact that no increase of rates was 
proposed for coal. The result would be, if the 
wood rate increase should go into effect, that 
fuel wood could not be shipped, and the fuel 
trade would be captured by the coal mines; 
while the sawmills would burn much fuel which 
they might ship and sell under reasonable rates. 


An old game is being played in the same old 
way. Rates are equalized by raising the low, 
never by lowering the high; yet either process 
would result in equalization, if that is what the 
railroads really want. 


AccorDINe To J. M. Thatcher, Washington 
State tax commissioner, the assessed valuation 
for taxation purposes of logging railroads, log- 
ging engines and logging trucks in Grays Har- 
bor County is $1,050,700. This represents 40 


percent of the total valuation. The assessed 
valuation of timber held separately from land 
for the county is $172,275; in 1919 it was 
$145,900. 


A News Story That Went Into 
The Waste Basket 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S news corre- 
spondence this week contained a detailed ac- 
count of a meeting of radicals held in 
Washington, D. C., last Sunday, addressed by 
an I, W. W. jailbird whose craving for public- 
ity is surpassed only by his aversion to any sort 
of physical effort beyond that involved in 
inciting his deluded and wretched followers to 
what he pleasantly refers to as ‘‘ hell raising.’’ 

Notwithstanding our Washington represent- 
ative’s able and conscientious work in securing 
the story, it is not printed. The AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN has no space to devote to adver- 
tising the unsavory individual referred to, or 
to giving wider circulation to his mouthings. 

It may be mentioned, however, that this 
overstuffed disciple of Lenine asserted that the 
I. W. W. of this country are now taking a 
referendum—solemn or otherwise—on the pro- 
position of joining hands with the bolshevists 
of Russia ‘‘to secure control of the world for 
the workers.’’ To use an inelegant but ex- 
pressive idiom—‘‘ fat chance! ’’ 

Then, says he, ‘‘only those who work will 
eat.’? That will be tough on the bunk artist 
quoted, who hasn’t done a lick of honest work 
in twenty years, and hasn’t the remotest in- 
tention of doing any if he can possibly avoid 
it. 

Work your mouth all you want to, Bill—up 
to a certain point; but don’t kid yourself that 
you can put over any bolshevist proposition 
in this country. Of course, you don’t really 
expect to, but you ‘‘just naturally’’ have to 
keep on agitating or the ‘‘poor boobs’’ will 
stop digging up the dues that enable you and 
others of your ilk to live comfortably with- 
out work. 


Chamber of Commerce Protests 
National Labor Boards 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has gone on record, thru a resolution 
of its board of directors made public this 
week, against the establishment of national 
boards of labor adjustment, as advocated by 
railroad employees in conformity with a_pro- 
vision of the Transportation Act permitting 
the establishment of such boards by agreement 
between the carriers and their employees. The 
statement is made that failure of the parties 
at interest to agree upon any one of the three 
types of adjustment boards that have been 
suggested has resulted in disputes that might 
have been adjusted by direct negotiation re- 
maining unsettled. 

The chief objection set forth, however, is the 
tendency toward nationalization of the roads 
inhering in the intervention of a national 
board in the settlement of differences be- 
tween the carriers and their employees. It is 
argued that this will tend to bring about a 
similar situation in all industries, increase the 
cost of transportation and of production, in- 
juriously affect both employer and employee, 
and work incalculable injury to the public at 
large. It further is stated that such national 
boards of adjustment will prevent open shop 
operation. 

These are weighty objections, and when set 
forth after careful study by so important a 
body as the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, merit the careful attention of 
all the parties affected by the proposed action. 
Certainly the country wishes to take no step 
toward nationalization of the railroads, still 
less toward nationalization of industries. The 
right of employers to bargain directly with 
their employees must not be infringed upon. 


In view of recent history it is not strange that 
the chamber views with suspicion, and even 
with alarm, the possibilities wrapped up in 
the particular section of the Transportation 
Act here referred to. 


Foreign Control of American 
Lumber Is Proposed 


Foreign control of the American lumber in- 
dustry is not imminent, but the first step in 
that direction has been taken at Geneva, 
Switzerland, where the subject has been 
placed before the assembly representing so 
much of the League of Nations as exists there. 
An Associated Press dispatch from Geneva, 
Nov. 28, states that Gustave Ador, of Switzer- 
land, backed by representatives of Italy and 
other countries whose raw materials are not 
abundant, has introduced before the assembly 
a resolution having for its purpose the set- 
ting up of a permanent economic and financial 
commission one of whose duties will consist in 
preventing monopolies in raw materials and 
the means of controlling their distribution. 
The resolution is based on Article 23 of the 
covenant, which assures all States equitable 
treatment. 

That means international control of oil, 
coal, lumber, and certain other resources, and 
so far as lumber is concerned, it is aimed at 
the United States and Canada. If the Euro- 
pean countries which have little timber of 
their own should come to the conclusion that 
they are not receiving as much of our lumber 
as they ought to have, the proposed commis- 
sion provides the machinery for getting more, 
but in just what way they would get it, is 
not yet disclosed. There is one sure way of 
getting it; namely, by paying a price which 
will bring it; but that way is now open, so 
it is presumed that some other method is con- 
templated. 

It is refreshing to notice how promptly and 
energetically the Canadian representatives at 
Geneva informed the assembly that no such 
scheme as that for getting control of Canadian 
timber resources need be tried, because it would 
not succeed. So far as Canadian forest re- 
sources need any controlling, the Canadians 
will attend to it for themselves, and outsiders 
can keep out. N. E. Rowell, speaking for 
Canada, gave it as his opinion that the United 
States would stand squarely with his country 
in resisting any such attempt at grabbing raw 
material. 

Mr. Rowell was perfectly safe in predicting 
what the United States would do in a case of 
that kind. A foreign commission represent- 
ing the League of Nations, or any other au- 
thority across the sea, would receive a cold _ 
welcome if it came here to regulate our inter- 
nal affairs. 

The proposal put forward recently by a 
few Americans, that Congress should control 
the management of our privately-owned for- 
est lands, and that the scheme be embodied 
in a law formulating a national forest policy, 
has been received with so much disapproval 
and hostility that it is easy to see what re- 
ception awaits the suggestion that a fereign 
commission undertake to do something even 
worse. 

Probably the resolution was aimed as much 
at Mexican oil and South American ferti- 
lizers as at American forests; but the aims 
are all bad. Each nation will probably insist 
on regulating its own trade, tho an occasional 
international conference for discussion and 
collaboration will not be objectionable; but 
those foreigners who imagine that we would 
submit to regulation of our internal business 
affairs have something yet to learn. 
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NEW ENGLAND SECOND GROWTH PINE 

I have read the article in the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN on fire protection in New England with 
much interest and I am writing to you to ask 
whether or not you have made a mistake of one 
or more ciphers in giving the growth per acre at 
50,000 feet? It seems to me that if you could get 
5,000 feet per acre of this kind of timber you 
would certainly be doing well, and I am sure, by 
any scale which we have ever used, you could not 
get 50,000 feet from an acre. An article of this 
kind appearing in a lumber journal should have 
accurate figures; and if such errors have occurred 
in the figures, as it seems to me must have been 
the case, I think they ought to be corrected, as it 
is very misleading to the general public. Theorists 
get hold of a thing of this kind and make great 
use of it. I would appreciate it if you would look 
into this matter and find out whether these figures 
are correct or not.—InquiRry No. 51. 


[The writer of the letter, of which the fore- 
going inquiry is an extract, is a Wisconsin manu- 
facturer. In answer to his letter, this paper re- 
plied as follows: 

An extra cipher was not accidentally added 
to the figures giving the yield per acre in cer- 
tain New England pine lots. Fifty thousand 
feet is, of course, above the average. It is so 
much above the average that owners of such 
timber like to call special attention to it; 
but, on the other hand, 5,000 feet per acre, which 
you suggest as the quantity intended to be 
named, would not interest a New England owner 
of white pine. If he does not get four or five 
times that much, when his timber is cut, he feels 
disappointed. 

The fact is, the country in general has only 
a vague idea of what forestry stands for in 
New England and what it is accomplishing. It 
was to secure first-hand information on that sub- 
ject that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sent a rep- 
resentative up there in September and October. 
Instead of riding up and down the railroads in 
Pullmans and resting between trips in first- 
class hotels, this representative traveled more 
than 1,000 miles, from the mouth of the Con- 
necticut River in Connecticut to the head of the 
Androscoggin in Maine, overland by auto, by 
wagon, by train, on foot, and in any other way 
that took him into the woods and among men 
who are actually doing things. No pains were 
spared to verify figures and prove statements, 
and while errors are always possible, it is hoped 
that no large number of them will be found in 
the articles concerning this investigation. 

The picture of logs on page 66 of our October 
30 issue was made by the representative of this 
paper in southern New Hampshire on the 
Diamond Match Co.’s land, and the figures 
showing the measurment of logs were obtained 
from Joseph J. Dearborn, the superintendent of 
the match company’s plant at Athol, Mass., 
who stood by as the photograph was taken. The 
logs had just been scaled. The photograph on 
‘the next page, of 50,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber, was secured from the files of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the figures ‘‘50,000 feet per acre’’ 
were written on the back of the photograph by 
the Harvard forester. 

It should be borne in mind that when a New 
England lumberman measures logs, he measures 
everything that can be measured and used, as 
will be made clear in a future article of this 
series. That helps to account for the extraor- 
dinary quantity credited to the acre. 

It is possible to quote some pretty high 
authorities, in print, to show large yield of 
young pine in that region. Speaking of 60-year 
old pine in Massachusetts it is stated, page 365, 
Journal of American Forestry, April, 1920: 
‘*The yield of well-stocked, natural pine stands, 
as based on mill figures, runs from 40,000 to 
55,000 feet per acre,’’ 

The figure is not quite so high in the follow- 
ing quotation from ‘‘The Yield of Volunteer 
Second Growth,’’ also from the Journal of 
American Forestry, May, 1918: ‘‘It is safe 
to count on 35,000 feet of saw timber to the 
acre at a rotation of 60 years.’’ 


In 1915 the State of Massachusetts published 
a detailed report of second growth pine, and on 
page 33 gave the following average of board 
feet per acre: 


‘¢Plantations 30 to 40 years old........21,910 
Plantations 40 to 50 years old . 32,726 
Plantations 50 to 60 years old,.......41,186 


In 1911 a pamphlet with the title ‘‘ Forest 
Mensuration of White Pine in Massachusetts’’ 
was compiled by F. W. Rane, forester of that 
State; H. O. Cook, assistant forester, and the 
manuscript was read and approved by Austin 
Cary, now logging engineer in the United States 
Forest Service. The following quotation from 
page 21 of that work ‘‘is intended to show the 
number of board feet that one may hope to ob- 
tain from an acre of white pine at different 
ages: 

v Feet 1-inch boards 
10,825 


One more quotation may be offered. It is 
from Farmers’ Bulletin 1117, issued in August, 
1920, by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The quotation is from page 8: 

‘*Two acres of white pine near Keene, N. H., 
were sold three or four years ago, before the 
war prices, for $2,000 on the stump. The total 
stand was 254 cords which equals 170,000 board 
feet, or an average of 85,000 feet per acre. 
The trees were from 80 to 85 years old.’’ 

If you will spend part of your next summer 
vacation in the New England woods—not in 
the moose country of Maine but among the 
lumbermen further south—it will be an enjoy- 
able time, and you will see dense stands of pine 
in old fields, and close utilization in the fac- 
tories, that will convert you to the faith that 
claims 50,000 feet to the acre-——Epr1Tor.] 


SOLDIERS WANT LOGGING WORK 

Where are the lumber camps? What wages do 
teamsters and assistant cooks receive? Two 
friends and I are ex-service men and we want work 
in lumber camps, if we can obtain employment. 
We would like to know where to apply for work.— 
INQUIRY No. 62. 

[This inquiry was sent from the largest city 
in the Lake States and there are no lumber 
camps in that immediate vicinity. Men who 
fought when there was fighting to do, and are 
willing to work if there is work to do, ought to 
have a chance. The address will be furnished 
on request.—EDITOR. ] 


QUARTERING GUM AND OAK 

Can you give us information as to how gum is 
quarter-sawed for the furniture trade; that is to 
say, whether it is quarter-sawed in just the same 
manner as oak, giving a nearly perfect quartering, 
or whether it is so sawed as to practically elimi- 
nate waste, but not giving a perfect quarter-grain? 
—Inquiry No. 43. 

ip inquiry comes from a region where 
red gum does not grow but it is in much use 
there in competition with oak. The grading 
rules governing the two woods indicate that 
some differences exist in sawing gum and oak 
into quartered stock. One surface of quar- 
tered oak must show 90 percent or more of the 
radial figure; and in quarter gum ‘‘80 percent 
of the width of each piece must have radial 
grain running 45 degrees or less with one sur- 
face of the piece.’’ 

These provisions make it probable that 
waste in sawing quartered gum is a little less 
than in producing quartered oak; but it is not 
easy to say just how much of the gum would be 
saved or how much of the oak lost by closely 
complying with the grading rules. Persons 
with experience in so sawing the two woods 
are in the best position to quote actual figures. 
—EDITOR.] 


VALUE AT DESTINATION 


Was there not a ruling recently either by the 
Supreme Court of the Unitetd States or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the effect that the 
value of a lost or damaged shipment of lumber is 
to be estimated at destination rather than at point 
of shipment? Can you advise us of the exact 
nature of this ruling, if there was one?—INQUIRY 
No. 65. 


[The inquirer evidently has in mind the 
‘¢MecCaull-Dinsmore Case,’’? known as No. 628, 
October term of United States Supreme Court, 
1919. The full text of that decision follows: 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 


St. Paul Railway Co. | 0% Writ of Certiorari 


to the United States 
coe Circuit Court of Ap- 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co. peals, Eighth Circuit. 


(May 17, 1920.) 


Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the 
court. 


This is an action for the loss of grain belonging 
to the plaintiff and delivered on Nov. 17, 1915, to 
the defendant, the petitioner, in Montana, for 
transportation to Omaha, Neb. The grain was 
shipped under the uniform bill of lading, part of 
the tariffs filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by which it was provided that “the 
amount of any loss or damage for which any car- 
rier is liable shall be computed on the basis of 
the value of the property at the place and time of 
shipment under this bill of lading, including 
freight charges, if paid.” The petitioner has paid 
$1,200.48, being the amount of the loss so com- 
puted, but the value of the grain at the place of 
destination at the time when it should have been 
delivered, with interest, less freight charges, was 

422.11. The plaintiff claimed the difference be- 
tween the two sums on the ground that the Cum- 
mins Amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act 
made the above stipulation void. The district 
court gave judgment for the plaintiff (252 Fed. 
Rep. 664), and the judgment was affirmed by the 
circuit court of appeals (260 Fed. Rep. 835). 

The Cummins Amendment, Act of March 4, 1915, 
ec. 176, 38 Stat. 1,196, provides that the carriers 
affected by the Act shall issue a bill of lading and 
shall be liable to the lawful holder of it “for any 
loss, damage, or injury to such property * * * 
and no contract, receipt, rule, regulation, or other 
limitation of any character whatsoever, shall ex- 
empt such common carrier * from the 
liability hereby imposed” and further that the car- 
rier “shall be liable * * * for the full actual 
loss, damage, or injury * * * notwithstanding 
any limitation of liability or limitation of the 
amount of recovery or representation or agreement 
as to value in any such receipt or. bill of lading, 
or in any contract, rule, regulation, or in any tariff 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
and any such limitation, without respect to the 
manner or form in which it is sought to be made 
is hereby declared to be unlawful and void.” Be- 
fore the passage of this amendment the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had upheld the clause in 
the bill of lading as in no way limiting the car- 
riers’ liability to less than the value of the goods 
but merely offering the most convenient way of 
finding the value. (Shaffer vs. Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 8, 12.) Ina 
subsequent report upon the amendment it con- 
sidered that the clause was still valid and not for- 
bidden by the law (33 I. C. C. 682, 693). The 
argument for the petitioner suggests that courts 
are bound by the commission’s determination that 
the rule is a reasonable one. But the question is 
of the meaning of a statute and upon that, of 
course, the courts must decide for themselves. 


We appreciate the convenience of the stipula- 
tion in the bill of lading and the arguments urged 
in its favor. We understand that it does not 
necessarily prevent a recovery of the full actual 
loss, and that if the price of wheat had gone down 
the carrier might have had to pay more under this 
contract than by the common law rule. But the 
question is how the contract operates upon this 
case. In this case it does prevent a recovery of 
the full actual loss, if it is enforced. The rule 
of the common law is not an arbitrary fiat but an 
embodiment of the plain fact that the actual loss 
caused by breach of a contract is the loss of what 
the contractee would have had if the contract had 
been performed, less the proper deductions, which 
have been made and are not in question here. It 
seems to us, therefore, that the decision below was 
right, and as, in our opinion, the conclusion is re- 
quired by the statute, neither the convenience of 
the clause, nor any argument based upon the his- 
tory of the statute or upon the policy of the later 
Act of August 9, 1916, ¢c. 301, 39 Stat. 441, can 
prevail against’ what we understand to be the 
meaning of the words. Those words seem not only 
to indicate a broad general purpose but to apply 
specifically to this very case. 


Judgment affirmed. 


The Chief Justice dissents for the reasons stated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission.—EpITor. ] 
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The General Business Situation 


The movement of general commodity prices 
toward lower levels has gained momentum dur- 
ing the last month. An increasing number of 
commodities is being affected by this slump, 
and the whole spirit of trading indicates a grow- 
ing acceptance of the idea that readjustment 
must come eventually and that the sooner it is 
over the better off the country will be. Even 
the ‘‘business barometer,’’ the volume of iron 
and steel purchases, points to a decline in this 
basic product in the near future. There has 
already been a reduction in the price of pig iron 
of $5 to $10 per ton since early September. The 
outstanding feature of the present price move- 
ment is the resistance which the retail dealer 
is offering to the forces of deflation, and if there 
is any force comparable to this resistance of the 
retailer, it is the determination of buyers tv 
refrain from purchasing anything except abso- 
lute necessities. 


The Attitude of Labor 


Tho not so generally as might be hoped, labor 
in many sections of the country is showing a com- 
mendable disposition to contribute to a satis- 
factory readjustment of business conditions. 
New England textile workers have accepted re- 
ductions in wages rather than see the mills close. 
Forty thousand New York truck men have voted 
to work an additional hour per day at the same 
wage. There has been a great improvement in 
the efficiency of workers prompted by a desire 
to forestall wage reductions and to hold jobs 
against competition created by growing unem- 
ployment. This tendency toward lower wages 
and greater efficiency, it is interesting to note, 
is being opposed by the American Federation of 
Labor on the ground that it presages a strength- 
ening of the open shop idea, and an appeal has 
been sent out by it to all union workers for con- 
tributions to be used for closed shop propaganda. 
The economic fact with which such propaganda 
must collide is that there are more men today 
than there are jobs, and that there will be 
still more men as war-time activities are gradu- 
ally brought to an end and the full tide of im- 
migration sweeps westward from Europe. 


Situation of the Shingle Industry 


There has been no essential change in the 
shingle market. Demand has been estimated 
not to exceed 20 percent of normal. The red 
cedar mills on the west Coast have for some 
time been shut down or have operated on a 
greatly curtailed basis, but recent reports show 
that production of late has increased slightly, 
apparently not due to any improvement in the 
market situation but to the establishment of a 
lower wage scale which is making it possible to 
produce more cheaply. The reduction in wages 
is reported as having amounted to approximately 
25 percent. Buying, in the meanwhile, is for 
absolute necessities only, but the manufacturers 
look for a heavy spring demand. It is known 
that retail yards are carrying very small stocks 
of shingles and that many are practically bare 
of them, which means that they must buy quite 
heavily during the next few months in order to 
meet the spring requirements. In many in- 
stances it is not a question with the retailer 
whether the price of shingles at this time is 
reasonable or not, or whether further declines 
will occur, but their present unresponsiveness 
to bargains in shingles, as well as in lumber, is 
chiefly due to the financial situation. They 
are now giving primary attention to collection 
of accounts and to the liquidation of assets, and 
will in all probability play the waiting game 
so far as buying is concerned until business 
actually revives. 





The Southern Pine Situation 


Buying of southern pine continues to be con- 
servative, having dropped below production, but 
there is a growing feeling of optimism on the 
part of sellers. No immediate spurt of large 
size in buying is expected and it is the con- 
sensus that the market will gradually strengthen 
and that as spring approaches some firming up 
in prices may be expected. The immediate out- 
standing development in the field is the quite 
general reduction in wages of common labor. 
This reduction is not uniform and there are ex- 
ceptions of course to the case, but on the whole 
wages of common labor have been reduced 
thruout southern pine territory. Each week cur- 
tailment of production is greater and many mills 
are closed entirely while others are working only 
part time. There is a growing tendency to saw 
during the current week only the amount of 
lumber sold the week previous, thus preventing 
an increase in stocks at mill points. For the 
week ended Nov. 26 a group of 136 mills re- 
ported: 
Shipments 
55,716,391’ 


Orders 
41,978,402’ 


Production 
54,695,276’ 


The Hardwood Demand 

All admit that the hardwood end of the busi- 
ness is very dull indeed and that transactions 
are few and far between. The demand for 
hardwood lumber continued heavy and at peak 
prices considerably later in the year than the 
maximum softwood prices held. The same con- 
ditions which caused a drop in softwood prices 
have operated to bring about reduction in hard- 
woods, tho these causes operated on the hard- 
wood trade at a later date. The result is that 
the hardwood trade is now going thru the ex- 
perience that the softwood trade went thru 
some weeks ago. The most encouraging feature 
of the market continues to be the export situa- 
tion. The order for 50,000,000 feet for export 
announced as having been placed in Memphis 
several weeks ago is an actual order and since 
its placement there have been a number of 
small orders given which lend encouragement to 
the millmen. Hardwood production is being 
greatly curtailed and stocks are not up to nor- 
mal in many eases. There is a wide spread in 
prices with no set market. 


Trade in Western Pines 


The California and southern Oregon white 
and sugar pine mills report a demand for upper 
grades which exceeds available supplies, and an 
acute shortage of these items in the near future 
is with them a foregone conclusion. For the 
lower grades, however, demand continues very 
light, and stocks of these are heavy, compara- 
tively speaking, tho far below their normal vol- 
ume. Most of the white and sugar pine mills 
are now closed down for the season, which 
means that there will be a very light production 
between now and next spring, with prospects 
that the general demand meanwhile will strength- 
en materially and create a shortage of even the 
lower grades before production is resumed. 
Prices on the better grades are strongly main- 
tained, but the slow moving items, such as Nos. 
2 and 3 shop, and common, are selling at rela- 
tively low prices, tho these are likely to strength- 
en as stock is moved out. During the week ended 
Nov. 20 six representative mills reported as 
follows: 


Shipments Production Orders 

2,725,000’ 1,207,000’ 731,000’ 
Thirty-four Inland Empire mills reported as 

follows for the week ended Nov. 24: 

Shipments Production Orders 

10,176,000’ 18,882,000’ 8,150,000’ 











Pointers on Douglas Fir 

Purchases of Douglas fir are fully as brisk 
as purchases of southern pine and producers 
feel more optimistic. The fir mills continue 
to obtain offshore business, especially orders for 
ties, and interior business is on the increase, 
thus keeping the mills cutting at a fairly con- 
stant rate. Prices vary considerably and oc- 
casionally some material concessions are made 
to move large blocks of stock, but on the whole 
the price situation is somewhat better. The 
lower prices obtainable for farm produce un- 
questionably are causing many retailers to halt 
the placement of orders to take care of their 
1921 requirements. Farmers feel badly over 
the decrease in grain and cattle prices and 
consequently contemplated improvements in the 
view of the retailer may not be made in as 
great quantity as was expected. Therefore 
present buying is very largely confined to fill- 
ing out retailers stocks, tho here and there may 
be found a retailer who is now making pur- 
chases for 1921. No immediate change in the 
price situation is in prospect, tho it is gener- 
ally felt that prices will gradually firm up with 
the coming of spring. For the week ended 
Noy. 20 a group of 122 mills reported: 
Shipments Production 
56,098,731’ 67,819,667’ 


Orders 
42,982,906’ 


The Market for California Redwood 


Altho the volume of new orders for redwood 
is light, the manufacturers are quite well sup- 
plied with business accepted some time ago but 
not yet shipped, and the market has strong 
features, with prices pretty well maintained. 
Current business from the East is very light 
and no improvement in this respect is expected 
before early in the new year, when, however, the 
manufacturers look for a decided upward turn. 
Considerable building is going on in southern 
California and the consumption of redwood sid- 
ing there is large, and this is in a large measure 
responsible for the steadiness of the redwood 
market. There are numerous inquiries for red- 
wood from foreign markets, but for the pres- 
ent very few of these are materializing into 
business. During the week ended Nov. 20 
eleven California redwood mills reported as 
follows: 
Shipments 
3,563,000’ 


Orders 
4,430,000’ 


Production 
6,429,000’ 


North Carolina Pine Features 


The North Carolina pine market has shown 
no change in its essential features during the 
last week, but remains very quiet and unsatis- 
factory. Many of the North Carolina pine mills 
already have ceased operations and others have 
signified their intention of shutting down early 
in December for a period, the length of which 
will be determined by the state of the market. 
Authentic reports indicate that 80 percent of 
the mills in that territory are idle. Production 
during November was not in excess of 40 per- 
cent of normal, and it is not believed that pro- 
duction this month will total more than 15 or 
20 percent of normal. The reports of forty-five 
mills to the North Carolina Pine Association 
showed orders to exceed production during the 
week ended Nov. 20 for the first time in many 
months, but the manufacturers did not ascribe 
this to any actual betterment in the lumber 
market, but only to a fluctuation such as is 
likely to oceur at any time, and to the further 
curtailment of operations. During that week 
the mills referred to reported as follows: 
Shipments Production Orders 
3,274,423’ 4,993,289’ 5,378,000’ 
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Construction Man Charges Conspiracy 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The Lockwood 
joint legislative committee’s investigation con- 
tinues to produce sensational developments. The 
grand jury operating in connection with the in- 
quiry has returned two indictments against 
Robert P. Brindell, president Building Trades 
Council. Representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been constant attendants at the hear- 
ings, and, it is said, are developing every item 
of testimony that tends to throw any light on 
alleged nationwide combinations. 


In connection with the nationwide phase of the 
investigation, evidence has been adduced alleg- 
ing that— 


Combinations exist among manufacturers and 
dealers in cement, lime, gravel, brick, sand, stone 
and other building materials by means of a net- 
work of organizations with intricate rules and in 
some cases uniform contracts. 

national organization of cement manufac- 
turers controls the cement output of the country 
and divides the States into districts for the pur- 
pose of supervising the cement trade, eliminating 
competition and insuring geographical distribution 
of contracts. 

No builder, however large, can go out of his 
district to purchase cement, nor can he buy it 
direct from the manufacturer. A New York builder 
can not go to Philadelphia, or even to Newark, 
_d cement, but must buy from a dealer in this 
city. 

Prices for building materials are uniform all 
over the country, no matter what differences there 
may be in the cost of doing business among the 
material dealers. 


Testimony to the above effect was given by 
Hugh White, vice president George A. Fuller 
Construction Co., in charge of all the company’s 
construction work in the Metropolitan district, 
who furnished the committee with comprehen- 
sive data, and asserted that since the beginning 
of the investigation prices of building material 
have begun to tumble. He showed that on 
$700,000 worth of subcontracts which his con- 
cern let from the Plaza Hotel annex, reductions 
amounting to $87,500 have been made in the 
last month. 

Labor in the last three or four weeks has 
shown greater productivity than at any time in 
the last three or four years. 

The price of brick, which was $30.75 a thou- 
sand at the time the inquiry began, dropped as 


low as $20.75, the average at the present time 
(delivered) being $22.70 a thousand. George 
Atwell, another contractor, testified that the 
price of brick had dropped to $15 at the dock, 
4 $5.75 is generally added for delivery to the 
job. 

The practice of restricting builders to doing 
business with the original bidders on any job 
has been done away with in some lines, and 
builders may once more refuse all bids on jobs 
and obtain additional bids without fear of dicta- 
tion by combinations seeking to throttle compe- 
tition. 

Sixteen indictments were handed down in one 
sitting against members of the Employing Me- 
tallic Furring & Lathing Association by the 
additional grand jury. The sixteen men are 


charged with conspiring to destroy evidence 
needed by the committee in its investigation. 

After four attempts to block the work of 
the committee by attacking its authority to sub- 
poena the private files of the Builders’ Supply 
Bureau, Justice Hotchkiss ruled that the com- 
mittee was vested with ample authority to seize 
the documents, which were produced in court. 
The decision by Justice Hotchkiss is said to 
finally set at rest all attempts to block the 
legislative investigation by legal means. 

In addition to the Lockwood investigation, 
the inquiry under auspices of the board of esti- 
mate, with the mayor as chief mentor, has pro- 
gressed to the stage of examining witnesses. The 
city inquiry, however, struck a stumbling block 
when two of the board members refused to sit, 
stating they considered the Lockwood commit- 
tee amply qualified to make revelations in con- 
nection with alleged graft in the ward of $62,- 
000,000 in city contracts. 





Last Minute News 


Box Material Takes Lumber Rate 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today issued fourth sec- 
tion order No. 7755 in response to a petition 
filed by J. H. Glenn, agent, authorizing car- 
riers who are parties to Louisville & Nashville 
tariffs, I. C. C. numbers A-13168 and A-14672 
and certain other tariffs, to continue rates on 
wood box and crate material, wired, loose or in 
bundles in: carloads, the same as rates contem- 
poraneously maintained on lumber from and to 
southern points covered in the tariffs. 


Stand United for Forestry Program 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—Charles Lathrop 
Pack, president American Forestry Association, 
tonight announced that the forest industries 
committee will meet in Washington Dec. 8 and 


' 9. The meeting was called by R. S. Kellogg, of 


the American Paper & Pulp Association, secre- 
tary of the committee. 
Commenting on the importance of the legisla- 





Announces Small House Plan Competition 


In connection with the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
expositions to be held in Chicago from March 26 
to April 2 and in New York from April 16 to 
30 a competition is being conducted under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Architects 
for the purpose, as announced, of ‘‘stimulating 
the building of more and better homes by secur- 
ing a large number of well planned, economical 
4-, 5- and 6-room house designs.’’ Thirty or 
more of the best of these designs, which will in- 
clude frame, brick and stucco houses, will be 
published in a book, to be advertised and sold 
at the expositions, and at book stores, at a price 
only sufficient to cover its cost. Thus the pros- 
pective home builder will be enabled to select 
the plan best suited to his requirements and 
taste, from which working drawings and specifi- 
cations. will be made and sold to owners, archi- 
tects or builders at a nominal price, not exceed- 
ing $25 a set. 

Contestants are instructed to ‘‘assume a home 
for an American family of good taste, small 
means and no servants, desiring to make a 
charming home, with beauty of design obtained 
by harmony of line, color and proportion and 
simplicity of treatment of house and grounds; 
maximum of comfort in summer and winter; 
maximum of housekeeping facility and conve- 
nience for all phases of indoor and outdoor 
family life; minimum exterior and interior up- 
keep and operating expense, and minimum of 
cost consistent with the requisites named.’’ 

The competition will be held in three stages, 
as follows: 


First—A 4-room house in wood, brick or back 


plastered metal lath and stucco, drawings for 
which must be submitted by Jan, 21. 


Second—A 5-room house in wood, ‘brick or 
back plastered metal lath and stucco, designs 
for which must be suhmitted by Jan. 31. 

Third—A 6-room house in wood, brick or back 
plastered metal lath and stucco, designs for 
which must be submitted by Feb. 7. 

The competition is open to individual archi- 
tects or firms of architects anywhere in the 
United States. 

In each of the above three classes there are 
four cash prizes offered, as follows: First, $500; 
second, $250; third, $150; fourth, $100. There 
are also in each class four ‘‘honorable men- 
tions’’ at $50 each. 

While the cash prizes are considerable there 
are other prize conditions even more important 
to the architectural profession. The plans se- 
curing the prizes will be widely published. These 
plans will bear the architect’s name and address 
so that he may receive not only compensation 
for every reproduction of his plan but may be 
placed in contact with the builder. Further- 
more, arrangements are being made to reproduce 
the first prize designs at the expositions in 
facsimile and other prize designs in small models. 
One large house furnishing company has offered 
to reproduce the prize designs in full size, fur- 
nished and decorated, in its store and it is ex- 
pected that other stores thruout the country will 
do similar service. 

Full page announcements of the contest ap- 
pear in the December issues of all of the archi- 
tectural journals. Any further details desired 
by architects wishing to enter the competition 
may be obtained by addressing Henry K. Hols- 
man, Architectural Adviser, 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


for All Lumbermen 


tion to be proposed by the committee Mr. Pack 
said: 

The greatest forward step in forestry in many 
years has just been achieved, as practically every 
interest concerned in a forest policy has agreed 
upon suggestions for national legislation which 
will combine protection from forest fires, provision 
for reforestation, acquirement by the Government 
of more forest land which will go far toward sup- 
plying sufficient forest products for our future 
needs. The legislation proposed is sane, conserva- 
tive, fair to everyone concerned, essentially prac- 
tical and, what is most important, is of a character 
that Congress is most likely to approve, adopt and 
make into law. It is the first time in the history 
of forestry in this country that all of the interests 
concerned are so closely united in approval of 
proposed forestry legislation and stand so closely 
together in the endeavor to secure its passage by 
Congress. 

How far reaching the unity behind the forest 
industries program has become is shown in the 
membership of the committee which meets here 
next week. The members of the committee are: 

George S. Long, Tacoma, Wash., and E. T. Allen, 
Portland, Ore., for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and 8. P. Weston, New York City, for the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association ; 
George W. Sisson, jr., R. S. Kellogg, Col. W. E. 
Haskell, of New York City, C. H. Worcester, of 
Chicago, and D. A. Crocker, of Bangor, Me., for 
the American Paper & Pulp Association; John 
Foley, of Philadelphia, for the Association of Wood 
Using Industries; BE. F. Perry, of New York City, 
for the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; E. W. McCullough, of Washington, of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Charles 
Lathrop Pack, of Lakewood, N. J., and P. S. Rids- 
dale, of Washington, for the American Forestry 
Association. 


Intervene in Penalty Charge Case 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today issued orders per- 
mitting the following additional organizations 
to intervene in docket No. 11818—American 
Wholesale Lumber Association vs. Director 
General, as agent, Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road Co. et al.—involving the $10 penalty 
charge on carloads of lumber held for recon- 
signment: 

East Side Lumber Trade Exchange, White 
Pine Association of the Tonawandas, St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange, Buffalo Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and Central Wisconsin 
Supply Co. 


Commission Suspends Rate Hearings 

{Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN} 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has postponed from Dec. 
20 to Jan. 5 the hearing of investigation and 
suspension docket No. 1240—water competitive 
rates. 

The commission has suspended until March 31 
schedules filed by the Great Northern Railway 
Co. and others, seeking to increase rates on fuel 
and pulp wood and wood bolts between points 
in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and British Co- 
lumbia. The proposed increases range from 
26 cents to 781% cents a hundred pounds. The 
proceeding is known as investigation and sus- 
pension docket No. 1251. 
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TO IMPROVE CAMP SANITATION 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Nov. 29.—If plans now 
being worked out by the Florida board of 
health, which in their tentative shape have the 
hearty approval of some of the largest lumber 
concerns in the State, are carried out, the lum- 
ber industry in Florida will see drastic changes 
early in the coming year in the matter of deal- 
ing with the health of employees. 


Profiting by an experience in Taylor County, 
in codperation with the Burton-Swartz Cypress 
Co. of Florida, Perry, Fla., Dr. R. N. Greene, 
State health officer, has devised a plan which he 
hopes to extend to all lumber manufacturing 
communities. He believes it will have the effect 
of materially increasing the effectiveness of the 
working forces. Dr. Greene declares that in 
Taylor County, following a survey of health 
conditions in that community, he found that the 
employees of the Burton-Swartz Co., upon which 
the community is mainly dependent, were 
rendering far less service than might be ex- 
pected if their health needs were properly at- 
tended. With the aid of the lumber concern, 
the State board of health sought to remedy the 
situation by putting in adequate and modern 
drainage systems, eliminating mosquito breed- 
ing places and treating the afflicted for malaria 
and hookworm. Within a short time 170,000 
malarial capsules were given the afflicted in 
the community. Mosquito screening was in- 
stalled wherever necessary and now the drainage 


forced either to prepare or pay for the medi- 
cines he prescribes. 

The pioneering concern in accomplishing a 
reversal of the old order of things about large 
plants in rural communities recently agreed to 
spend $10,000 in codperation with the State 
board of health to improve the health conditions 
of the community. The wonderful results of 
this experiment will be quickly realized by other 


concerns and the campaign started at Perry is. 


expected therefore to spread to all sections. 


MAKE STATEMENT TO PUBLIC 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., Nov. 29.—Feeling that it 
is to the best interests of both shippers and 
manufacturers to maintain fair and reasonable 
prices for southern pine lumber and that it 
should not be sold at less than cost of production 
which would only work hardship and loss to the 
industry, a committee of the Tuscaloosa Lum- 
bermen’s Club consisting of W. L. Whitacre, 
B. H. Oates, George J. Alston. and A. J. 
McEachern, has issued the following statement 
to the public: 

Realizing that the present low prices that are 
prevailing on lumber are entirely out of propor- 
tion with the other commodities that go into the 
construction of the building trades, and further 
that it is unfair to our industry that we should 
bear the entire burden of this reduced price, we 
feel that the present situation can not but cause 
short production, financial disaster to many and a 




















The above cut shows a miniature bungalow, 


made of redwood, sent to the American Lum- 
berman by the Redwood Sales Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


The company recently secured 


some of these bungalows for display purposes and is including one in each car of lumber 


for its eastern customers as long as the supply lasts. 


The bungalow is built entirely of red- 


wood and can be taken apart easily and put together quickly and is a striking: illustration 
of the suitability of redwood for home building. 





system is being perfected. A large percentage 
of those employees of the Burton-Swartz com- 
pany engaged as laborers and whose duties 
brought them in contact with the woods and 
insanitary conditions, were afflicted with the 
hookworm. This was brought on by the gener- 
ally uninviting conditions from the standpoint 
of sanitation. 

Dr. Greene believes that a similar condition 
will be found to obtain in other large centers 
where lumber mills and other large industrial 
plants are located. This is especially true in 
rural communities, in his opinion, and the mat- 
ter has already been taken up with practically 
all of the large concerns operating in the rural 
districts. They appreciate the value of making 
ideal the health conditions about their respec- 
tive plants, believing that the efficiency of the 
working force will be thus greatly increased; 
and in this belief they are evidencing a willing- 
ness to codperate with the State board of health 
to the fullest extent. 

The present system of the mills paying a 
physician so much per employee to attend to the 
health of the workers in the plants and in the 
woods gives promise of being dispensed with, it 
is claimed. This is declared by Dr. Greene to 
be a very bad practice. Usually the doctor is 
given a fixed sum per month based at so much 
per capita of employees for the treatment and 
care of the afflicted and out of this he is also 


reaction that will be very detrimental to the gen- 
eral progress and prosperity of our country and 
particularly to the industry in which we are inter- 
ested, believing that the interests of both the 
manufacturers and shippers are best served 
by fair and reasonable prices and that the offer- 
ing and sale of southern pine lumber at less than 
the present actual cost of production can only 
work a serious loss and handicap to the industry 
at large and the credit of those interested in the 
maintenance of a high and responsible standing, 

We, the members of the Tuscaloosa Lumbermen’s 
Club, wish to go on record as being opposed to the 
indiscriminate and vicious slashing of prices below 
the point where it is impossible for the producer 
or millman to get back the dollar that he has in- 
vested in the production of his stock. 

We further wish to stabilize the basis of price 
insofar as possible by refraining from the con- 
signment of lumber and the placing of stock in 
transit until such time as the elements of supply 
and demand shall have come nearer together than 
at present. ‘ 

We recommend that all those producing or ship- 
ping lumber from this territory endeavor so to 
govern such production and shipment as to not 
force on an overburdened market stock which will 
have to be sacrificed in price in order to sell or 
secure a purchaser. 

We believe that the low level of prices has been 
reached and that with the early adjustment of the 
other elements associated with the building trade 
to an equitable base, all lumber values will assume 
a fair and remunerative return on the investment. 

We pledge our codperation in any legitimate 
way. possible toward the stabilization of prices 
until the return to normal production. 


BOOM TENNESSEE MAN FOR CABINET 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 29.—There is de- 
veloping a strong tide of sentiment favoring the 
appointment of C. H. Huston, of this city, to 
a position in the cabinet of President-elect 
Harding. This sentiment, moreover, is by no 
means local or even confined to this State, as is 
evidenced by a long article recently appearing 
in the Boston Transcript, in which Mr. Huston 
was given a high rank among those who have 
been mentioned for various portfolios. This 
article was reproduced in the Chattanooga 
Daily Times, with comment strongly favoring 
Mr. Huston’s appointment. 

Speaking of Mr. Huston as ‘‘Tennessee’s 
favorite son,’’ the Transcript says in part: 

As Tennessee led the way in breaking the solid- 
arity of the South’s blind allegiance to the Demo- 
cratic party, the speculators in cabinet possibili- 
ties have naturally focused their eyes upon that 
State. They think they have found Mr. Harding’s 
logical choice in Claude H. Huston, of Chattanooga, 
a counsellor who would measure up to the high 
standard set by Mr. Harding as a condition prece- 
dent for consideration in connection with his cabi- 
net. As chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee for Tennessee during the recent campaign, 
Mr. Huston came into the closest possible touch 
with Chairman Hays and other members of the 
national campaign committee, as well as with Mr. 
Harding. While he received able assistance all 
over the State, Tennesseans in both parties are ap- 
parently agreed in attributing the conquest in that 
State in large part to Mr. Huston’s ability as a 
concilliator, organizer and executive—a natural en- 
dowment that enabled him to unite and mobilize 
at the polls a victorious party. The South, Demo- 
cratic and Republican, would see in his selection 
the proof that Mr. Harding and Mr. Coolidge 
meant what they said in regard to the welcome 
that awaited the South at the hands of the Repub- 
lican party. 

Mr. Huston is in no sense a professional poli- 
tician, but a successful business man whose 
sound judgment has been proved in many ways. 
He is accounted one of the leading citizens of 
Tennessee and has headed many important 
movements for the public welfare. He is presi- 
dent of the Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce, 
and of the Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation; chairman executive committee of the 
University of Chattanooga; a director of the 
Mississippi Valley Waterways Association, be- 
sides being a director in several banks and 
trust companies, and connected with a number 
of leading industries in this section. He was 
for many years intimately associated with the 
lumber industry thru his connection with the 
Wheland Co. and the Chattanooga Machinery 
Co., manufacturers of sawmill machinery. To 
quote again from the Transcript: ‘‘With Mr. 
Huston in the cabinet as secretary of commerce, 
the President would have at his side a southern 
Republican, in every way equal to the respon- 
sibilities which our system contemplates and 
surely representative of the best traditions in 
the civic, political, commercial, educational and 
religious life of the South.’’ 


LUMBERMEN PLAN BUILDING EXHIBIT 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 1—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association is preparing to place 
in the Associated Service Building an exhibit 
that promises much when completed. The man- 
agement of the building has set aside the entire 
fifth floor for the use of the building trades, 
and when they are all there the display ought 
to represent everything in that line, but Secre- 
tary K. C. Evarts, of the lumber association, 
said this week that the assembling of these in- 
dustries was going forward at a very slow pace. 
His own association had done nothing as yet 
but lay a floor of southern pine flat, southern 
pine rift, plain white oak, plain red oak, quar- 
tered white oak and maple. Mr. Evarts is of 
the opinion that it will be spring before the 
exhibit will be ready for visitors. He believes 
that the enterprise as a whole will be unique 
and valuable to the intending builder, as well 
as to the trade itself, as it will be a permanent 
affair and located at a center where many other 
industries are represented. 





THE PIONEERS made serviceable ropes by 
twisting strands of basswood bark. 
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The Why and the Wherefore of Lumber Prices’ 








All industry is suffering in variant degrees 
from the result of war and the interruption 
of normal operation of economic laws, thru 
legislative and administrative regulation. 
Some of these measures were deemed neces- 
sary to win the war. The result of them 
was artificially to change the operation of 
the law of supply and demand, either thru 
stimulation of production or discouragement 
thereof, depending upon the essential char- 
acter of it. You, Mr. Chairman, very aptly 
expressed the situation in your speech, made 
in the Senate on May 21, 1920, when you 
stated: ‘‘It is futile to repeat the age long 
unsuccessful experiments in price fixing. His- 
tory records so many unsuccessful attempts 
by governmental authorities to regulate prices, 
from those of the Emperor Diocletian, Queen 
Elizabeth, and King Edward II to the recent 
attempts of our Federal and State Author- 
ities.’’ I might add, Mr. Chairman, that in 
my judgment it is just as futile to fix prices 
by agreement as by 
mandate. Values may 
be arrested temporarily 
by artificial means but 
the reaction is often 
more detrimental than 
the condition sought to 
be corrected. It is also 
my conclusion that the 
situation during the 
war went beyond the 
question of price fixa- 
tion. It entered the 
field of control and 
regulation, thru prior- 
ity orders; permissive 
operations and govern- 
mental _ operation. 
Many men, temporarily 
clothed with govern- 
mental authority, were 
without experience and 
their experiments were 
not always good, but 
were frequently harm- 
ful. The building in- 
dustry was so affected. 


Present Conditions the 
Result of Price 
Fixation 


My judgment is that the present situation 
in the industry is more largely due to the 
interruption of normal conditions than any- 
thing else, thru price fixation and govern- 
mental control, which was entered into on the 
theory that men and materials were needed 
in other directions to win the war. We are 
not criticizing the diversion of men and mate- 
rials from peace demand to war production. 
Our first necessity was to win the war; every- 
thing else was secondary. Personally, I felt 
that price fixation would not aid in winning 
the war, and I frankly made a. statement 
to this effect before the Price Fixing Board. 
I have been one of those who held that the 
theory upon which prices were fixed was to 
keep the prices low, in the questionable in- 
terest of the public, so the public could enjoy 
the materials at lower prices than it other- 
wise would. The natural consequence of this 
situation was that the public entered into 
competition with the Government in the secur- 
ing of materials and it became necessary for 
the Government to forbid the use of these 
materials, by placing embargoes against build- 
ing generally. An order was issued by the 
War Industries Board to the effect that no 
building should be constructed if the cost 
was in excess of $1,000 without a permit from 
the Government. When the order was issued, 
its necessity was generally recognized. The 
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* Evidence presented to the Senate com- 
mittee on reconstruction and production at 
Kansas City, Mo., by Charles S. Keith. 


MILL 





order would not have been necessary had 
the natural laws operated, as prices would 
have curtailed consumption. 

The lumber manufacturing industry has 
paid the penalty of this character of regula- 
tion, as have all other branches of the build- 
ing industry. 


Effects of Change of Source of Supply 


Early in the first decade of this century, 
manufacturers of lumber and others awakened 
to the realization that the Lake territory was 
rapidly becoming denuded of timber. This 
territory was supplying the volume of lumber 
to the consuming centers of the nation. At 
this time the demand for lumber from the 
forests of the South was practically nothing 
as compared to the demand today. The result 
of this depletion of the forests of the North 
was encouragement to northern lumbermen 
to purchase southern timber, and southern 
lumbermen to fortify their operations by pur- 
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chases of additional timber lands in the South, 
as this was the next closest field of produc- 
tion to the centers of consumption. Naturally 
the change from the cheaper rail and water 
rates of the North to the longer hauls and 
higher rates from the South increased the 
cost of lumber to the consumer. 


Increased Overhead Causes Wasteful Methods 


About this time the government issued a 
report directing national attention to ‘‘the 
great devastation’’ of timber in the United 
States, its probable early depletion, and its 
scarcity, which encouraged great speculation 
in timber lands. With these great purchases, 
tax and interest costs were greatly enhanced 
and it became necessary to provide production 
to carry this overhead, Consequently, a great 
expansion in production immediately occurred, 
without a corresponding expansion in demand. 
The result was, supply in excess of demand. 
Values became so low that it was not profit- 
able to manufacture lumber from the top logs 
of the tree, which logs make only low grade 
lumber. Therefore, at least a third of the 
tree was left in the woods, so consequently a 
third of the timber which was segregated 
from the soil rotted in the forests. 


Law Enforces Uneconomic Production 


The effect of the antitrust laws was to 
stimulate and enforce competition rather than 
permit what would have been a sane national 
policy; i. e., agreements to produce only the 
public requirements. This would have been 
impossible, except by agreement, and such 


agreement would have been clearly in viola- 
tion of the law. As a consequence of this. 
situation, during the ten years preceding 1915, 
five years of southern production was de- 
stroyed, or, in other words, the amount of tim- 
ber destroyed would have extended the life of 
southern production five years, and would 
have enabled the consumer to enjoy a cheaper 
source of supply for this period of time. 


War Causes Tremendous Demand 


Just at the time when it looked as tho 
business might return to normal, the Euro- 
pean war was declared. As a result of the 
declaration of war, business dropped off over- 
night, even as it did during the panic of 1907, 
and even as it has now, and it made no sub- 
stantial recovery until the fall of 1916. The 
fact is, by December, 1914, prices had de- 
clined to a point where sales of southern 
pine were made at approximately only 66 
percent of cost of production. This is sub- 
stantiated by figures I will submit and place 
in evidence. In the fall of 1916, resulting 
from war orders placed by the European 
countries; the expansion of industry and in- 
dustrial housing in the United States; high 
prices of food products and all of those other 
evidences of prosperity which flow from a 
substantial trade balance in our favor, the 
lumber industry found itself functioning at 
the rate of 100 percent of production, with an 
accumulation of unfilled orders such as we 
had never before experienced. 

[At this point Mr. Keith introduced a number 
of charts dealing with supply and demand, cost of 
production and realization. The first chart showed 
the average cost of production and the average f. 0. 
b. mill price secured for lumber, by months, to- 
gether with a graphic line showing the current 
relation of supply and demand to the normal 
relation. Except for the last named line this in- 
formation can be obtained from the table entitled 
“Realization—Lumber” accompanying this article. 
A second chart was filed showing the trend of 
production cost and realization f. 0. b. mill from 
1912 down to and including August, 1920. In the 
beginning in 1912, cost was slightly in excess of 
$14 while realization was somewhat under cost. 
Realization remained less than cost until June, 
1912, from which time until August, 1913, realiza- 
tion exceeded cost of production, the maximum dif- 
ference, however, being less than $4. From August, 
1913, on to November, 1915, realization was gen- 
erally less than cost. From November, 1915, on. 
realization remained above cost. 

A further chart was submitted which showed 
the comparative trend of values of southern pine 
and fixed commodities from Jan. 1, 1913, to Sep- 
tember and October, 1920. The figures on com- 
modities were furnished by Bradstreet and show 
that beginning with July, 1913, the trend of values 
of southern pine was distinctly below the trend of 
values of the other 106 commodities until January, 
1920; at which time the lumber line increased and 
mounted rapidly until April; then it began to de- 
cline until July, when the two were practically 
equal. Immediately afterward, however, lumber 
took a slight spurt while the commodities line 
continued to decrease. 

At the same time Mr. Keith submitted a state- 
ment, covering the period 1912 to 1919, both in- 
cluded, showing the returns of twenty-one southern 
pine lumber manufacturing companies, which is 
reproduced in connection with the article here- 
with.—Ebp1ror. ] 

I should like to h»ve the privilege of pre- 
paring and filing a womplete statement in ex- 
planation of these charts. 

The foregoing preliminary statement leads 
me to the point I have in mind: The cause 
and effect of these conditions. 


Values Based on Supply, Demand and Cost 


It is not theory, but it is a fact that values 
are based upon three principal factors; name- 
ly, supply, demand and cost. There is a great 
range in productive costs of lumber, due to 
local labor conditions, quality and quantity of 
stand of timber, climatic conditions, and to- 
pography of the country. I am submitting. 
herewith a statement showing the southern 
pine cost of production for August (the latest 
available information) as ranging from $21.51 
a thousand feet to $68.88 a thousand feet. 

I am also submitting other figures relating. 
to costs, showing the same relative conditions. 
in other sections of the country. 
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In addition I am submitting herewith the 
Southern Pine Association sales reports, re- 
porting actual consummated sales for the ten 
days preceding April 10, 1920, June 10, 1920, 
and Oct. 10, 1920, wherein it will be noted 
that substantial variations existed between 
prices secured for lumber and reported thru 
the exchanges reporting to the Southern Pine 
Association, which price data is the basis of 
these sales reports. In addition to these re- 
ports I am submitting a statement showing 
the detail of the reports of the Kansas City 
exchange to the Southern Pine Association 
for these same periods, and I wish to direct 
your attention to the fact that while there 
existed variations in the prices reported by 
the several exchanges reporting to the South- 
ern Pine Association, there also existed great 
variations in the prices secured by the several 
companies reporting to the individual ex- 
changes. It is the general opinion that uni- 
form prices indicate trust control and the 
absence of them indicates uninterrupted oper- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. 


It is a self evident fact that the public will 
pay a price sufficiently great to permit the 
production necessary to its consumption, and 
no more. In other words, we have never had, 
in my recollection, what I would term a ‘‘sell- 
er’s market.’’ At all times the market has 
‘been and is a ‘‘buyer’s market.’’ The seller 
‘sells his goods at the price the buyer offers or 
bids for them. 

Having for many years carefully studied 
supply, demand and cost relations, I was 
‘closely in touch with supply and demand con- 
ditions and the cost of production in the 
spring of 1919, following the armistice. At 
that time lumber prices were practically the 
same as those fixed by the War Industries 
Board, to which I have heretofore referred. 
These prices were fixed on the theory that 
only a part of production was necessary to 
provide Government needs, and that the price 
should be only high enough to permit that 
production to function. Later, as the Govern- 
‘ment’s needs were satisfied and costs of pro- 


duction increased, a lesser part of production 
was permitted to "function. The board finally 
reached the conclusion that no production 
should continue except that production which 
was furnishing railroad material and ship 
timbers. The board contemplated stopping 
all other production by denying it cars, thru 
priority orders. As I have said, the board 
went so far as to place a ban on building, 
and required that any construction involving 
a cost in excess of $1,000 should procure a 
permit from the board. The armistice was 
signed and the board did not go to the lengths 
that it had contemplated. 


The fact is the lumber industry is a de- 
pleting industry. As it exhausts its timber 
reserves, it is necessary to provide new facili- 
ties and other timber to take the place of 
those consumed. With the prices of lumber in 
effect at the signing of the armistice, no 
manufacturer was encouraged to provide such 
new facilities. During the uncertainties of 
the war and the period of price fixation no 
such new facilities were provided. The un- 
certainties of postwar conditions did not ac- 
celerate such provision. Consequently, pro- 
duction languished, and since that time the 
industry has been able to produce at only ap- 
proximately 60 percent of its prewar capacity. 
With this in mind, and knowing the relation 
of supply and demand to be 160 percent of 
normal (or, in other words, demand equal to 
1,600 feet of lumber for each 1,000 feet of 
visible supply) it did not require a Daniel 
to visualize where the price of lumber would 
go unless it was stabilized. Naturally it would 
reach the point which would permit the high- 
est cost operation to function, and which at 
that time was $48 a thousand feet. A number 
of gentlemen, including myself, discussed this 
matter with our counsel, and explained the 
situation to them and advised them, in our 
judgment, the immediate future indicated a 
run-away market; that the price would go 
at least to $48 a thousand feet f. o. b. mill on 
the average; that we believed it would be a 
bad thing for the public, as well as the indus- 


try; that our industry could not continue to 
function on the price fixed by the War Indus- 
tries Board, as that price was equal to only 
the cost of production of one-half of the in- 
dustry. And so we submitted a plan to sta- 
bilize the market with an average f. o. b. 
mill price of $35 a thousand feet. We were 
advised, and in the light of other experiences 
I agreed with the advice we received, that 
we would not be credited with the fact that 
we had kept the market down to the $35 basis, 
but we would be charged with having raised 
our price from the Government’s price to $35 
a thousand feet, f. o. b. mill. The consequence 
was that we could not and did not do anything 
to stabilize conditions, and the price of lumber 
went to $59 a thousand feet, f. o. b. mill, 
instead of $48. 

High lumber prices encouraged extrava- 
gances of operation to creep in. Profits which 
accrued therefrom discouraged production be- 
cause of excess war profits taxes, and conse- 
quently production did not increase, but did 
decline. Costs mounted, and manufacturers 
were discouraged from providing new facilities 
because of excessive cost. As an illustration, 
before the war we had estimates on some 
twelve miles of railroad, which according to 
the estimates made at that time would cost 
about $600,000. This fall we had estimates 
made up on this same construction, without 
change in survey or specifications, and the cost 
now would be $2,100,000. We are not willing 
to spend $1,500,000 more for this construc- 
tion. We think, as does everyone else, that 
costs of construction will come down, and we 
can not afford to make such expenditures now, 
therefore we will have to wait and this wait- 
ing process has resulted in discouragement of 
increased production. Demand, in the mean- 
time, is not satisfied for the same reason. It 
is dammed up. 


Building Discouraged by High Costs 


All of these conditions together have 
brought about a situation with which it is 
difficult to cope. The prospective builder has 
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‘The above statement covering the period 1912 to 1919, both inclusive, shows the returns of twenty-one southern pine lumber manufacturing companies, 
producing substantially 20 percent of the production of the South; sets forth their earnings by months for the period, showing the years of 
lean and the years of plenty; and indicates the entire earnings (for the period 1912 to 1919) on practically 18,000,000,000 feet of production to be 
only $41,000,000. Note that * indicates loss. 
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been and is being discouraged because of re- 
fusal of credits, and the high wages being paid 
labor, with the consequence that the price of 
lumber has been liquidated. Our prices have 
declined approximately an average of $29 a 
thousand feet, f. o. b. mill. Costs must be 
lowered and labor must also be liquidated, 
even as have the prices of lumber and other 
commodities. In my judgment, prices based 


on the present cost of production of only one- 
half of production are no encouragement to 
the prospective builder. 
courage credit. 

My judgment is, if no attempt is made to 


They will not en- 


interrupt economic conditions thru artificial 
means, legislative or otherwise, we will even- 
tually revert to normal, The return will be 
quicker without interference. Therefore, it 
seems to me that the wise policy would be to 
permit the natural laws to function and let 
the legislatures cease to enact laws which 
might add to our difficulties, and. enact only 
such laws as will repeal or amend uneconomic 
statutes that have the effect of retarding pro- 
duction: such as the war excess profits tax 
provision of the revenue law, the antitrust 
laws (which stand in the way of stabilization 
in abnormal times), and amend them in such 


@ manner as to write into them ‘‘the rule of 
reason’’ and make the ‘‘public injury’’ the 
determining factor of unlawful restraint 
rather than the open order that ‘‘all re- 
straints of trade,’’ whether good or bad, ‘‘are 
illegal.’’ The fact of the case is, the less regu- 
lation and less administrative interference with 
business we have, the sooner we will revert to 
normal conditions and the better the conditions 
of labor and business will be. 





SWEDEN is extensively engaged in the manu- 
facture of wood toys of the finer kind. 





Homes and Gardens Recommended to Reduce 
Industrial Unrest and Labor Turnover 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 29.—That the high cost 
of labor turnover in industry may be materially 
reduced by the adoption by employers of some 
- workable schemes of dwelling and garden owner- 
ship for their workers is urged in a report made 
by B. Preston Clark, of the Plymouth Cordage 
Co., as chairman of the advisory committee on 
industrial homes and gardens, to the human 
relations section conference of the fifth annual 
meeting of the Associated Industries of Massa- 
— recently held at the Copley Plaza 

otel. 


A Major Element in Manufacturing Success 
The report of Mr. Clark says in part: 


Men of vision are coming to see that mutual 
interests of all those who make up an industrial 
organization are far stronger than any seeming 
diversity. Workers, officials and stockholders alike 
in the end all stand or fall together. To two sub- 
jects attention may well be given by employers of 
this State: The making possible of industrial homes 
owned by workers and the making possible of the 
ownership of gardens by workers where they can 
grow a certain amount of food. Your committee 
has nothing especially new to offer. It is rather 
its purpose to consider certain thoughts in the 
= of all with a view to a well thought out 
policy. 

These facts of Massachusetts are to be noted: 
About 80 percent of the food we eat comes from 
without the State; the transportation makes this 
food cost higher than in more centrally located sec- 
tions; this State geographically is not a naturally 
great industrial State, and ability, not location, 
has made the State what it is industrially; the 
labor overturn in this State ranges from 25 to 
250 percent; high rentals are causing hardship. 

These factors together make an industrial situa- 
tion leaving much to be desired. While there are 
many factors which together make for success in 
manufacturing, industrial homes and gardens in 
future are to be one of the major elements. 

Growing Proportion of House Renters 

Everyone wants to own his own house. Most 
of the immigrants the last fifty years have been 
agriculturists. They love the soil and know how 
to work it. And in any large way, we employers 
have done but little to make it possible for them 
to do this. The houses which we have built have 
been too often crowded, not too attractive, and 
with little or no garden space. In the main, they 
have been rented and not owned. 

Even one hundred years ago the bulk of Massa- 
chusetts citizens were home and land owners. To- 
day, as over against some 240,000 owned homes, 
there are more than ice that number of rented 
ones. And of industrial workers, it is safe to 
say less than 5 percent own their homes today. 

Home Ownership Makes Workmen Contented 

History shows us no race of people who have 
owned land which they cultivated who became 
revolutionists. Contact with the soil is healthy. It 
makes men constructive. An industrial unit is not 
a dead thing. It is alive, an organism. Anything 
to strengthen an industrial unit as a whole is 
sound. 

Business men of vision today are more open than 
rf ever were to the adoption of any policy which 
will simplify their labor problem, that will tend to 
keep them in harmony with their workers, rather 
than in an attitude of antagonism. Many employ- 
ers are searching for harmony between workers and 
the company. They know a loyal, contented work- 
es force is one of the best assets a company can 

ave. 

Figures, however, are always a check to the im- 
agination. Your committee has therefore made up 
some figures taken from the experience of several 
different concerns in this State, the purpose of 
which is to make a rough picture of what the 
labor overturn is costing in those concerns. The 
direct purpose of these figures is to indicate this 
cost, asking that it be borne in mind that homes 
and gardens will automatically reduce it. The 
names of the companies are not given but they 
are of different industries. 


The speaker here read ‘reports received from 


four corporations on the coast of its labor return 
each year. The reports contained a number of 
interesting figures. Company No. 1, a spinning 
mill, answered in summary: ‘‘ Were the houses 
owned by the workers, instead of being rented, 
the labor turnover would certainly be fully as 
low as at present.’’ 

The report from Company No. 2, operatin 
a machine shop, answered: ‘‘ We know full wel 
that labor turnover exacts a heavy contribution 
from us in the various ways which you have 
outlined and are convinced that attention to 
housing and farm problems is an important anti- 
dote for this disease, and that the expenditures 
thereby entailed will be in a large measure 
met by savings in production and profit.’’ 

Company No. 3 answered: ‘‘It is certain 
that no company could expect to save the whole 
of the loss by any scheme of housing. It be- 
comes important what proportion of the loss it 
is possible to save. The general proposition, 
however, remains true that if it runs as high as 
$500,000 or $600,000 a year we have the duty 
of making some savings for ourselves and soci- 
ety, and it is equally true that any reasonable 
steps toward the improvement of the housing 
proposition must effect some savings from this 
fund.’’ 


Plan Must Be Attractive to Workers 
Mr. Clark’s report continues: 


We do not desire to advocate any general plan. 
Every company today giving this matter attention 
is probably working on a plan which differs from 
that of every other company. This will be true 
of others who adopt the housing policy. The gen- 
eral principles will be the same. The intelligence 
of each executive force must work out a special 
plan best adapted to its particular company. The 
real job is to make this thing look attractive to the 
workers. It will take much time. It is a slow 
growing thing. The workers may be suspicious of 
something new. The paca gg store, used as a 
source of unreasonable profit, has made any effort 
to sell anything to an employee even at cost some- 
thing to be attempted with great caution and 
wisdom. 

Must Gain Employee’s Confidence and Deserve It 


This suspicion has centered, also, on housing. 
Often a company has used the fact that it owned 
the houses in which its workers lived as an indus- 
trial weapon in time of a strike. Sometimes the 
workers have felt this was being done, when the 
company could see no other way out. The result 
in either case has been suspicion. It is therefore 
vitally necessary that any company which consid- 
ers a house and garden project shall have the confi- 
dence of its workers and have or make a history 
which justifies this trust. 

The average worker before he invests his savings 
in a house must feel reasonably sure of regular 
employment at fair wages and under good, healthy 
working conditions. He must also be relieved of 
the fear of arbitrary discharge. The conditions 
under which he makes his investment must be such 
that he will not feel that he has tied himself or 
placed himself in an industrial position where the 
company may take advantage of it. 


Should Be as Few Strings as Possible on Houses 

Our impression is that in a plan of this sort 
there should be some provision by which a man 
can be assured that if he wishes to sell for any 
reason the company will buy at a fair price. On 
the other hand we do not think he should be com- 
pelled to sell, should he leave the employ of the 
company. There should be just as few strings on 
the houses and gardens as is consistent with the 
reasonable protection of the company. 

It is not the purpose of this report to outline 
detailed plans. It is rather to bring the matter 
before the industrial executives of the State, as 
being one of the many important questions today, 
and one which will deeply interest their staffs and 
their entire working force. 


There is one other angle from which this matter 
may be thought of. The ebb of labor from the 
farms to industry is a national fact today. It may 
prove, by the method which we have suggested, 
possible to bring farms to the people, when it is 
not possible or perhaps desirable to induce the 
people to go to the farms. 

It may be that with the shorter day the worker 
will become a two-job man instead of a one-job 
man, and that this change will bring a better bal- 
ance into our industrial life. 

Balance Between Industry and Agriculture 


In talking recently with Mr. Hoover he brought 
out the fact that for a company to become over- 
developed industrially might be a real danger. He 
spoke of Germany, with her 15,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000 people who could be kept alive only by feverish 
prosecution of industry. In contrast, he spoke of 
France and Belgium with their more balanced 
development as between agriculture and industry, 
and he truly says that today we in the United 
States must see to it that we keep our balance 
as between these two great departments of human 
activity. 

It may be that, if this balance can be main- 
tained in the largest number of individuals in this 
commonwealth, it will mean a sound and real way 
of helping toward a desirable ideal. In touching 
this matter we can feel it is done at a time when 
there is a better feeling between employers and 
workers in Massachusetts than for many years. 
We have much farther to go in industrial relations, 
but we are making headway. 


SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


Falling off of demand for lumber during 
October was reflected in a reduction of cut in 
that month at 168 southern pine mills amounting 
to more than twenty-seven million feet below 
the cut of the same mills for September. Ship- 
ments at the same mills during October dropped 
to 287,677,985 feet; or 39,585,058 feet below 
those of September. At these mills during the 
corresponding months of 1919 the cut showed a 
reduction of less than a million feet and ship- 
ments dropped off only about fourteen million 
feet. During 1918 the cut for October was 28,- 
842,650 feet less than for September of that 
year; and the shipments for the later month 
were a trifle more than nine million feet below 
those of the earlier. 

At 206 mills reporting to the Southern Pine 
Association the stocks on hand at the beginning 
of October amounted to 1,359,504,530 feet. Dur- 
ing the month the cut amounted to 344,426,941 
feet and the shipments 329,751,198 feet. Stocks 
at the end of the month totaled 1,374,180,273 
feet, an increase of 14,675,743 feet, or 1.08 
percent. 

Stocks on hand at 198 mills reporting to the 
association on Oct. 1 were 1,342,549,461 feet. 
At these mills on Oct. 1, 1919, the stocks were 
868,078,543 feet. During October, 1919, the cut 
at these mills amounted to 422,721,500 feet; 
and for the corresponding month of 1920, it 
was 334,548,888 feet, a reduction in output of 
88,172,612 feet, or 20.86 percent. 

During October southern pine exported from 
southern ports amounted to 46,631,622 feet. Of 
this 4,036,021 was timber, the rest being lumber. 
During the same period exports of other kinds 
of lumber amounted to 4,393,851 feet, or 8.6 
percent of the total. For the quarter ended 
Sept. 30 the total exports of lumber from south- 
ern ports were 175,254,377 feet. Of this 138,- 
193,204 feet was southern pine lumber, 26,195,- 
940 feet was timber of the same species, and 10,- 
865,233 feet was of other kinds of wood. 
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Much of the socalled education of the aver- 
age man is like that of the fellow who crams 
for an examination only to find that he has been 
filling his head with a lot of ‘‘knowledge’’ 
that is not required by the examination itself. 
No really educated person underestimates the 
value of cultural study; and nobody ought to 
allow so called practical education to supplant 
the kind of education that fits a person for asso- 
ciation with his fellows and enables him to do 
something for them at the same time that he 
does something for himself. Education may as 
well fit one to be a kind and helpful neighbor 
at the same time that it fits one to achieve such 
success in the practical affairs of life as not 
~ be a subject for the charity of one’s neigh- 

ors. 

Most of us are so eager in our pursuit of pros- 
perity, or at any rate in the pursuit of gain, 
that we lay our plans as if we think we can 
afford to postpone all thought of the art of liv- 
ing until we have accumulated enough of this 
world’s goods to enable us to live without 
thought of gain. But unfortunately for those 
of us who make this our aim, we discover the 
art of living to be more difficult to master than 
is the art of accumulating a fortune in material 
things. More than that, the art of living is not 
-~ that can be learned at a late period of 
ife. 

The person who has not during youth or 
middle-age arrived at an appreciation of the 
magnitude of other fields than that in which the 
activities of his own vocation are exercised has 
missed a large part of life, and it is a part of 
life that he can not recover in later years, no 
matter how much wealth and leisure he may 
have at his disposal. It would of course be 
folly to neglect or ignore one’s duty to be 
self-supporting to the end of his days; but it 
would be hardly less folly to delude oneself with 
the belief that all the pleasures of life can 
be reserved for enjoyment during the last years. 
The wiser of humanity know that he gets most 
out of life who lives it as he goes along. 

It matters not what one’s business or profes- 
sion may be; if he confines his activities to its 
channels he is likely to lose contact with the 
world outside of his chosen field. For this reason 
we have physicians and surgeons who ean think 
and talk only in terms of the pill and the scalpel, 
as well as farmers whose horizons are bounded 
by their own acres and lumbermen who know 
little of their communities beyond the limits of 
their yards. The most civilizing and cultivating 
influence available to man is contact and inter- 
course with his fellows. ; 

Community building exerts a humanizing in- 
fluence upon all who engage in it, and if no 
direct material benefits whatever resulted from 
activities in behalf of the public welfare the 
intellectual, spiritual and social benefits de- 
rived from them would prove to be adequate 
compensation; tho perhaps benefits of that char- 
acter are not so readily recognized and ap- 
praised. 

When it is proposed to engage in community 
building the citizen should not assume either 
that it is for his selfish profit or as a charitable 
movement in behalf of someone else. The ef- 
forts he makes and the lessons he learns in the 


art of working with his fellow men in pursuit of - 


common benefits will in themselves afford greater 
compensation tho of a different character than 
would the same efforts made in the pursuit of 
his own business or profession. 

The growth of the spirit of codperation ap- 
pears to be the most striking feature of the time; 
and tho some of the codperative organizations 
bear the ear marks of selfishness, most of them, 
having acquired wisdom by experience, have 
come to realize that there are many ways of 
achieving desirable purposes without the ap- 
plication of compulsion or coercion. Force 


ry to Community Building 


usually is met with force, and it is commonly 
easier to bring about desired result by peaceful 
means, if the result is worthy, than it is to bring 
it about by force even when overwhelming force 
is available. 

The biggest obstacle to every kind of progress 
is ignorance or misunderstanding; and what 
is needed is merely to bring about knowledge 
or understanding of the object or end sought in 
order to secure codperation instead of opposi- 
tion. Opposition for opposition’s sake is a rare 
occurrence, even in community building; and 
when it oceurs it can generally be disregarded. 

The best thing that can happen to a com- 
munity is to have its citizens get the habit of 
working together in behalf of civic, educational 
and social betterment. This kind of coéperation 
may be brought about in any community by 
means of tolerant and intelligent leadership; 
and the benefits derived from it are worth all 
the self denial necessary to get them. Men 
will make every sacrifice necessary or deemed to 
be necessary to achieve personal success and dis- 





Better Homes 


Comfortable farm homes are an essen- 
tial factor In agricultural progress. With- 
out a good home any success attained on 
the farm is at best but temporary, and 
can be measured only by the savings in 
the bank. 

Too many Kansas farm homes are little 
more than shelters for the overworked 
housewife and her growing children, who 
endure their hardships in the hope that 
some day the family can retire in the city 
and enjoy the comforts of a modern home. 
This is a futile solution of the problem, 
even when it is carried out. In many 
cases it is not, and the patient housewife 
often finds her health broken; the children 
become discontented and are unduly at- 
tracted by the glamour of the city; and 
the bank account, if one exists, is the 
only comfort of a disappointed father. 

A permanent agriculture can not be 
founded under such conditions. The mod- 
ern farm home with labor-saving acces- 
sories must become a reality and it must 
equal if not excel, in comfort and equip- 
ment, the homes of city dwellers. Engi- 
neering must go hand in hand with agri- 
culture and home economics in this funda- 
mental work of home building. The boys 
and girls, while still in the rural schools, 
should be taught the principles of prac- 
tical home building. There should be car- 
ried also to the very farmsteads of Kan- 
sas practical demonstration and assistance 
which will hasten the building of better 
farm homes. 

When the average farmer has a good 
home with community privileges for edu- 
cation, entertainment, and _ recreation, 
then we can reasonably expect a happy 
and permanent rural population.—W. M. 
Jardine, president Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. 











tinction; the patriot offers life itself at his 
country’s need. No such personal sacrifice is 
asked or needed in behalf of community wel- 
fare; but a little self-abnegation is not too 
much to ask of any good citizen who sincerely 
wishes well for his community. 

Communities suffer more from lack of. per- 
sistence and of consistency on the part of work- 
ers and contributors to the public welfare than 
from any other cause. Most of their contribu- 
tions are spasmodic and scattered; lacking in 
cohesion and continuity. Every community 
ought to have a plan of development based 
upon something like a survey or inventory of the 
community’s possessions and its needs. Every- 
body in the community ought to know what the 
community has and what it lacks that is neces- 


sary to the wellbeing of all its citizens. When 


they know this, most respectable citizens will 
give of their time, money and moral support to 
secure needed improvements. Everybody has or 
can be taught to have pride in his community; 
and once he has that pride it can be utilized to 
secure his support for community betterments, 


Community Development Notes 


AT A RECENT meeting of the people at River- 
ton, Wyo., it was decided that a drive for $4,000 
should be made to support the community center 
for another year. The work of the center dur- 
ing the last year has been such as to enlist the 
support of the entire community, and no dif- 
fiulty whatever was expected in raising the 
amount fixed. 

* * * 

THe Ho.yoKe, (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce lately established a rental exchange, ask- 
ing those who had surplus rooms to rent or 
desired to rent housing quarters to communicate 
with the chamber. This movement on the part 
of the chamber was induced by the shortage of 
houses. ’ 

* Sd * 

D. D. SHepparp, of Greenfield, Mo., has car- 
ried on an interesting piece of work that might 
be extended to schools in other places. He has 
about twelve boys who in addition to their 
home projects entered into an agreement with 
small orchard owners to spray and care for 
their apples for half the crop. The boys and 
Mr. Sheppard have entered into this work co- 
operatively, furnishing their own sprays. He 
also has opened a small dairy and codperative 
chicken yard. Milk, cream and hens are brought 
from the homes of the boys and butter and eggs 
are prepared for the market. 

* * = 


A FuND of $350,000 is being raised at Holly- 
wood, Calif., to purchase and perform the pre- 
liminary work on a 60-acre tract that is to be 
developed into a community center. It is ex- 
pected that the completion of the project will 
require an investment of $1,000,000. Included 
in the plan are a community house to cost $150,- 
000, an administration building to cost $100,- 
000, enclosed theatre to cost $50,000, an orna- 
mental gateway entrance to cost $50,000, a 
laguna and waterfall to cost $50,000 and a hang- 
ing bridge spanning the canyon to cost $50,000. 

* * * 

THE PLAINDEALER of Wabash, Ind., in a re- 
eent editorial advocates the organization of a 
community center. It appears that Wabash 
already has a gymnasium which is not being 
used to the best advantage. It is, therefore, 
suggested that it be put to practical use as a 
community center. The Community Service of 
that town is endeavoring to equip the gymnasium 
so that every part of it will bustle with life all 
the time. 

* * * 

GROUND was broken recently by members of 
Cameron Methodist Church of Denver for an ad- 
dition to the church which when completed will 
be converted into a community house. The 
structure will include a gymnasium equipped 
with miodern appliances, baths, lockers and club 


rooms. 
ee a 


THE PARISH council of Trinity Church, Fort 
Worth, Tex., has authorized the breaking of 
ground for the erection of a community building. 
The plan provides for complete equipment for 
community center activities including gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, shower baths, lockers ete. 
Rooms are also provided for conferences, din- 
ing and club rooms for men and boys. Estimates 
place the cost at $75,000, a part of which is on 
hand. 
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If Declining Money Volume of Sales Stirs Up Strenuous Competition 
Common Sense Dictates That It Be on Basis of Service to Customer 


Some little time ago the Realm saw the 
sales policies of a well known retailing con- 
cern. These policies were printed in a booklet 
and are so suggestive that they are repro- 
duced here: 

1. To adopt a one-price policy, making one 
right price to everybody instead of dickering 
with every customer and getting as much as 
we could. 

2. To allow a cash discount which would 
allow the cash buyer the full benefit of the 
purchasing power of his money. 

3. To fix a definite due date so that credit 
customers could buy on time and know exactly 
when their account was due. 

4. To familiarize ourselves with the finan- 
cial standing of customers so that credit 
privileges would be extended only to those 
who were worthy of accommodation. 

5. To conduct a service department where 
our customers would be able to obtain, with- 
out cost, blueprints of any building they 
might wish to erect. 

6. To furnish guaranteed material lists for 
any of our plans so that customers would not 
be required to buy extras. 

7. To conduct a systematic study of better 
farm buildings and to place the information in 
each local office so that it would be available 
to all customers. 

8. To instruct local managers as to the 
best grade of lumber to sell for any given 
purpose. 


9. To use a sales ticket that would be a - 


mutual agreement between the company and 
our customer and to furnish the customer 
with a copy showing items purchased, price 
paid and the like, in full. 


Selling Policies of a Successful Retailer 


This concern, as is indicated in several of 
these statements, is a line-yard company, and 
experience has shown that in certain particu- 
lars an independently operated yard can not 
take over unmodified the successful policies of 
line-yard operation. But this list is a sug- 
gestive one, and following it has made the 
company successful. The Realm does not 
put it forward as being the last word in 
retailing policies nor as even being reasonably 
complete. Probably any successful retailer 
could make a pretty good case against one or 
more of the policies listed, and it is even more 
certain that he could mention other things of 
equal or greater importance that are not men- 
tioned in the list. 

For instance, there is an important matter 
involving the retailer, his competitors in 
neighboring towns and the customer which 
might come under number one and number five 
but which is not commonly thought of in con- 
nection with these policies. The last year or 
two saw many unusual situations in the retail- 
ing business, and among them is the fact that 
high prices have shown total sales in dollars 
out of proportion to sales in thousands of feet. 
Dealers who have maintained their volume 
of sales in feet have seen their sales in dollars 
mount in most satisfactory fashion, and deal- 
ers who have lost in the amount of lumber sold 
have maintained or even increased their 
yearly totals as measured in money. This has 
been a satisfying situation to most dealers; 
tho some may have allowed themselves to 
be deceived as to the real meaning of their 
annual reports. 


Will Smaller Money Volume Stir Competition? 


But whether they have been deceived or 
not the fact remains that with a lower general 


price level ruling during the coming year 
something will have to be done if the annual 
report remains equally satisfactory. Some 
dealers may tell themselves that they really 
are holding their own in footage sales and that 
they can’t help the general ruling of price 
levels. There will be a basis for this re- 
flection, but none the less it will be dangerous. 
For there is a good chance that competitors 
will not all be so philosophical. Many a 
dealer who would have been more or less con- 
tent to let his volume of sales ride at their 
usual level, rising only as his community be- 
came more wealthy or more populous and 
hence naturally consumed more lumber, will 
be stirred up by declining gross money income 
to add to his business turnover. He will want 
his annual business to show as big a figure 
on a low market as it did on a high. If he 
sold $100,000 worth of lumber in 1919 he will 
want to sell as much or more in 1921. 


May Lead to Invasion of Other Territory 


Here is where the rumpus is likely to start. 
The most obvious way of extending sales will 
be to reach into competitors’ territory. He 
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will if possible sell lumber into or past a 
neighboring town which has one or more yards 
of its own. For it is generally easier to take 
trade away from a competitor in outlying 
territory than it is to create an equal amount 
of extra trade in adjacent territory. When 
this begins to happen the dealer who is being 
encroached upon will get busy in one way or 
another to stop this monkey business, and 
unless all parties to the fracas are pretty well 
grounded in good merchandising practice 
there will follow a fight that will do nobody, 
not even the public, any good. We may as 
well recognize the probability that these 
things will occur. Given a whetted selling 
appetite and a limited sale, for there will be 
a limit to sales even if it proves to be a high 
one, and there will follow big efforts to reach 
out farther and farther. 


Trucks As Tools for Extending Trade Zone 


One of the tools that will lend itself to this 
purpose is the motor truck. Trucking is 
pretty well past its first experimental stage, 
and retailers in every part of the country have 
found means to use it more or less completely 
in delivering to their country customers. The 
condition of roads, the volume of farm help 
available, the wealth and needs of country 
customers and the like have modified the vol- 
ume of country deliveries and will continue to 


do so. But while admitting these things we 
nevertheless insist that there are few parts 
of the country where retailers have not used 
trucks for this purpose; and having proved 
that it can be done these retailers are going 
to think of trucks as a means of increasing 
the volume of sales. 


Awkward Quiz for Association Secretary 


Association secretaries groan over this pros- 
pect. Here are two members of the same asso- 
ciation, and one is selling in the other’s terri- 
tory by means of his fleet of trucks. The 
second fellow writes the secretary and asks 
what he’s going to do about it; what the as- 
sociation is for if it stands for such goings 
on. The secretary is, of course, in a hard 
position. Almost everybody knows that the 
old idea that certain territory belongs to 
certain dealers has broken down; not espe- 
cially because of any laws passed by Congress 
or State legislatures but because of laws of 
economics. No dealer ‘‘owns’’ any trade 
territory. He is-entitled only to what he ean 
get and hold. ‘£*So,’’ says the aggrieved re- 
tailer, ‘‘it’s a fight to a finish is it? Then 
what do I belong to an association for?’’ 
This, I suppose, is one of the questions a sec- 
retary dreads; for while it is a foolish and 
irrelevant question it is usually asked by a 
man who has lost his temper and consequently 
is not in a frame of mind to understand ex- 
planations. 


Price Cutting Is Antiquated Weapon 


The Realm is in no way an accredited 
spokesman for any association official. No 
doubt the secretaries have their own answers 
to such queries, and it is certain they will 
need to have. But the Realm’s answer would 
be something like this: The ‘‘fight to a 
finish’’ commonly means a price cutting fight, 
which is an old fashioned, short range, smooth 
bore and personally dangerous weapon with 
which to fight. The right way to go at this 
matter is thru sound merchandising in which 
service plays a big part and price cutting 
plays no part at all. The association can’t 
take the place of sound methods and alertness 
in a man’s business. It is not a mutual bene- 
fit society in the sense that all the members 
agree to let each other alone so that the in- 
efficient will prosper as luxuriantly as the 
efficient. On the other hand, as we under- 
stand it, the association is an aid to efficiency, 
a stimulator of alertness and a teacher of 
sound methods. To the individual business 
it brings services that could not otherwise 
be made available. It can not logically inter- 
fere if one dealer sells in another dealer’s 
town unless the offender breaks some sound 
merchandising principle; and even in that 
case about all it could do would be to call his 
attention to this fracture and to the fact that 
such practices are in the long run almost sure 
to be disastrous to himself. Whether or not 
he takes the tip and mends his ways will de- 
pend on whether or not sd believes that he is 
hurting himself. 


Sound Merchandising Methods Win 

It does not follow that moral and ethical 
considerations should limit a yard’s selling to 
a given geographical area. If any reader 
thinks we mean this he has missed the one 
point we have tried to make. Geographical 
areas have nothing to do with it. And while 
the fact of competition is a practical consid- 
eration of great weight, yet in arriving at the 
governing principles it can be disregarded. A 
man is entitled to sell his lumber anywhere so 
long as he satisfies his customer by giving him 
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good values and charges enough for his mer- 
chandise to pay for all the services involved 
and to leave a reasonable profit. 


When Good Service Draws The Customer 


A short time ago we heard a story very 
much to this point. A dealer who owns sev- 
eral yards sold.a bill of goods in which service 
figured very much more extensively than the 
matter of price. The dealer had plans made 
up to suit the customer’s exact wishes— 
something the customer had scarcely hoped 
for—and he had also made a lump-sum price 
to cover the whole operation and had guaran- 
teed the lumber to be sufficient to finish the 
building. So far the customer was well 
pleased. But as the job drew on toward com- 
pletion the carpenter was sure he didn’t have 
material enough. The dealer motored out 
from his main office, which was quite a dis- 
tance away, and checked over the material 
only to find that the carpenter in looking over 
the bill had read the number of pieces of one 
item as the number of feet. Owner and ecar- 
penter felt pretty cheap over this discovery, 
and the owner wanted to pay the dealer for 
his trip. The dealer of course refused pay- 
ment. The same mistake followed a second 
time, and this time the 


so long ago lumber sold itself; and it is only 
within the last few years that merchandising 
made much progress in retail offices. It is 
still generally true that manufacturers of 
lumber are much better at making their prod- 
uct than in selling it. People in a position to 
know say that the bad mercantile practices 
of lumber manufacturers are responsible for 
not a little of the rather senseless succession 
of depression and inflation of wholesale 
prices. This may be laying it on a bit thick; 
but whatever truth there is in it indicates 
that all along the line in the lumber business 
there is a definite need for better merchandis- 
ing, the kind that places emphasis on service 
and on satisfied customers. Such merchandis- 
ing is no warrant for profiteering prices; but 
it will enable a dealer to build up his trade 
in a sound fashion and to get a fair profit out 
of his sales. 


Only the Efficient Merchants Can Survive 


It may mean that the extension of sales into 
new territory, the thing we mentioned near 
the beginning of this article, will go on. 
There is always shifting in the lumber busi- 
ness for there is a certain impersonal ruthless- 
ness in the operation of economic laws. If a 





owner was quite insis- 
tent that he pay the 
dealer for his time and 
trouble. But the dealer 
explained to him that 
in making the price he 
had allowed enough to 
cover the matter of 
service and that 
‘“service’’?’ with him 
meant a customer com- 
pletely served and sat- 
isfied. It made quite 
an impression on the 
owner. Now it hap- 
pens that this same 
farmer intends to build 
a house on another 
farm quite close to a 
town that contains a 
good lumber yard. The 
first dealer has a yard 
in a town quite a few 
miles away. But the 
farmer is going to go 
the extra distance in 
order to buy the mater- 
ial from the man in 
whose service he has 
complete confidence. 
By a territorial divi- 
sion the yard in the 
nearer town should 
get the sale; but on a 
service basis the yard 
three or four times as 
far away is going to 


helpful suggestions. 


YARDS. 


THEM. 


You can’t afford. 
not to build now 


There’s.one thing you can’t afford to do and that’s to delay building. These ate 
golden years for the farmer and these are the days when modern farms are going to be 
worth more than anything elsé in the world. Modern machinery, modern implements, 
the tractor, the automobile, the ‘truck have all come to take their place on the farm. And 
in keeping with the advance the farmer should erect good substantial buildings for gen- 
erations te come. Build now and build for permanency. 


And when you get ready to start be sure and call on our representative at our 
local yard. He is familiar with all types of buildings and will be able to give you many 


Remember we are alwayseon the alert to*be of service. There are many ways 
in which our experience ‘can be-of-help.’ Don’t fail to call for our free building plans. 


LUMBER, LATH,~SHINGLES, SASH, DOORS, INTERIOR 
FINISH, WALL BOARD, BEAVER BOARD, BUILDING 
PAPER, ROOFING, FIRE CLAY, FIRE BRICK, BUILDING 
BRICK, FLUE LINING, DRAIN TILE AND ALL THE OTH- 
ER THINGS YOU MAY NEED ARE CARRIED AT OUR 


WE ARE THE EXCLUSIVE AGENTS IN THIS TERRITORY 
FOR JAMES BARN EQUIPMENT, TECKTONIOUS SILOS 
AND KING VENTILATING SYSTEM. COME AND SEE 





Northern Lumber & Supply Co. 





A TIMELY AD THAT SHOULD PROMOTE HOME BUILDING 





et it. 

‘ Suppose now that the close-by dealer finds 
he has lost the sale and jumps on his success- 
ful competitor about it. The latter can take 
him to his office and show him that the sale 
was made at full price plus enough extra to 
pay for the delivery. What is the disgruntled 
dealer to say then? There isn’t much for 
him to say. His competitor has got full price 
and has beaten him solely by the efficiency 
of his merchandising methods. A person can 
hardly ask a competitor to be inefficient in 
order that the trade may be divided up evenly. 
Neither will he have much heart in cutting 
prices to meet this kind of competition. 


Lumber Industry Needs Better Merchandising 


It is doubtless true that certain dealers are 
more careful buyers than others, or in the ad- 
ministration of their yards they succeed in 
keeping overhead expense down so that they 
can sell for a little less and still make as 
much profit as their competitors. But differ- 
ences in price effected in this way are not 
commonly great. It seems to be generally 
true that retailers are better buyers than they 
are sellers, and this may have come about 
because they had to pay more attention to 
buying than to selling in the old days. Not 


man can’t stick with the procession of pro- 
gress somebody else takes his place. We may 
well see the total number of retail yards de- 
creased during the next few years or at least 
see some of them change hands. The Realm 
has no prejudice against any kind of honest 
and fair retailing, but sometimes it is just a 
little sorry to see the independent yards ab- 
sorbed by the lines. The big, independent 
yards can easily hold their own. It is the 
small yard that is in danger of going down 
before the well planned efficiency of the line. 
Often enough such a failure may be traced 
to a disregard of efficient merchandising, tho 
we know well that other factors such as lack 
of capital, a poor community or some other 
factor over which he has little control makes 
hard sledding for the independent dealer, 
while the greater resources of an established 
line would make a branch yard reasonably 
profitable in the same place. But it has 
proved out often enough that the little fellow 
who sets out with ordinary intelligence and 
perhaps extraordinary determination to make 
himself an efficient merchant has built his lit- 
tle yard into a big one. 

We believe that the independent yard of 
small or medium size has a definite function 


in the lumber industry, and if this department 
could select one class and mark it for special 
assistance into good merchandising this would 
be the one. Perhaps they number as many 
good merchants in their ranks as do the larger 
concerns; but they have special need for effi- 
ciency, for the small yard can less afford to 
stand still than can the large, and the little 
fellow has to keep a sharp watch that the big 
ones do not grow still bigger at his expense. 
He certainly has not the necessary resources 
to embark in the folly of a price fight, so if he 
is to have his normal increase in business he 
must meet bigness with brains. 

We’ve got rather far away from the list of 
retailing policies with which we began. But 
most of these nine points are self explanatory. 
They will repay thoughful study by the man 
who is looking for suggestions to help him 
strengthen his merchandising platform. It is 
interesting to note that the man who made up 
this list has followed the lumber business 
pretty much all of his life and that when he 
set out to apply modern merchandising meth- 
ods to the retailing of lumber he went to 
other lines of trade for his ideas. He had 
discovered that a good deal of lumber retail- 
ing was conducted much like old time horse 
trading, with the same old line of dickering 
and deceit practiced on both sides. He also 
observed that as a result of this method lum- 
bermen and their prices were held in uni- 
versal distrust. But other merchants who 
didn’t dicker could deal with the same people 
without difficulty. This was the beginning of 
a determination on his part to make a one- 
price policy, to set the prices at right levels 
and then to place selling emphasis on service, 
where it belongs. He has no patent on his 
methods, and their success with a big com- 
pany indicates that they have enough vitality 
when properly adapted to put the sales of 
any yard on a sound basis. 





Better Merchandising 


In Chicago there is a doughnut shop famous 
for the quality of its specialty. It is a small 
shop tucked away between large ones and the 
entrance is thru two doors only about five feet 
apart. To get thru the second door one had to 
take a step up. Altho large signs were put on 
the walls to ‘‘ Watch Your Step’’ some one was 
always stumbling going out and several bad 
falls resulted. One day a retail lumberman, 
attracted by the odor, entered and after 
sampling the doughnuts noticed the sign. He 
stopped and looked, pulled out a piece of paper 
and did a little figuring. Going to the propri- 
etor he said, ‘‘I know you do not own this 
shop, but I am sure it would be worth many 
dollars to you to have the entrance fixed up 
so that no one can stumble, and then you can 
take down those. signs reading ‘Watch Your 
Step.’ I will send a man here to do it and I 
will furnish the material and guarantee a good 
job at a total cost to you of $25. 

It took a carpenter three hours to do the job, 
forty feet of short length maple flooring and 
two 2x8’s six feet long. Short length lumber 
only was used. That is ‘‘Better Merchandis- 
ing. 





FIRE PROTECTION FOR BUILDINGS 


The sixth edition of the Crosby-Fiske-Forster 
Hand-Book of Fire Protection has come from — 
the press of D. Van Nostrand, 8 Warren Street, 
New York City. This valuable work first ap- 
peared twenty-two years ago, and of course the 
several revisions have differed greatly in order 
to keep abreast of changes in methods of guard- 
ing against fire. The book deals with buildings 
rather than with forests, and is a cyclopedia of 
causes of fires and the best methods of prevent- 
ing or curbing them. It is a volume of 755 
pages, revised and condensed in a way to in- 
clude all essential topics and exclude all that 
do not bear directly on the subject. Builders 
as well as lawmakers will find it a valuable 
storehouse of information on the subject of 
fireproof construction and fire protection. The 
price is $4, and the book can be ordered from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Business for Dull Months 


In every line of business there is a period in 
the year when comparative dullness may be ex- 
pected. In the retail lumber field this period 
comes in the winter and in large part is accepted 
philosophically. Some alert lumbermen have 
discovered, however, that this period can be 
turned to good advantage, not only by attend- 
ing conventions and assimilating new ideas and 
planning the coming year’s business, but by 
stimulating business which is peculiarly suscep- 
tible to development during slack periods. 

The average householder has more time in 
the winter than in the summer, if for no other 
reason than that cold weather keeps people in- 
doors. During that period a handy man with 
tools, if properly approached, can be induced 
to make a lot of household appliances which 
will prove satisfactory to himself and his wife 
and will result in utilizing short length lumber 
to excellent advantage. For example: Shoes 
when kept on the floor of a closet always look 
messy, are hard to pick out and are often mis- 
treated. They are much easier to take from a 
shelf up above the clothes than to take from 
the floor, and to make such a shelf calls for a 
short board 10 or 12 inches wide and two short 
lengths to nail to the wall to support the ends 
of shelf. Or the children may want a bird 
house or two to set out next spring, or a simple 
little closet or series of shelves might to excel- 
lent advantage be fitted into kitchen or pantry. 
All of these articles can be built of short length 
lumber which the retail lumberman can obtain 
at a low price and which he can sell at an ex- 
cellent profit. The fact that this material is 
cut to length suitable for the householder is a 
strong selling point and one which should not 
be overlooked in selling short lengths. It is 
true that in some cases a little trimming would 
have to be done, but with the proper sort of 
cut-off saw this can be done very cheaply and 
quickly by the retail dealer and will be of ma- 
_ terial assistance to the customer. 

But after the shelf is put up, or the closet 
made, or the bird houses constructed, the job is 
not completed. These articles need to be stained 
or painted and the enterprising retailer can read- 
ily reap a nice profit from the sale of paints 
and stains. Furthermore, by suggestive adver- 
tising a good deal of decorating and varnishing 
could be stimulated in the ordinary house dur- 
ing the winter. People like changes. Women 
buy new hats, new dresses, new coats, not be- 
cause their old ones are worn out, but because 
they just want a change. Styles of painting 
come and go just as styles in other things and 
by taking advantage of this quality in human 
nature considerable paint can be disposed of 
during what is commonly called the dull season. 


An Excellent Perpetual Inventory 

It is not disclosing any secret to say that the 
Spears Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
an exceedingly efficient perpetual inventory sys- 
tem which combined with its buying policy does 
much to keep down the cost of doing business 
for that alert firm. 

A perpetual inventory system is as efficient 
as the user seeks to make it. In other words 
a@ perpetual inventory system can be made to 
save many dollars or, thru lack of studying 
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results disclosed by its use it may simply be a 
liability, in that the only result obtained from 
it is the cost of keeping it up. 

The Spears Lumber Co. has a definite buying 
policy. It has carefully investigated the re- 
quirements of Grand Rapids and contiguous ter- 
ritory and then decided what woods and what 
grades were best suited to the needs of the com- 
munity. The company buys these woods and 
these grades and no others. Furthermore, the 
company has determined what is the maximum 
amount of stock which should ever be carried 
and also the minimum amount. The stock, there- 
fore, is never allowed to exceed the maximum 
and when the minimum is reached a certain 
amount is ordered. 


The perpetual inventory system used by the 
Spears Lumber Co. is shown in the accompany- 
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Making a Shed Front an Asset 


The outside of a retail lumber shed can be a 
business getter, it can drive trade away, or it 
can be neutral. In the first class may be placed 
the sheds of the Corn Belt Lumber Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. These sheds are not pretentious, but 
they are carefully arranged and the essential 
things which keep down the cost of handling 
lumber and other materials have not been 
skimped. The sheds are kept neat in appear- 
ance and well painted where necessary. The 
end of the largest shed that faces on a prom- 
inent street is painted, and in a most unusual 
manner. On the front is shown an unusually at- 
tractive home, and the fact that the company 
will supply plans and specifications free is given 
prominence. The doors bear their share of the 
illustration, but when open do not detract from 








Making the Shed Front a Dividend Getter—How the Corn Belt Lumber Co. Does It 


ing illustration, which is made from one of the 
cards used. From this it will be noted that on 
the card there is a place for a record regard- 
ing every vital fact concerning the particular 
item listed. A card is provided for every item 
carried and in the office by turning to the card 
it is possible to tell immediately the amount of 
stock on hand, what the cost of the stock was 
and what number bin, in which alley and in 
which building the stock is to be found. A 
column is provided in which all orders for this 
stock are entered so that at all times it is 
possible to tell, not only how much is on hand 
in the yard but how much is on order. Another 
column is provided as a record for the orders 
received, while two columns are provided for dis- 
bursements, which of course are nothing more 
nor less than the local sales. The back of the 
card is devoted entirely to disbursements. The 
lumber comes in in large units, as a rule, but of 
course goes out in small orders and consequently 
much more space must be provided for the dis- 
bursements. 


TuHarT labor has squeezed the wage orange dry, 
is the opinion expressed recently by George 
E. Putnam, former professor of finance in Wash- 
ington University. ‘‘The present,’’ said he, 
*“is no time for wage earners to press demands 
for advances. The industrial situation has 
reached the point where temporary gains by 
labor will be more than offset by subsequent 
losses.’? 
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its appearance. This painting blazons forth in 
telling style the fact that the Corn Belt Lumber 
Co. is in the home building business. 

Another especially commendable feature of 
the yard layout is that all the alleys have con- 
crete roads. These roads are easy to keep clean 
and dust is reduced to a minimum. The ac- 
cumulation of dust on good stock does a great 
deal of damage besides actually making the 
material less attractive. 


Adds Yard to New York Chain 


New York, Nov. 29.—A chain of lumber 
yards has been established in Brooklyn by the 
Broadway Lumber Co., the facilities of the com- 
pany having been enlarged recently by the open- 
ing of a capacious enclosure at 800 Flatbush 
Avenue. The company now has yards so lo- 
cated as to care for the needs of customers in 
any section of the borough with dispatch and 
as well possesses storage space sufficient for an 
attractive display of its various products. 

The Flatbush Avenue yard is designed to 
care for the retail demands of nearby Long 
Islanders and was opened in the dull season, as 
President S. W. Whitbread explained, so that 
the firm may be prepared for the expected 
spring building boom. The Flatbush Avenue 
yards are located in one of the fastest growing 
sections of Brooklyn. Said Mr. Whitbread: 


The idea of a chain of lumber aa differs 
from the ordinary chain stores proposition, in that 
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we have no idea of price cutting mixed up in our 
plans. The idea is simply to facilitate service. 
With our other three yards in full operation we 
have experienced delays in the past that we 
deemed best to do away with. 

From the Flatbush Avenue enclosure we will 
deal mainly with our Long Island trade and to 
facilitate matters we will be equipped with a fleet 
of eight or ten large automobile trucks. We get 
most of our lumber by the Long Island Railroad, 
all of our yards being accessible to its tracks, but 
we will rely exclusively upon automobile trucks 
for our deliveries. 


In connection with broadening its facilities, 
the Broadway Lumber Co. has adopted another 
innovation, in the establishment of a service 
department. The department is in charge of 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


A. V, B. Marrin, an architect, whose business 
it will be to supply plans and specifications to 
customers free of charge. Mr. Marrin had been 
an architect for years and is a specialist in de- 
signing frame dwellings. Thru the new depart- 
ment the prospective customer, generally in 
doubt as to what he wants, may see a varied 
display of wares. Samples of various grades 
and patterns of lumber, moldings, wall boards 
and veneered panels have been arranged in an 
attractive exhibition. 

Mr. Whitbread is the originator of the exhi- 
bition idea and he says he took advantage of 
the dull season to fix things up, because there 


will be no time for anything but business soon 
after the new year dawns. 


AN APPEAL for extra precautions against for- 
est fire and adoption of a resolution requesting 
the United States to spend more money in re- 
forestation of Michigan, were the principal fea- 
tures of a meeting of the public domain com- 
mission held at Lansing, Mich., Nov. 18. The 
resolution asks Michigan to join with other 
States to secure aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment in protecting the remaining forests and 
in rebuilding the once heavily timbered areas 
of this State. 





A SIMPLE TELEGRAPH CODE OF WIDE SCOPE 


A telegraph code should be simple, should pro- 
vide an absolutely accurate method of trans- 
mitting messages, should be easy to use either 
in coding or decoding, and last but not least 
should be adapted to the requirements of the 
industry. In Wood’s Simplex Self Checking 
Telegraph Code the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
glad to offer to the lumber trade such a code. 
It is complete, not only in all classes of lumber 
descriptions, workings, grades, sizes ete., but 
covers practically all other products which are 
sold by retail lumbermen and most supplies 
needed by loggers and lumber producers. In 
addition to lumber the code covers many other 
fields. 


Wood’s Simplex Code is what is known as a 
3-letter code and is not patterned after any 
known method of coding. It is the shortest 
comprehensive, practical method of coding 
messages ever devised. As the code words are 
of three letters each it takes three code words 
to make one telegraph word. A code word may 
mean sentences, words, trade terms ete. If 
length of messages is considered, as much as 
seventy-five words of language can be stated 
in one telegraph word. This, however, is merely 
incidental as the code is so elastic and complete 
that almost anything desired on any subject 
can be stated. It is the greatest time and money 
saver ever devised in codes and furthermore 
the code is of handy size, sturdily and per- 
manently bound and so made that it will stand 
the very hardest service. The printing is plain 
and readable and the book is of such size that 
it will fit into a pocket readily. 


With Wood’s Simplex Code it is possible to 
express briefly but very comprehensively prac- 
tically all business details pertaining to a trans- 
action in lumber. The fact that the code con- 
tains practically all varieties of wood with their 
common English as well as botanical names 
eliminates misunderstandings in the reference 
to the kind of lumber on which the quotation 
or inquiry is based. Uses for lumber are given 
in great detail so that it is possible to specify 
in addition to the grade or finish desired what 
the lumber is to be used for and to give details 
as to special grades. The code can be used by 
all classes of lumbermen. Exporters will find 
it very helpful in foreign business while a 
wholesaler or lumber manufacturer will find it 
useful in making offers to the trade and send- 
ing messages between offices, while retailers 
will find it equally useful. So few words are 
required and the code is so absolutely mathe- 
matical that the enormous advantages from a 
financial standpoint will at once be obvious. 
In addition to lumber, as mentioned before, 
various supplies used in logging camps and saw- 
mills are included. Retailers who handle, in 
connection with lumber, other commodities such 
as paints, glass, cement and coal will find full 
details regarding sending messages in descrip- 
tive terms in the code. Furthermore the code is 
to be distributed in all fields so that it can be 
used safely. 


Every lumber dealer, large or small, every 
sawmill operator, every wholesaler and everyone 
who has to order lumber by telegraph should 
have a copy of the code. Below are given some 
telegrams showing how messages can be reduced 
by the use of Wood’s Simplex Self Checking 
Telegraph Code: 


Quote and advise if you can make immediate 
shipment on: 

500 pieces 2x4-16 No. 1 common S1S1E 

400 pieces 2x4-14 No. 1 common S1S1E 

300 pieces 2x4-12 No. 1 common S1S1E 
15,000 feet 1x8 No. 1 common hemlock shiplap 
10,000 feet 1x4 A red cedar bevel siding 
5,000 feet 1x4 No. 2 clear fir vert. grain flooring 
4,000 feet 1x6 No. 3 clear flat grain fir flooring 


WOOD'S SIMPLEX. 
SELF CHECKING 
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50 2x12-16 No. 2 clear stepping 
5,000 feet 1x4 E&CV No. 2 clear fir ceiling 
Balance each car, mixed width No. 1 common fir 
boards S1S, 80 percent 12 to 16 feet. 


There are one hundred and forty-eight words 
in this message, which with Wood’s Simplex 
Code are reduced to twenty-eight. 

For immediate wire acceptance and prompt ship- 


ment please quote cars our city hundred thousand 
feet Arkansas soft pine seven-eighths flooring 


BOARD MEASURE 
Feet of Board Measure Contained in 
One Running (Linear) Foot of 
Scantling of Different Dimensions 
By C#ar.es H. Turner, Jun. Mem., A.S.M. E. 


Body of Table gives Feet of Board Measure 


This message contains twenty-six words, and 
in Wood’s Simplex Code is reduced to four 
words. 

We offer for prompt shipment car your city basis 
equalized freight rate minimum car each Georgia 
pine ceiling standard sizes southern cypress tank 
stock. Can supply either No. 1 common or common 
and better. 

This message contains thirty-four words, and 
in Wood’s Simplex Code is reduced to five 
words. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the distributer 
of Wood’s Simplex Self Checking Telegraph 
Code for the lumber industry. The codperation 
of all branches of the lumber industry is solic- 
ited in putting this code into universal use. It 
will save money and trouble and increase the 
accuracy of transmitted messages. The code is 
guaranteed to be the simplest and the quickest 
as well as the shortest method of sending 
messages. The price is $10 a copy and if the 
purchaser is not thoroly satisfied. with it the 
code can be returned and the money will be re- 
funded. 


THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD RECKONER 


In this country there are many men who are 
compelled to figure over and over odd sizes of 
lumber, especially hardwood lumber, to deter- 
mine the board footage. One day a man who 
had done such figuring constantly as a buyer 
for a large implement concern sat down and 
gradually evolved a table, a section of which 
is shown herewith. This is called the American 
Hardwood Reckoner and not only saves time and 
money, but takes away a lot of the drudgery 

for those who have to 





figure the board con- 
tents of odd widths and 
thicknesses. 


LUMBER Ll 
BOARD MEASURE 





TABLE The American Hard- 


wood Reckoner gives the 
footage for one lineal 
foot in pieces beginning 





Thickness Inches 


with 44 inch in width 








SECTION OF AMERICAN HARDWOOD RECKONER 


standard lengths twelve to sixteen feet not to ex- 
— —. percent ten feet dressed two sides and 
matched. 


_ This message contains thirty-nine words, and 
in — Simplex Code is reduced to five 
words. 


Make inquiry and see if you can obtain for us 
one hundred thousand feet heart select dense 
southern pine to be used for fancy paneling to be 
reasonably free of imperfections. If it is absolutely 
necessary will buy at an advance of 10 percent 
above market providing you can buy quality which 
will suit our requirements. Shipment must be sub- 
ject to inspection of official exchange our city and 
to comply with the standards and classifications 
of the Southern Pine Association. 


This message contains eighty-one words, and 
in Wood’s Simplex Code is reduced to eight 
words. 

Can you make offer five cars western hemlock 
standard sizes and thickness can assort third of 


car each dimension if desired. Goods now ready 
for shipment. 


and extending up to 18 
inches in width. In 
thickness the table be- 
gins at 1 inch and runs 
up to 12 inches. Both 
widths and thicknesses 
progress by quarter 
inches. The board foot- 
age is given for all the 
sizes or for 2,640 sizes. 

The accompanying illustration shows a sec- 
tion taken from the first page. The American 
Hardwood Reckoner consists of four pages, 
printed on heavy manilla paper and just the 
size to fit in the pocket easily. 


The type is plain and easy to read and is 
extremely convenient for handling. It is the 
handiest, quickest and best reckoner for hard- 
wood and is especially valuable for figuring in- 
ventories, making out invoices and in extension 
work of all kinds involving a number of sizes 
of lumber. It will be especially appreciated by 
furniture manufacturers and other users of odd 
sizes of lumber. 


Printed on heavy manilla paper 4% x 8% 
inches in size and with plain legible type the 
American Hardwood Reckoner will be sold by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 35 cents a copy 
or $2.50 for ten. 
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Forestry Work In New England 


Article VII—The Important Place in the Use of Wood Filled by Small Articles 











The purchaser of a _nickel’s 
worth of candy or chocolate in 
the sweet shop is better pleased 
if the lumps do not stick together, 
than he is if they come out of the 
pail glued one to another in a 
mass that must be broken apart 
before much success in eating the 
candy can be achieved. 

But what has that to do with 
forestry in New England? There 
is a relationship which is not so 
far-fetched as might be supposed. 
Lumps of candy or chocolate kept 
in a bucket made of white pine 
do not stick together; but if the 
pail is made of paper, as many 
pails now are, the lumps are 
likely to adhere, one to another. 
The reason is that the porous 
wood absorbs the moisture thrown ° 
off by the candy in process of dry- ‘ ee = 
ing, but the paper pail absorbs <a 
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and he must pitch it into its 
proper compartment, and must do 
it instantly, and never miss. He 
must determine at the first glance 
where it belongs. He has no op- 
portunity to measure it, or even 
to look at it a second time. If 
he pauses to do that, the bolts 
coming down from the cut-off saw 
will swamp him. His eye must 
be as quick as lightning and his 
hands as quick as his eye. If he 
does not attain to that perfection 
he is a failure at his job and must 
give place to another. Some men 
can never learn to do it. A cer- 
tain ‘‘mathematics of the eye,’’ 
the quality that is absolutely es- 
sential for the baseball man at 
the bat, is necessary. If the man 
does not naturally have the gift, 
he can not acquire it, and can 
never become a successful block 





nothing, and the dampness soft- 
ens the lumps and they stick to- 
gether. For that reason, the pine 
pail is liked by candy dealers. 
Their sales increase because of it and their customers are better 
satisfied. 

Taking advantage of this, the factory that produces white pine 
candy pails has an inside track on the market. Two plants at 
Winchendon, Mass., manufacture large numbers of wood pails for 
candy. They make other articles, including tubs, keelers, ice cream 
freezers, and numerous kinds of woodenware, but the candy pail is 
the leader. They use thousands of cords of white pine yearly, cut on 
the surrounding hills where corn was once cultivated or where flocks 
of sheep fattened on the rich pasture before the farms were abandoned 
and overgrown with pine. 

The material arrives at the factories for the most part in the form 
of. logs, not lumber. The logs are 
crosscut into bolts, and these are 


Thousands of Cords of Pulpwood at Cumberland Mills, Me., Trans- 
ported by Sea and Land 


thrower. 
**Blue Pine’’ Not Wanted 


The bluing of lumber and logs 
is common in all parts of the United States when weather is warm and 
damp. It is often known as ‘‘sap stain,’’ and is due to fungus on or 
beneath the surface of the wood. Much discussion has been devoted 
to the subject in an attempt to determine whether this blue color 
indicates that the wood has really deteriorated or that it simply looks 
bad. Frequently the argument pro and con is about equally divided, 
with no final decision reached. 

Ask the man who makes pickle tubs of pine in New England 
whether the blue wood is as good as the other, and he will answer 
without ifs or ands that it is inferior. A tub made of blue staves 
will not hold brine. It seeps thru the wood and leaves the pickles 
dry, and they are ruined. Consequently a blue pine log receives no 
welcome in a pickle pail factory. 
The fact that pine becomes porous 





reduced to staves on stave saws 
or to lids and bottoms on shingle 
saws. Lids and bottoms may con- 
tain knots, but the staves must 
not. White pine is peculiarly 
suitable for clear staves, because 
the knots on this tree are grouped. 
The limbs come out of the trunk 
in a whorl, like the spokes of a 
wheel from the hub, and for the 
next foot or two the trunk is 
clear. The clear lengths between 
the whorls of limbs provide the 
stave bolts so highly prized by 
the candy bucket makers. Some 
clear lengths are nearly two feet, 
others less than six inches. 


The Block Throwers 


The candy pail factories employ 
specialists whose job is to sort 
out the stave bolts on the basis 
of length. The longest is 20 
inches, for ice cream freezers, the 
shortest four or five inches, for 
toy tubs, and a dozen or more 
lengths come between. The man 
who operates the cut-off saws, 
cuts out the clear lengths, long 
and short, as they come to him, 
and all bolts go down the same 
chute to a common bin, where all 
are mixed. It is the block throw- 
er’s work to separate them and 
toss the bolts into separate com- 
partments, each length in its par- 
ticular bin, but the knots that 
are eut out go to the engine fur- 
nace. 

Long training and close ob- 
servation alone can fit a man for 





when it turns blue gives a hint 
that the fungus which is responsi- 
ble for the change in color in- 
duces a radical change in the 
wood’s structure, opening pass- 
ages by which the brine can seep 
away. 

The makers of woodenware pre- 
fer young pine to old, in one re- 
spect at least. The young wood 
is sound, the old may not be; but 
the waste in young trees may be 
greater than in old, because of 
the high ratio of knots in the 
former. In sawing out bolts for 
bucket staves, the bad knots— 
and there are many—are reserved 
for fuel. The staves pass thru 
dry kilns, usually spending five 
days in the artificial heat, but 
large staves require more time 
than small. 

Every pail needs a wood grip 
for its handle, and every tub 
needs two. The wood grips are 
of the cheapest material, and in 
a large plant they are produced 
in enormous numbers. One of 
the Winchendon woodenware fac- 
tories manufactured enough for 
five years in advance, stored 
them, and then dismantled the 
lathe that made them, in order to 
install another machine in its 
place that was more badly needed. 
It is presumed that when the five 
years’ supply has been exhausted, 
a new handle machine will be in- 
stalled and will operate for a time 
on quantity production. 








that job. He must be able at a 
glance to know whether a bolt is 
13 or 13% inches; or 6 or 7 inches, 


This Small Stream In Maine Drove a Mill Many Years, But Steam Now 
Does the Work 


The Makers of Matches 


The Diamond Match Co.’s plant 
at Athol, Mass., has long been a 
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large user of second growth white pine of that 
region. Joseph J. Dearborn, a graduate of the 
Harvard University School of Forestry, is 
manager, and he gives as much thought to the 
growing as to the using of wood, for the two 
are properly combined. Supplies come to the 
plant from the contiguous regions of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, where white 
pine grows rapidly and yields abundantly. 
Almond Smith made matches at Athol, 
sixty-one years ago and is associated with 
the Diamond Match Co. at that place yet. 
He was there ahead of the company, and long 
ago cast his fortunes with it and has seen the 
development of the match industry of that 
region from a very small beginning three score 
years ago. During that time he has progress- 
ed from a job held by a 14-year-old boy to 
the position of timber buyer for the com- 
pany, which is his occupation now at the 
age of seventy-five. He almost knows the 
individual pine trees within twenty or thirty 
miles of Athol; for he has seen them grow 
up. Very few of them are as old as he is. It 

















Blighted Old Field Chestnut in Massachusetts. 
It Is Being Cut to Save It 


was said that Caesar knew the names of all 
the soldiers in his army; and Almond Smith 
is as well acquainted with the pine trees 
which he has watched over since they were 
seedlings. The unnumbered millions of 
matches manufactured there have practically 
all come from pines that sprouted from seeds 
since he can remember. 

He and Manager Dearborn accompanied the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative on an 
auto trip thru sections of two States, and 
pointed out the finest woodlots and gave the 
history of each, its age, origin, value, and 
prospective future. Near East Ringe, N. H., 
there was being cut a pine lot about sixty 
years old. It had been an unlucky lot. The 
trees had not done well, because there were 
too many of them. The large had crowded 
the small to death and the small had nearly 
succeeded in crowding the large to a fatal 
conclusion; so that, tho the trees stood very 
thick, the lot, as scale showed on cutting it, 
was yielding only about 18,000 feet per acre, 


while another lot a few miles away, also 
being cut, was running 50,000 feet an acre. 

The lesson taught by this contrast is that 
growing pine needs some help from man. 
Poor trees should be cut out to give the good 
a chance. If left to fight it out, the fight 
may terminate like the scrap of the famous 
Kilkenny cats, in which the victor was ir- 
reparably damaged. Many of the trees on 
the lot at East Ringe were mere bean poles 
in size tho old enough to be saw logs, and tall 
enough for flag poles. They were dying or 
were already dead, and of course would 
never improve. Consequently Manager Dear- 
born was cutting the stand clean, using for 
matches all that was fit, and preparing the 
ground for a new forest. In this way the 
progressive users of wood take advantage of 
every opportunity to provide for the future, 
not leaving anything to chance where a scien- 
tific solution is possible. ‘‘He is the best 
conservative who lops the moldering branch 
away.’’ 

Sawing Match Blocks 

Finished matches are not made at the Athol 
plant. The smell of sulphur and phosphorus 
is not detected there. The blocks are shipped 
elsewhere to be made into matches. The blocks 
are 11% inches long, and matches are that 
length when split out. No block is longer, 
measured lengthwise with the grain; but they 
may be several inches wide, depending upon 
the size of the piece from which they are 
cut. Logs as small as 3% inches in diameter 
are made into match blocks. The stock must 
be absolutely clear of knots, pitch, and all 
defects; therefore, the blocks are rigidly in- 
spected, and those rejected are sent elsewhere, 
some to toy factories. The Diamond Match 
Co. has a toy factory at Oswego, N. Y., where 
material is sent which is not up to grade for 
matches. 

Match blocks turned out by the Athol fac- 
tory are shipped to various parts of the United 
States and to many foreign countries. The 
boxes in which shipments are made are 23x- 
27x30 inches, and the blocks are packed in 
them by girls who are very skillful in so 
fitting the blocks of many sizes that every 
nook and corner is filled. Europe buys large 
shipments of white pine blocks from Massa- 
chusetts, and splits the matches, and tips them 
with sulphur and phosphorus. Another match 
block factory in that part of Massachusetts 
(William Brown & Sons), makes large ship- 
ments of blocks to Wheeling, W. Va., where 
a former brewery has been converted into a 
match factory, and where New England white 
pine is preferred before all other woods. 
Sapwood and heartwood are both used. 
Matches on the Pacific coast are made of Port 
Orford cedar and of sugar pine. Many Swe- 
dish and Norwegian matches are aspen or 
poplar. The white pine match ranks with the 
best the world over. One of the essential 
qualities of a good match wood is that it will 
burn with a clear, bright blaze, and that when 
the blaze ceases, the glowing coal quickly dies. 


What Novelty Makers Are Doing. 


A little factory, belonging to the Estate of 
Jonas Damon, almost squarely on the State line 
between New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
turns out 350 kinds of brush handles, yet it 
does not specialize in handles. It makes a 
little of nearly every- 
thing that belongs in 
the novelty class, and 
the class is a sort of 
catch-all for what be- | 
longs nowhere else. It 
is not easy to imagine 
all the kinds of handles 
that brushes require;and yet tools in the ag- 
gregate, call for two or three handles where 
brushes need one. It would be nearly as 
easy to master the Chinese alphabet as to 
learn the names and peculiarities of all the 
handles put out by that factory. So many 
are the sizes and shapes that nearly any piece 
of wood, hardwood or softwood, is good for 
a handle; but the principal kinds are birch, 
beech, maple, pine, fir, spruce and hemlock. 

Wood knobs run a gamut as long as that of 


the brush handles. Sizes and shapes are as 
numerous, and every wood that grows in New 
England is suitable for a knob of some kind; 
and if not needed for ‘knobs, it is just the 
thing for some kind of button or plug wanted 
by manufacturers of furniture, toys, or some- 
thing else. The amazing thing about a nov- 
city shop is the multitudinous character of the 
output and the wide range of the market. 
Things too numerous to have individual names 
are shipped by box, keg, barrel, bag, and 
poke to places so many as to be confusing and 








Courtesy Mason & Parker Mfg. Co., Winchendon, Mass. 
Close Utilization of Wood in a Toy Factory 


to industries nearly as many. It is hard to 
imagine that wood can be worked into pieces 
so small and so many, and yet each one be 
an individual article of definite size, shape 
and for a particular purpose. In that shop 
they made a knob or plug so small that 520 
made of gray birch weigh only one pound. Yet 
that may not be the smallest. It is only an 
example of close utilization. That particu- 
lar article was a disk or plug to conceal the 
head of a countersunk screw in furniture mak- 
ing. Equally small is the buttonmold, which 
is a wood button to be covered with cloth. 
Kegs of them go out. 

The foreman knows all these diminutive 
articles as well as an entomologist knows the 
chitinized beaks of the dead bugs in his eabi- 
nets, and can call them by names as accura- 
tely. 

**Look in there,’’ remarked the foreman as 
he opened the door of a eubbyhole on a post 
above a lathe. 

The racks within dangled with curious bits 
of metal. 

‘‘These are some of the special bits for 
making these small turnings,’’ he went on. 
‘‘Nearly every article has its special tool. 
These before you cost $1,000 to make.’’ 

That was probably $200 a pound. It was 
the work on them, not the metal in them, 
that made the value higher than if they had 
been so much solid silver. A jeweler’s tools 
are scarcely more highly specialized than are 
some of those in a wood novelty shop. 

The Survival of the Spigot 

Whether the spigot be classed as wooden- 
ware or among novelties, it holds its job. 
Prohibition which outlawed the beer keg and 
the wine cask did not hurt the spigot a par- 





How They Cut Clear Stave Bolts “A” from Very Knotty White Pine 


ticle, according to the testimony of spigot 
makers who say that there was never 
in the past such a demand for spigots as at 
present. Orders for them come from dealers 
who never ordered any until a year or two 
ago. Novelty factories make them of maple, 
birch, beech, and even of chestnut and spruce. 
No explanation is forthcoming of what caused 
the demand to increase after so many bever- 
ages had disappeared from the market. The 
old superstition that the wood of which a 
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spigot is made exercises some esoteric influ- 
ence upon the liquid that flows thru it, is 
said to be disappearing. One of the largest 
spigot makers in New England says he no 
longer hears that argument from purchasers of 
the article. Formerly it was believed that 
vinegar and cider should flow thru an apple- 
wood spigot; molasses needed a maple spigot; 
beer wanted a birch spigot unless it were 
spruce beer, and in that case the spigot must 
be of spruce wood. 
Development of the Toy Industry 

Toy makers in New England follow the ex- 
ample of novelty manufacturers and use 
scraps and small pieces as much as possible. 
It is not practicable, however, to make all toys 
of scraps. Sleds and wagons, which are im- 
portant in the industry, require fairly good 
grades of lumber; but even here small pieces 
ean be used in many parts. No toy factory 
undertakes to put out all kinds of toys, but 
usually each specializes along certain lines. 
The following classes of toys are produced by 
the Mason & Parker Manufacturing Co., Win- 
chendon, Mass. It should be remembered 
that each item is not a single thing but a 
class. 


Automobiles 
Blackboards 
Wallboards 

Easel Boards 
Combination Desks 


Cannon 

Carts 

Chimes 

Cireus Cars 
Country Groceries 


Tool Chests 

Tool Kits 

Trunks 

Tubs 

Washboards 
Washing Machines 
Wash Sets 


Express Wagons 
Ironing Boards 
Kitchen Cabinets 
Musical Menageries 
Noah’s Arks 

Pastry Sets 

Pianos 

Telephones 


The toy industry is growing in this coun- 
try. This is not attributed wholly to the 
war, which cut off supplies from Europe, for 
the manufacture of toys in America was in- 
creasing before the beginning of the war and 
it has continued to grow. The abundance of 
cheap and excellent wood in this country is 
responsible for the substantial character of 
the industry, and the ingenuity of American 
inventors helps. The market is here and no 
foreign trade in this line need be sought. 

Just now the desire to cut and use chestnut 
in the blight-infected regions, before the dead 
wood deteriorates, stimulates the manufac- 
ture of toys in New England. This wood is 
ideal for them, being light and strong, and it 
is cheap. New England is hard: hit by the 
blight and is in a fair way to lose all its chest- 
nut, unless, as some scientists believe will 
happen, the tree develops an immunity to the 
disease before complete destruction of the 
species results. At all events, the trees now 
struck by the blight will be lost unless they 
ean be utilized during the next few years, 


and toy making offers one way of making 
profitable use of the wood. 

Pulp mills in New England are among the 
large and very careful users of wood. Many 
of the companies operate sawmills and various 
kinds of wood using factories in addition to 
their pulp and paper operations. If a log is 
worth more as lumber than as pulpwood, they 
saw lumber. If the bark which is peeled from 
logs is valuable for tanning or for dyes, they 
make use of it in that way. Operations are 
generally on a large scale, but details are as 
closely watched as are those in the small shop 
or on a woodlot of only an acre or so. Pulp 
mills deal in millions, whether acres, feet, 
dollars, or tons, but they deal carefully, down 
to the smallest details. The large companies 
have laboratories with corps of scientists who 
devote all their time and knowledge to study- 
ing special problems. The companies make 
so many articles that lists can hardly be com- 
piled, and some seem, at first glance, to be 


- unrelated to wood. For example, one of the 


largest pulp and paper companies in New 
England makes a sort of substitute for lard 
that cooks use and would not be without. 
Chemists have shown how to do it, taking 
some of the elements from wood, others from 
the air. When the woodsman and the scien- 
tist work hand in hand with plenty of capital, 
they produce wonders. 


[The next article of this series will deal with 
the marketing of shavings and sawdust.—EDITOoR. ] 





CELEBRATES ITS THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 1—The Huttig Sash & 
Door Co. was founded thirty-five years ago to- 
day by the late Charles H. Huttig. In honor of 
the anniversary of the founding of this immense 
concern, an entertainment and dance will be 
given at Moolah Temple next Saturday evening 
for all of its 475 employees, their families and 
a number of intimate friends who havé been in- 
vited by A. J. Siegel, president. 

A most interesting souvenir program has been 
issued giving a history of the concern. The 
program contains photographs of the plant in 
its various stages of development, as well as 
portraits of Mr. Huttig and Mr. Siegel. Sta- 
tistics show the average life of an American 
business to be seven years, and so it is felt that 
the continued growth of this company thru five 
times this period is a ‘‘ glowing tribute to the 
founder of the company, Charles H. Huttig, its 
first president, who laid the foundation on which 
his successor, A. J. Siegel, and his organization 
have builded, and builded well, the splendid in- 
stitution.’’ : 

The program continues with this history of 
the business: 


In 1885 the company was founded—its first 
place of business was at Main and Dock streets in 
St. Louis—a 2-story brick warehouse building with 
a total of only 40,000 square feet, twenty-seven 
employes: five in the office, twenty in_the ware- 
house and two salesmen. Just one year later, or in 
1886, a small factory was added and with this 
addition it was felt at the time the company was 
sufficiently equipped to be able to handle all its 
business for some time to come, but the policy of 
the company as laid down by its founder was of 
such an advanced and truly helpful character that 
it drew to the house an ever increasing patronage 
and it was not long before larger and better 
equipped quarters were necessary, and in 1892 the 
company moved to what was known as 3900 Cho- 
teau Avenue, St. Louis. 

This new plant was looked upon as of mammoth 
size, as it contained close to 150,000 square feet 
of floor space, and the number of employees totaled 
one hundred and fifty, but, as before, the com- 
pany’s advanced business methods continued to at- 
tract an ever increasing patronage and it was not 
long until a still larger plant was greatly needed, 
and in 1902 a tract of seven acres was purchased 
on Vandeventer at Sarah Street in St. Louis and 
here was erected a group of buildings—oflice, fac- 
tory, warehouse, stable, lumber sheds etc., repre- 
senting in all 365,000 square feet of floor space; 
and in 1910, our twenty-fifth anniversary, the com- 
pany was occupying this model plant and its em- 
ployees numbered close to three hundred. 


The first and only setback occurred in June 
15, 1911, when the plant was destroyed by fire, 
but, before the firemen had quit throwing water 
on the ruins, the plant of the W. G. Frye Manu- 
facturing Co. was purchased and operated. The 
new plant was completed and operations there 
begun on Jan. 2, 1912. 


The program thus tells of the elevation of 
the present head of the institution: 


In the minds and hearts of every one connected 
with the company, and with a host of the com- 
pany’s friends, there occurred in 1913 one of the 
most pleasing events in the history of the com- 
pany—the elevation of A. J. Siegel, then secretary 
and general manager, to 
the presidency of the 
company. The event was 
looked upon as a de- 
served tribute to a most 
worthy associate, for to 
A. J. Siegel’s able man- 
agement, dating back to 





A. J. SIEGEL, 
President Huttig Sash & 
Door Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri 





the early days of the com- 
pany, is largely due the 
phenomenal success of 
the institution. 


Also in 1913 occurred 
the death of Mr. Huttig, 
of whom igs said: 


We shall ever miss his 
cheery words of greeting, 
his wonderful and beneficent counsel and shall 
always remember his deep and truly helpful inter- 
est in every employee, from the lowliest to the 
loftiest, and while we shall ever mourn his death, 
we nevertheless have reason to be thankful in hav- 
ing such a man, so unselfish, so thoughtful, so re- 
sourceful and so capable as the builder of the 
foundation of our company, and his legacy to us 
is the clearly defined footprints he leaves behind 
= which we may follow his noble and upright 

e. 

The history of the creation of the trade mark, 
‘Satin Brand,’’ in 1915 is told. The work 
performed by the company under the direction 
of Mr. Siegel for the winning of the world 
war is related. In addition to six hundred and 
fifty complete airplanes, seven hundred and fifty 
carloads of other material were manufactured 
by nine hundred ‘‘loyal and true men and 
women, ’’ 

The close of the war found the company with 
a model plant, having: 


Eight acres ground space. 

Four hundred and eighty thousand square feet 
of floor space. 

An average of 475 employees. 

A new general office building, double the size of 
the old, and equipped with every modern conveni- 
ence. 

Restroom. 

Cafeteria. 

Shower baths, 


Club room for the members of the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co. Employees’ Mutual Aid Society. 

A greatly enlarged trade territory and with dis- 
tributing warehouses for our product located at 
advantageous distant points for the greater con- 
venience and benefit of our patrons. 

In conclusion the history says: 


The policy of the company ever since its very 
conception has been to deal fairly and squarely 
with its employees and patrons, and in the future 
conduct of the business it shall be the aim to 
keep up the reputation of the company thru the 
excellence of its products and by courteous, equita- 
ble and considerate treatment of its customers— 
and for the splendid codperation and assistance of 
the company employees and to our friends in the 
trade, both at home and abroad, whose patronage 
has made success possible, the company extends 
its grateful appreciation and sincerest thanks. 

The officers of the company are: A. J. Siegel, 
president ; Robert Bryars, vice president and treas- 
urer; E. L. McColm, vice president; L. E. Clark, 
secretary; J. Bockstette, assistant secretary; P. 
Freyermuth, general superintendent. 


MEXICAN STATE TAXES LUMBER CUT 


New Orueans, La., Nov. 30.—Reports reach- 
ing here state that with the resumption of lum- 
ber manufacture in the state of Durango, Mexi- 
co, the state government is levying a tax on all 
timber cut from the forests, whether public or 
private. The rate of taxation is as follows: 

Railroad ties, $15 per car; saw lumber, $3 per 
thousand feet; slabs, $20 per car; telegraph and 
telephone poles, $20 per carload; sawed oak lum- 
ber, $50; and stove wood, 10 cents. 

Some of the largest and most valuable timber 
in Mexico is in Durango State, some of it 
owned by Americans. <A large mill at Llana 
Grande, suspended during the insurrection, has 
resumed operation. 


UNIFORM DOMESTIC BILL OF LADING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today assigned for 
further hearing before Commissioner Woolley 
at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 16, 
docket No. 4844— in the matter of bills of lad- 
ing. This is known as the uniform domestic bill 
of lading case. The commission in a previous 
opinion prescribed the form and substance of 
a uniform bill of lading covering domestic traf- 
fic transported in interstate commerce, but later 
indefinitely postponed its order. The commis- 
sion has received informal criticisms of and 
suggested changes in the conditions of the do- 
mestiec bill of lading now in use by the carriers 
in official classification territory. 
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Big Southern Lumber Concern Has Progressive 
Policy and Ambitious Plans for Reforestation 


Bocautusa, La., Nov. 29.—Some very con- 
structive work along the line of reforestation is 
being done by the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
of Bogalusa. The company has been studying 
the question of reforestation for the last four 
or five years, availing itself of the best expert 
knowledge, with the result that certain methods 
followed in former years lave been abandoned 
in favor of more progressive and successful 
ones. The company has on several occasions 
sent representatives to Urania, La., to study the 
forestry work carried on there by Henry E. 
Hardtner under the supervision of the forestry 
division of the State department of conserva- 
tion. As a result of these studies and demon- 
strations certain policies which the company be- 
lieves to be practicable and of permanent value 
have been put into operation on its cut-over 
lands. 

Until a few years ago the policy of leaving, 
as was thought, sufficient old trees to re-seed the 
land, was followed, but experiments showed that 
this method was not successful as nearly all of 
the large trees either died or were blown down 
within a few years after the land had been 
logged. The principal cause, aside from storms, 
of the death of such trees is thought to have 
been a certain species of beetle, as has been 
pointed out by Entomologist Craghead, of the 
Government service. Following the failure of 
this method, reliance was placed on small 
trees left behind the logging crews to supply 
seed, but it was found that many of these small 
trees, especially when the land was cut over 
during the hot summer months, also died from 
the same cause. The cutting away of the pro- 
tecting timber, together with the frquent bruises 
incident to the logging operations, apparently 
weakened the small trees left standing and 
rendered them particularly susceptible to the 
attacks of the insect pest referred to. 


Recently the company has adopted an entirely 
new method of re-seeding. Its forestry men 
now go ahead of the loggers and select seed 
trees in groups or clusters, painting a ring 
around each tree so selected. The fallers are 
instructed to leave untouched the trees thus 
marked. The theory is that reforestation thru 
natural seeding methods will be more economical 
and effective than thru artificial planting of 
seed, altho the latter method is being experi- 
mented with for reforesting completely denuded 
land. 

The company has fenced, for experimental 
purposes, 800 acres of denuded, nonagricultural 
land, which has been ploughed in rows eight feet 
wide, running from east to west, with four to 
six furrows to each row. This land is being 
planted to slash and loblolly. The company 
expects that within fifteen years cuttings can 
be made for pulpwood for its extensive paper 
making operations. It has collected four or five 
hundred pounds of loblolly seed, which is now 
being sown on the ploughed area. At the sug- 
gestion of Austin Cary, and taking advantage 
of this year’s wonderful seed crop, the company 
has collected over: a thousand pounds of long- 
leaf pine seed, and has in addition as much 
more stored in the cones which will be available 
when the cones are thoroly opened. This long- 
leaf seed will be sown on nonagricultural de- 
nuded land where State Forester Fores considers 
that there are not sufficient seed trees standing 
to warrant expectation of natural reproduction. 
As soon as the company can secure the neces- 
sary wire fencing it intends to enclose 5,000 
acres more, and, where this year’s seedfall was 
not sufficient for propagating, artificial seeding 
will be resorted to. 

Side by side with this reforestation work, the 
company is giving careful attention to the 
other side of conservation; namely, fire con- 
trol. In the opinion of J. K. Johnson, super- 
intendent of the company’s forestry and cut- 
over land department, the annual grass fires 
are the greatest enemies to the rapid repro- 
duction of pine trees, as the cut-over areas 








are even more likely to burn over than are the 
timbered lands. The forestry division of the 
State conservation department has, during the 
last three or four years, accomplished thru its 
patrolmen a great deal to create in this section 
interest on the part of farmers in preventing 
and controlling these destructive grass fires. The 
company is encouraged by a growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of this matter. ‘‘We 
can never hope to be thoroly successful in con- 
trolling and preventing fires on our own lands 
until the residents of the country generally have 
the same views on the subject as held by our- 
selves,’’ said Mr. Johnson. ‘‘If we are right, 
there is no good reason why they should not 
become equally interested. In the main, this 
question of fire control is one of educating the 
people. ’’ 

The Great Southern Lumber Co. has unique 
and extensive plans for the future of Bogalusa, 
and the manufacture of forestry products here. 
Already the waste of logging has been reduced 
to the minimum by the utilization of the mill 
waste as well as of the tree tops behind the cut- 
ting for the manufacture of pulp. In addition 


cultural lands should be utilized for the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs for human consumption and 
feed for live stock.’’ 

The Great Southern Lumber Co. has applied 
to the Federal Government for technical experts 
to make a geological survey of its lands in order 
that it may properly classify them in accordance 
with their adaptability for farming or for re- 
forestation. The company intends to use for 
agriculture all land that is best suited to that 
purpose and to reforest the balance. 

The plans and purposes of the company, 
along the lines that have been indicated, are 
best summed up in the following words of Super- 
intendent Johnson: ‘‘Our policy in all these 
matters is to codperate with and back up the 
work of conservation forces of State and nation. 
We shall not win in a day nor in a year, but 
most surely we shall win, and when we do every- 
body else will win along with us.’’ 





DISCUSS LOUISIANA FORESTRY 
New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 29.—Col. W. B. 
Greeley, chief of the United States Forest 
Service, who was in New Orleans last Wednes- 











to this waste material some purchases of pulp 
wood are made from farmers, to show them the 
profit in growing trees for pulp. Even among 
the land owning farmers along the railway less 
than 25 percent of the land is used for produc- 
tion of ordinary farm crops. Furthermore, it 
is doubtful if a much larger proportion is best 
adapted to agriculture. The company there- 
fore, is endeavoring to show the farmers that 
their poor, rugged and waste acres can be 
profitably utilized for the production of fast 
growing loblolly pine for pulp. It has visions 
of additional paper mills sufficient in size and 
number to afford a ready market for all the 
pulpwood that can be offered for sale within 
easy shipping distances of Bogalusa. Comment- 
ing upon the company’s policy Mr. Johnson 
said: ‘‘ However, we do not encourage the pro- 
duction of tree crops at the expense of farm- 
ing; on the contrary, we certainly emphasize 
farming, and stress the fact that suitable agri- 








LONGLEAF SOUTHERN PINE SEED GATHERED BY THE GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO. 


day morning, put in four strenuous days get- 
ting a line upon Louisiana forest problems, 
reforestation projects ete. Entertained at 
luncheon Wednesday noon by the Rotary Club, 
he outlined the national forestry program and 
described the results of his trip thru Florida. 
From the luncheon he proceeded to a confer- 
ence with Louisiana lumbermen, foresters and 
conservationists at the Grunewald Hotel. 
Among those attending the conference were: 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager Southern Pine 
Association; King H. Pullen, manager of the 
association’s trade extension department; Sec- 
retary C. F. Speh, of the Turpentine & Rosin 
Producers’ Association; Frank G. Wisner, of 
Eastman, Gardner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; C. C. 
Sheppard of the Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, 
La.; J. K. Johnson, superintendent forestry 
and cut-over land department, Great Southern 


‘ Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., and R. D. Forbes, 
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superintendent forestry division of the Louisi- 
ana conservation department. 

Col. Greeley, accompanied by E. E. Carter, 
J. W. Eldredge and Austin Cary, of the Forest 
Service, and a party of lumbermen, spent 
Thursday and Friday with Henry E. Hardtner 
at Urania, La., inspecting the forest reserve 
and the ‘‘new American forest’’ established 
by Mr. Hardtner and the Urania Lumber Co. 
Saturday he went to Millard, Miss., to inspect 
the operations of the Batson-McGehee Co.; 
went into conference at New Orleans with M. 
L. Alexander, State conservation commis- 
sioner, and thence to Bogalusa, where he vis- 
ited the plant and logging operations of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., winding up a per- 
fect if decidedly strenuous day with a banquet 
at the Pine Tree Inn, whereat he figured as the 
guest of honor and several hundred of the 
company’s employees from logging camp and 
mill and office broke bread with him and the 
members of his party. 

Col. W. H. Sullivan, general manager Great 
Southern Lumber Co., served as master of cere- 
monies, and in the opening after dinner talk 
described the company’s plans for reforesta- 
tion of its cut-over tracts and perpetuation of 
the papermaking industry already initiated at 
Bogalusa. ‘‘No sawmill town has ever been 
considered permanent,’’ he said, ‘‘but we are 
insuring the stability of our town by making 
it a papermaking center. The only way to do 
this is to grow the trees to furnish pulp for 
the mills. The men in the logging camps 
henceforth will watch after the young trees 
which grow in the place of the big timber they 
fell for the sawmill, and where but a few 
young trees are left the company’s reforesta- 
tion department will see that others are 
planted. So that twenty-five years from now, 
when all the big timber in this section has 
been cut out and the sawmill closes for good, 
we will have trees enough to furnish pulpwood 
to run the biggest paper mills in the world 
and keep Bogalusa on the map.’’—[An inter- 
esting account of this company’s reforestation 
work will be found on page 69 of this issue. 
—Editor.] 

In a brief response Col. Greeley told of the 
work planned by the Forest Service and ex- 
pressed the belief that the land in the Boga- 
lusa district could be made to produce trees 
enough for many years to come. ‘‘Make your 
slacker acres work,’’ he said in conclusion, ‘‘as 
you made your human slackers work during 
the war * * * When the lumberjacks of 
the country realize that they are no longer 
‘blanket stiffs,? but permanant citizens of a 
community, they will take an interest in their 
work such as they never took before.’’ 

Other speakers were J. K. Johnson, head of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co.’s reforestation 
department, and Adjutant-General Toombs, of 
Louisiana, who described the forestry methods 
he had observed in various European countries 
where scarcely a splinter is wasted. 

Odd moments of the colonel’s closely packed 
schedule in Louisiana were given to interviews 
with newspaper men, to whom he stated that 
the Federal forestry program as approved by 
the secretary of agriculture carried a recom- 
mendation that Congress appropriate $1,000,- 
000 to be used in codperative work with the 
various states, mainly for fire control. He also 
described the improved methods of turpentin- 
ing in the Florida national forest, where 
Government timber now is being turpentined 
fourteen years instead of the customary three, 
and expressed the hope that all the Federal 
forests would be placed on the same basis of 
continuous production and that the private 
owners of forest lands would follow the ex- 
ample of efficient utilization. 

His parting message to Commissioner Alex- 
ander was an assurance that ‘‘Louisiana’s 
reforestation projects will certainly get their 
full share of Government aid and codperation.’’ 





A REGION OF VAST RESOURCES 


SpoKANE, WasH., Nov. 27.—‘‘Spokane is 
classed as the largest and most important com- 
mercial, industrial and transportation center be- 


tween the Twin Cities and Puget Sound.’’ 
Those are the opening words of a very attrac- 
tive bulletin just issued by the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce. The booklet gives much valuable 
information regarding Spokane and the Spokane 
country—its transportation, its markets, manu- 
facturing, agriculture, mining, and other re- 
sources. 

Of timber, the booklet says, one-half of the 
nation’s timber is in the Pacific Northwest, the 
wood producing territory of the Spokane country 
covering 35,000,000 acres, with a stand of 350,- 
000,000,000 feet, including the largest remain- 
ing stand of white pine in the world. The dis- 
tribution of the timber stand is given as follows: 


Percent Percent 
Western pine..... 42 Idaho white pine. 9 
Ts: rere 21 eS ae x 
Lodge pole pine... 9 EOOR? 53.6005 0050 3 
WRI0E BP ..6ss6ess 2 Flemlock 2.00006 | 


The annual production in the district, accord- 
ing to the booklet, averages 1,750,000,000 feet, 
from about two hundred mills. 

The title of the booklet is ‘‘Spokane, the 
Power City;’’ and, appropriately, some facts 
are given regarding the waterpower possibilities 
of the region. According to the booklet, one- 
fifth of the nation’s total waterpower resources 
are contained in the Spokane country. Of this 
585,412 horsepower is already developed. Ac- 
cording to the United States geological survey 
7,794,000 horsepower is available in the mini- 
mum flow of streams from the Columbia River 
watershed. A map covering one side of the 
chamber’s bulletin indicates in colors the various 
facilities of the Spokane country. A glance at 
the map shows the timber, mining, livestock, 
waterpower and agricultural developments and 
possibilities of the region, which in the aggre- 
gate are stupendous. As a whole the booklet is 
a@ convincing presentation of a region, which 
tho it already has made vast progress in develop- 
ment still has immense resources untouched. 


STUDIES DENVER HOUSING 


DENVER, CoLo., Nov. 29.—Some interesting 
and important facts were brought out at the hear- 
ing recently held in Denver of the Senate special 
committee on reconstruction, headed by Senator 
William M. Calder, of New York, relative to 
the housing shortage, cost of building ete. Den- 
ver needs 2,500 additional homes. 

Although the price of lumber has dropped 
40 percent, the prices of other needed material 
to construct a house are above normal. It was 
shown that lumber that sold for $30 before the 
war went to $65 and is now $45. The follow- 
ing table shows prices of other commodities: 


Prewar Present 

Commodity Price Price 
JS SS Saar ee $ 6.50 $ 17.00 
RRM GERORY. 6:5.5:6.6:4 5.08 30 0: sere 7.50 18.00 
OED eel es. Kee atso6 ok ae} * 2.69 ** 4.05 
AED OOM 655.6059 0608-5es 38.00 140.00 
PE Was oe Ves Hee ER ewes 6.5 12.50 


* Sacks, 10 cents. ** Sacks, 25 cents. 

It was stated that a plumbing job that would 
have cost $175 to $225 before the war now 
costs $550; yet in justice to the plumber whose 
wage is now $9.50 a day, it is claimed that a 
job that required seven days when the pay was 
$6 per day, would now be done in five days. 

John L. Parrish, secretary of the advisory 
council representing the real estate interests and 
title underwriters of New York, attended the 
hearing as real estate advisor. Speaking before 
the Real Estate Association he expressed the 
opinion that the Senate committee would in- 
clude in its report to Congress a recommeda- 
tion that the bill introduced by Senator Calder 
at the last session, now pending in committee, 
providing for an exemption from Federal in- 
come tax of mortgages to the amount of $40,000. 
Mr. Carroll thought that the enactment of the 
proposed law would result in small investors 
buying mortgages in such quantity as greatly 
to increase the available supply of capital. 





Teredos Inflict 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 27.—A critical 
emergency has been caused in San Francisco 
Bay by the enormous increase in damage from 
marine borers to waterfront structures within 
the last two years. This recent damage is most 
serious in the upper Bay, from Mare Island 
Navy Yard up Carquinez Straits and the lower 
Sacramento River. A survey of the damage 
and an investigation looking to the best means 
of combating the marine borers have been un- 
dertaken by the Forest Products Laboratory, 
in codperation with the San Francisco Bay 
marine filing committee of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, under the chairman- 
ship of F. D. Mattos, superintendent of creosot- 
ing plants for the Southern Pacific Co. This 
committee is composed of the engineering rep- 
resentatives of the State board of harbor 
commissioners, the principal railroads, oil com- 
panies and shipping interests having water 
front structures in the bay, and who are 
financing the investigation, together with 
representatives of the Army, Navy, United 
States Engineer Corps, Immigration Commis- 
sion and Lighthouse Board, and the University 
of California, the latter thru Professor C. A. 
Kofoid, marine biologist, who is studying the 
biological aspects of the problem. The Forest 
Products Laboratory is represented by George 
M. Hunt, chief of the section of wood preser- 
vation, and T. G. Townsend, engineer in forest 
products, who are conducting the survey. The 
executive officer of the committee, to whom 
communications may be addressed, is C. L. 
Hill, chief of the office of forest products, 
Forest Service, Ferry Building, San Francisco, 
Calif. Its fiscal agent is-E. M. Blake, who is 
also secretary of the committee. 

Marine borer attack upon waterfront struc- 
tures has existed for a long time in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, due chiefly to limnoria, and to one 
of the teredo family called xylotrya. From 
Mare Island up the Sacramento River, how- 
ever, there has, until within the last three 
years, been little trouble from marine borers, 
on account of the large volume of fresh water 


Great Damage 


discharged into the bay by the river. A de- 
crease of fresh water flow, caused by several 
dry years, and the increasing diversion of 
irrigation water from the river, has apparently 
coincided with a new invasion of the teredo 
navalis, which is the species of shipworm that 
has caused such heavy damage to marine 
structures all over the world for centuries, but 
which has not previously been known in San 
Francisco Bay. This teredo has gone in heavy 
members to the upper part of the bay. There, 
by reason of the past immunity, there were 
large quantities of untreated wood piling, and 
the attacks of the teredo have been so rapid 
and severe that structures valued at many mil- 
lions of dollars are already practically de- 
stroyed. Docks have been failing, and fre- 
quently dropping off into the bay, with 
accompanying menace to other structures, dur- 
ing the entire year. The damage, which has 
been estimated by the committee at $25,000,- 
000 up to the present time, bids fair to greatly 
exceed that sum in the near future. 

This study will be the first unit of a nation- 
wide investigation under the auspicies of the 
United States Forest Service and codperating 
associations of wood preservers, lumbermen, 
railroads and many other industries having in- 
terests at stake, which will cover the entire 
coastal waters of the continental United 
States. Its ultimate object will be to find the 
best possible means of combating these at- 
tacks and to increase the effectiveness of the- 
means now employed. 

As complete a report as possible is to be pre- 
pared by the San Francisco Bay marine piling 
committee on the findings to date for presenta- 
tion before the seventeenth annual meeting of 
the American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
which will be held in the St. Francis Hotel at 
San Francisco, Calif., on Jan. 25, 26, and 27,. 
1921. This report will contain several maps 
and diagrams, a number of plates made from 
a selection out of a large number of photo- 
graphs and photomicrographs taken during the: 
investigation. 
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WATER SHIPPING EXTENDS LUMBER MARKET 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 26.—Development and 
extension of the lumber trade thru the use of 
water shipping facilities is one of the absorb- 
ing topics in business circles here since the re- 
cent traffic-killing freight rate increase and, if 
signs do not deceive, Oregon mills will in the not 
distant future be sending their product to the 
various quarters of the globe in ship bottoms as 
do the mills of the Baltic and other large lum- 
ber producing sections. 

Heretofore only mills located on deep water 
have entered the export field, but from now on 
they hope to get into the game thru better or- 
ganized transshipment facilities and steamship 
service that will handle parcel or less than cargo 
lots. 

The Port of Portland and the Commission of 
Public Docks of Portland have found the value 
of community missionary work and stand ready 
thru their joint traffic department to lend the 
lumber manufacturers and dealers every aid 
possible in getting their goods before the con- 
sumer at distant points. Some time ago the 
traffic department was organized, with H. L. 
Hudson as general manager, and it has already 
performed invaluable services in the Orient, 
branch offices having been established at Kobe, 
Japan, and at Singapore, Straits Settlements, 
with traveling representatives covering the ter- 
ritories periodically. A branch office has also 
been established at New York to assist ship- 
pers and search out new fields of commerce by 
way of the Columbia River Gateway. 

Mr. Hudson addressed the Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association at luncheon the other 
day and told those present that the bureau of 
which he is head will be glad to assist in every 
way to get buyer and seller together and to 
act in their behalf in obtaining shipping facili- 
ties at the least possible cost. 

Huge projects in the way of harbor improve- 
ments have been under way here for some 
time, and several units have been completed, 
with the result that it is now possible to dis- 
patch cargoes and part cargoes to any destina- 
tion by regularly established lines, a list of 
which has been prepared by Mr. Hudson for 
the information of the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

F. G. Donaldson, traffic manager Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association, indicated at 
the same meeting that in the near future he will 





eall together all of the lumbermen of Oregon 
for the purpose of discussing water transporta- 
tion facilities, storage and dockage facilities 
and connections for distribution, and it is ex- 
pected that such a meeting will attract a large 
attendance and widespread interest among the 
lumber manufacturers. 

The list of steamship lines providing regular 
service to and from the Port of Portland, ex- 
clusive of the coastwise service is as follows: 

TRANSPACIFIC 
Pacific Steamship Co. (Admiral Line.) 

Freight. American flag. F. J. O’Connor, agent, 
101 Third street, Portland, Ore. : 

Operates five Shipping Board vessels, sailing 
every twenty-two days between Portland and Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Japan; Shanghai, Hongkong, China ; 
Manila, P. I.; and alternate sailings to Dairen, 
Manchuria. 

Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. 

Freight. American flag. Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Portland, Ore. 

Operates six Shipping Board vessels, four with a 
sailing every three weeks between Portland and 
Yokohama, Shimdzu, Kobe, Japan; Shanghai, 
Tsing-tao, Taku Bar (Tientsin) China ; and Dairen, 
Manchuria. The other two vessels are used in 
tramp service or to fill out on Oriental run when 
more business is offering than the four regular 
boats can handle. 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha 

Freight and Passenger. Japanese flag. Oregon- 
Pacific Co., agent, Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. 

Provides a freight sailing every month between 
Portland and Japanese ports and serves Chinese 
ports when business offers. In addition, has a 
passenger-cargo boat every sixty days between 
Portland and Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, Japan, and 
Hongkong, China. 

TO EUROPE 
European-Pacific Line 

Freight. American flag. Columbia Pacific Ship- 
ping Co., agent, Board of Trade Building, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Provides two to three sailings a month between 
Portland and continental European ports and 
United Kingdom as business offers. Return via 
New York and Boston. 

Isthmian Steamship Lines 

Freight. American flag. Norton, Lilly & Co., 
agents, Yeon Building, Portland, Ore. 

Provide one sailing a month between Portland 
and London, Avenmouth, and Hull, England. 

Holland-America Line 

Freight. Dutch flag. Oregon-Pacific Co., agent, 
Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. 

Provides one sailing a month between Portland 
and United Kingdom, Rotterdam and Antwerp. 


Societe Generale de Transports Maritime a 
Vaupeur 
Freight. French flag. Norton, Lilly & Co., 
agents, Yeon Building, Portland, Ore. 
Provides one sailing a month between Portland 


and Marseilles, France, and Genoa, Italy. Serves 
other Mediterranean ports as business offers. 


TO SOUTH AMERICA, WEST COAST 
General Steamship Corporation 
Freight. American flag. J. G. Euson, agent, 
Railway Exchange Building, Portland, Ore. 
Provides sailing every twenty-five days between 
Portland and all ports of call on the west coast 
of South America, south to Valparaiso, Chile. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Freight and passenger. Japanese flag. Oregon- 
Pacific Co., agent, Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. 
Provides sailing every sixty days with a passen- 
ger-cargo boat between Portland and ail ports of 
call on west coast of South America, south to 
Valparaiso, Chile. 
TO NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA 
General Steamship Corporation 
Freight. American flag. J. G. Euson, agent, 
Railway Exchange Building, Portland, Ore. 
Provides monthly sailing between Portland and 
Sydney, Melbourne, Australia; Auckland and Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. 
TO THE ATLANTIC COAST 
(All American flag.) 
European-Pacific Line 
Freight. Columbia-Pacific Shipping Co., agent, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore. 
Provides from two to three sailings a month 
from New York and Boston to Portland, west- 


bound only. 
United American Lines 
Freight. Columbia-Pacific Shipping Co., agent, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore. 
Provides one sailing a month between Portland 
and New York. This service is to be increased. 
Isthmian Steamship Lines 
Freight. Norton, Lilly Co., agents, 
Building, Portland, Ore. 
Provide two _ sailings a month between Port- 
land and New York. 
North Atlantic € Western Steamship Co. 
Freight. Pacific Steamship Co., agent, F. J. 
O’Connor, 10¥ Third street, Portland, Ore. 
Provides one sailing a month between Portland 
and Boston and Philadelphia. This service is to 


be increased. 
Luckenbach Lines 

Freight. General Steamship Corporation, agent, 
J. G. Euson, agent, Railway Exchange Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Provide sailing every twenty days between 
Portland and New York and Philadelphia. 

Atlantic-Gulf & Pacific Steamship Corporation 

Freight. Parr-McCormick Steamship Co., agent, 
Portland, Ore. 

Provides one sailing every six weeks between 
Portland and Baltimore, Philadelphia and Mobile. 
Trans-Marine Corporation 

Freight. B. L. McMullen, agent, Board of Trade 
Building, Portland, Ore. 
Provides fortnightly sailings between Portland 
and New York, Port Newark, New Jersey. 
Pacific-Carribean-Gulf Line 
Proposed service, not yet established, between 
Portland and New Orleans. 


Yeon 


Terminal No. 4, Portland, Ore., located near the mouth of the Willamette River at its confluence with 


the Columbia. In addition thereto the port has several other terminal docks, and a large number 
of mills on the waterfront are well equipped for handling export cargoes of lumber. Lumber 
mills along the Portland waterfront alone have 6,000 feet of docks, all of them in direct connec- 
tion with the railroads serving the port. 
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Extensive Lumber Manufacturing Developments 
In Great Oregon Timber Producing Section 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., Nov. 27.—This city 
is destined to be, in the not far distant future, 
the center of one of the greatest lumber manu- 
facturing regions in the country, for there are 
already marked indications of the development 
of lumber manufacturing operations in this sec- 
tion that will mean much to the lumber industry 
of the West. 

Tributary to Klamath Falls in what is termed 
the ‘‘Klamath region,’’ including privately 
owned, Forest Service and Indian Department 
timber, there is estimated to be in the neigh- 
berhood of 30,000,000,000 feet of standing pine, 
and if there is assurance of a market for it a 
number of large mill operations will be devel- 
oped. The plant of the Pelican Bay Lumber 
Co. here is the largest manufacturing operation, 
but others are increasing their sawing facilities 
and are planning to enlarge their operations 
still further. Among these are the Algoma 
Lumber Co., at Algoma, nine mills north of 
here, and the Modoc Lumber Co., at Chiloquin. 
The latter concern acquired some months ago a 
large tract of timber about seventy-five miles 
east and a little north of Klamath Falls in what 
might be termed the Lakeview district and it 
is planned to erect there a large modern plant 
during the next few years in addition to in- 
creasing its capacity by building a new mill at 
Chiloquin the coming winter. It is also within 
the possibilities that the Long-Bell White Pine 


miles to Kirk, would be extended on thru the 
Cascade Mountains and connect with the branch 
of the same road extending southeast from Eu- 
gene to Natron and on toward the Cascade 
Mountains. This was the idea of that great 
railroad builder, E. H. Harriman, for many 
years head of the Southern Pacific and its allied 
railroads, but his death, the war and other 
things seemed to put an end to consideration of 
the project. 
Wonderful Growth of Klamath Falls 

Klamath Falls during the last year has shown 
more building improvement and growth in sub- 
stantial ways than any town of its size that was 
not affected by a ‘‘war boom.’’ Its growth has 
been steady and has been backed by the actual 
needs of the community. Streets have been 
paved, in both the business and the residential 
sections, and new business blocks, beautiful and 
artistic bungalows and business structures of all 
kinds add to the general appearance of sub- 
stantial growth. In spite of it all, the housing 
question is just as serious in Klamath Falls 
today as in the larger cities of the Pacific coast 
and the East. 

Company Is Enlarging Operations 

At Chiloquin are located the Modoe Lumber 
Co. and the Chiloquin Lumber Co. E. A. Block- 
linger is at the head of both the Chiloquin Lum- 
ber Co. and the Dorris Lumber & Box Co., 


is vice president and general manager. Gus A. 
Krause is secretary and local manager. H. F. 
Davis is his assistant and cashier. The same 
interests also operate the Pine Box & Lumber 
Co., Yakima, Wash. The Klamath Lumber & 
Box Co. has been running two shifts the last 
season and its year’s output will be about 30,- 
000,000 feet. 


Great Box Manufacturing Center 


The manufacture of boxes is a big industry 
in this section. The output of the smaller saw- 
mills goes to the box factories at Klamath Falls, 
Dorris and Bray. In fact the total daily output 
of box shooks in this section is estimated to be 
about 675,000 feet, or a total of twenty-seven 
carloads, not including the box plant of the 
Weed Lumber Co., at Weed, Calif., which js 
just outside of what is commonly known as the 
Klamath district. The following are the plants: 

Big Lake Box Co., Klamath Falls, 90,000 feet. 

Chelsea Box Co., Klamath Falls, 100,000 feet. 

Klamath Lumber & Box Co., Klamath Falls, 
100,000 feet. 

Ewauna Box Co., Klamath Falls, 125,000 feet. 

Algoma Lumber Co., Algoma, Ore., 80,000 
feet. 

Dorris Lumber & Box Co., Dorris, Calif., 45,- 
000 feet. 

Associated Box & Lumber Co., Dorris, Calif., 
60,000 feet. 














NEW KLAMATH FALLS COURTHOUSE (UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 


Co. will within the next few years arrange for 
manufacturing the timber on the extensive 
tract acquired a couple of years ago from the 
Oregon Land & Livestock Co., the remainder of 
which was taken over by the Modoe Lumber Co. 


Probable Railroad Building 


Already there are a number of smaller mills 
that have gone in the last year on or near the 
Strahorn Railroad running out east from Kla- 
math Falls, which the builders intend ultimately 
to extend to connect up with the Oregon, Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co. and the Hill 
interests at Bend, as well as to cross the bunch 
grass country to Vale in eastern Oregon and 
Join with the Oregon-Washington there. 

In fact there are many possibilities for rail- 
road connections for Klamath Falls that will 
result in the development of the lumber in- 
dustry of this great timber region. The Stra- 
horn road may go on to Lakeview, one hun- 
dred miles east. That point is the terminus of a 
narrow gage running north from the Western 
Pacific Railroad not far from Reno, Nev. It 
is believed that the Western Pacific may eventu- 
ally secure the narrow gage line running to 
Lakeview and broaden it, thus making an east- 
ern outlet for the lumber made in the Lakeview 
region. Then, too, the Southern Pacific may 
extend its line from Westwood north to connect 
with its line running from Weed, Calif., to 
Klamath Falls and on north to Kirk. 

It has long been the dream of the railroad 
prophets of this region that the Southern Pa- 
cific extending north from Klamath Falls, forty 











Dorris, Calif., south of Klamath Falls. Much 
of the lumber cut in this plant at Chiloquin is 
made into box shooks at the Dorris plant. 

At the head of the Modoe Lumber Co. is J. O. 
Goldthwaite, formerly of Portland, who a few 
years ago took hold of the Modoc Lumber Co. 
and has made a substantial concern out of it, 
cutting nearly 40,000,000 feet this year, with 
plans to construct a new mill in place of the 
old one for operation some time next season. 
The power plant now under construction will be 
equipped with two 1,000-kilowatt generators, 
one of which will furnish power for operating 
the plant and the other for running the logging 
railroad, which will extend out into the timber 
about seventeen miles. The logs will be brought 
in by an electric locomotive. 

The Modoc Lumber Co.’s new sawmill will be 
equipped with either two bands and the present 
gang, or three bands, the present mill being 
equipped with a band and a gang. The mill was 
operated this year two shifts until early in the 
fall. A 20-compartment dry kiln will also be 
constructed. 

The plant of the Klamath Lumber & Box Go., 
at Klamath Falls, formerly the Klamath Manu- 
facturing Co., has been running two shifts, turn- 
ing out 30,000,000 feet this year, a large part 
of which goes thru its box factory. This is the 
plant formerly owned by the late Col. Robert 
A. Johnson. It was sold last spring to the 
Earl Fruit Co., of Sacramento, which uses box 
shooks extensively in its business. Joseph Di- 
Giorgio, of Sacramento, is president of the com- 
pany and W. H. Trainer, also of Sacramento, 








CARNEGIE LIBRARY AT KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


, Bray Lumber & Box Co., Bray, Calif., 70,000 
eet. 

The Ewauna Box Co., Klamath Falls, has the 
largest box factory in this section and this 
year it will handle about 35,000,000 feet of 
shooks. C. B. Crisler is president of the com- 
pany; Fred Schallock, secretary and Claude H. 
Daggett, vice president. Mr. Daggett looks 
after the selling and is an authority on the box 
situation in this region. The Ewauna Box Co. 
last winter built adjacent to its box plant a 
sawmill which started in May and has a daily 
capacity of 65,000 feet, a large part of which is 
used in the box plant. 

The Big Lake Box Co., consisting of Merl 
West, Birge Mason and A. J. Voye, will put 
thru its box factory here about 24,000,000 feet 
this year. This concern also has constructed 
a sawmill in connection with its box plant, with 
a eapacity of about 50,000 feet daily. The 
Chelsea Box Co., the third box plant here, was 
bought by the Growers’ Packing & Warehousing 
Association not long ago. C. F. Setzer is man- 
ager of this plant. 


An Old Timer Here 


A well known Oregon lumberman is George 
A. Stephenson, now secretary of the Swan Lake 
Co., of which Alfred Collier is president. This 
concern is cutting about 6,000,000 feet this 
year at its new mill at Swan Lake, about ten 
miles from Klamath Falls. The lumber is 


hauled by the Strahorn road. George Stephen- 
son has a lot of good friends among north 
He comes of the Stephenson fam- 


lumbermen. 
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ily of lumbermen, of Menominee, Mich., and 
Marinette, Wis., but has been in the West the 
last ten or twelve years, a considerable part of 
the time at Coos Bay, Ore. He was one of the 
organizers of the’ Valley Lumber Co. at Klamath 
Falls a year or so ago along with Henry and 
Robert Davis, formerly of Eau Claire, Wis., 
and sons of Henry D. Davis, of that place. He 
severed his connection with the Valley Lumber 
Co. when he went into the Swan Lake enterprise 
early this year. The Valley Lumber Co. op- 
erates a small mill near Klamath Falls. 

The Saddle Mountain Lumber Co. has built a 
mill out on the Sprague River, thirty-seven miles 
from Klamath Falls. The Strahorn railroad is 
expected to be extended soon to within four 
miles of the mill, which is equipped with a cir- 
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and Robert S. Shaw, of the Robert S. Shaw 
Lumber Co., Portland, a brother of J. R. Shaw, 
is a director and is interested in the company. 
He was formerly for years manager of the 
Hammond Lumber Co.’s operations at Astoria, 
Ore., and was president of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association during 1919. J. R. Shaw 
was manager of the Hammond Lumber Co.’s 
operations at Mill City, Ore. 

The Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co., has an excel- 
lent site and will build a mill equipped with a 
single band to start with. This concern last 
summer purchased a unit of over 100,000,000 
feet of excellent pine timber on the Klamath 
Indian Reservation, not far from Kirk, and the 
logs will be brought into Klamath Falls over 
the Southern Pacific. Mr. Bertram was for- 








PELICANS ON FEDERAL BIRD RESERVE IN LOWER KLAMATH LAKE 


cular and is expected to saw a couple of million 
feet of logs on hand in the Sprague River this 
fall. F. Hill Hunter, the Klamath Falls mill 
builder, has had charge of the construction of 
this plant. He also built the mill of the Big 
Lake Box Co. and is looking after the construc- 
tion of several other new mills in this section. 
The Saddle Mountain plant is located at what 
will be the junction of the Strahorn road and 
the Sprague River. This plan will cut about 
60,000 feet a day and it is the intention to re- 
place its circular saw equipment with a band 
mill later on. Capt. J. W. Siemens, a pioneer 
banker of Klamath Falls, is president of the 
Saddle Mountain Lumber Co. 

There is a ‘‘flock’’ of mills along the first 
twenty miles of the Strahorn road, running out 
in an easterly direction from Klamath Falls. 
These mills are not all on the railroad, but haul 
their output to the railroad for shipment. They 
include the Swan Lake Lumber Co.; Schultz & 
Parks; White Pine Lumber Co.; Parker & 
Hammaker; Doe & Quigley; the Grisez mill; 
the Saddle Mountain Lumber Co.; D’Armond 
Bros. Lumber Co.; Nine Bros. Lumber Co.; 
the Hammaker Mill, besides the recently burned 
plant of the Crane Lumber Co. It is estimated 
that increased output of the mills in the Kla- 
math region for 1920 over 1919 will be 118,000,- 
000 feet. 

New Mills Under Way 


The Klamath Pine Manufacturing Co. is put- 
ting up a single band mill on the lower end of 
upper Klamath Lake just north of and adjoin- 
ing the plant of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 
D. W. Doe, the manager of this plant, is an old 
time western lumberman. Fifteen years ago 
he was sales manager for the John O’Brien 
Lumber Co., at Somers, Mont. He was one of 
the founders of the Dawson Lumber Co., Libby, 
Mont., now the Libby Lumber Co. He was on 
Coos Bay for a time and had charge of the 
construction of the new plant of the Appache 
Lumber Co., at Cooley, N. M. The Klamath 
Pine Manufacturing Co., as this concern is 
called, is being equipped with-a circular, but it 
is purposed to replace it with a band later on 
and also to add a gang. Its site occupies forty 
acres and F. Hill Hunter, of the Sawmill En- 
gineering & Construction Co., is building the 
plant. 

The Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co. is another new 
plant under construction on the shore of Lake 
Ewauna, south of Klamath Falls. The officers 
of this company are J. R. Shaw, president, of 
Klamath 7) A. W. Norblad, of Astoria, Orc., 
secretary; W. .G. E. Smith, Portland, vice presi- 


dent, and W. J. Bertram, Klamath Falls, treas- 
urer. 


The company is incorporated for $150, 000 





merly manager of the Gooch Lumber Co., at 
Gooch, near Mill City. It is expected the new 
plant will be in operation early next spring. 

The Lamm Lumber Co., whose plant is at 
Modoe Point, nineteen miles north of Klamath 
Falls, recently installed a new Corliss 22 x 36” 
engine made by the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co. This will give it more power so that 
it may also add an automatic trimmer and a 
lath machine. This concern turns out about 
60,000 feet daily, which will give it an output 
of over 12,000,000 feet this year. 

The Big Lake Lumber Co., operating a mill 
and retail yard at Klamath Falls, not long ago 
received a consignment of western red cedar 
posts from the E. T. Chapin Co., Spokane, well 
known shippers of ‘‘Lifetime’’ posts. These 
were without doubt the first split cedar posts 
to come into Klamath Falls and have proved 


COMPLETES OPERATING REPORT 


New Or.eans, La., Nov. 29.—T. G. Master- 
son, consulting logging engineer, of New Or- 
leans, has just completed his work on a large 
timber tract in Alabama and Mississippi, which 
includes a topographic survey, estimate of the 
timber, location of main line railroads and 
spurs, an operating report that covers recom- 
mendations for logging operations, kind of loco- 
motives that should be used, where skidders are 
most practical and the parts of the tract that 
ean be best logged with teams, also the kinds 
of animals to use. Mr. Masterson is well fitted 
for this kind of service, as he is a civil engineer, 
has had many years’ experience in locating and 
building railroads and as timber cruiser and 
logging superintendent in charge of an opera- 
tion that required 150,000 feet of logs a day. 

It is interesting to examine one of Mr. Mas- 
terson’s reports. It consists of a description 
of the operation, matters relating to the sur- 
vey, the character of the timber, the reasons for 
the location of the particular main line rail- 
roads aml spurs, a general statement of the 
physical character of the location; and data 
showing what methods should be used in log- 
ging the tract, and types of locomotives, skid- 
ding and loading machinery that should be used. 
Attached to this report are sheets for details 
relating to each section of land, giving all the 
information that is required about the char- 
acter of the soil, character and quantity of the 
timber and on the back of the sheet is a section 
plat on which is shown the location of the tim- 
ber owned in that particular section. Accom- 
panying the reports are large scale township 
maps on which all details are shown. The rail- 
roads and spurs are shown on these sheets as 
well as the elevations of the hills, swamps and 
level country, by means of contour lines, also 
the amount of timber standing on each forty 
acre division of the lands. Profiles are plotted 
with all data as to grades and alignment, earth 
quantities, bridging and drainage shown by 
miles. 

A glance at the map gives the owner a com- 
plete picture of his entire holdings, so that he 
ean visualize them at a glance. He knows as he 
reaches out into his holdings just what condi- 
tions will have to be met, where the corners 
are, how much dirt will have to be moved, how 
many bridges will have to be built and how 
much and what kinds of timber are to be 








MOUNT SHASTA IN THE DISTANCE 


very satisfactory. Heretofore native lumber has 
been used for posts. W. H. Klingenberg is 
manager of the Big Lake Lumber Co., having 
succeeded Merl S. West a year or so ago, when 
the latter decided to devote all his time to the 
Big Lake Box Co., in which he is heavily inter- 
ested. Mr. Klingenberg was formerly with the 
West Turlock Lumber & Box Co., at Turlock, 
Calif., and was also at one time with the Thur- 
man Door Co., at Madera, Calif. 

The Ackley Bros. mill, the pioneer mill at 
Klamath Falls, was this season changed from 
a circular to a band head equipment, and has 
made a good season’s cut. 


brought in over any particular spur as well as 
the future cost of all the main lines. 

Mr. Masterson was chief of the engineering 
department of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., for several years before embarking in his 
profession. 





THE Civic DEPARTMENT of the Woman’s De- 
partment Club of Shreveport, La., has launched 
a ‘‘plant a tree’’ movement, and ‘‘plant a 
tree’’ week is to be observed locally Dee. 1 to 
7, inclusive. The club’s object is to improve 
the city’s appearance and increase its comforts, 
and it is urging all citizens to plant trees. 
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Coast Market Scrapes Bottom 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 27.—One of the top- 
ies of absorbing interest to the lumber trade 
is the action of the Blagen mills on Grays Har- 
bor in having gone out with a list on the basis 
of $5 under Rail B for dimension. While the 
prices held for a few days only, the results 
must have been gratifying to the management, 
for it is said that no less than twelve hundred 
cars were disposed of before the prices were 
withdrawn. Twelve hundred ears at 30,600 
feet to the car would approximate a total of 
36,000,000 feet—an aggregate of sales which 
certainly has had the effect of reducing mate- 
rially the accumulation at this particular mill. 

There are numerous conclusions to be drawn 
from this volume of business, one of which is 
simply this: Since the response was immediate 
and the sales were heavy, it would seem to be 
a fair conclusion that the prices were satisfac- 
tory; in other words, that they are close to 
the rock bottom of the market. Time after 
time the prediction has been made that as soon 
as the public was convinced that prices would 
go no lower buying in heavy volume would be- 
gin. If this conclusion was justified it would 
not be presumptuous to say Rail B list will con- 
tinue for some time to be a good index on 
which to base prices. 

The V’est Coast Lumbermen’s Association’s 
review shows that during the week ending Nov. 
20 production at one hundred and twenty-two 
mills was 67,819,667 feet, or 22 percent of nor- 
mal. The industry that week manufactured 17 
percent more lumber than it shipped, and 37 
percent more lumber than it sold 

New business was light, totaling only 42,- 
982,906 feet. This included 8,870,226 feet of 
cargo business; about 2,000,000 feet of local 
trade; and 32,310,000 feet for retail yard and 
industrial requirements to be delivered by rail. 

Shipments totaled 56,089,731 feet, of which 
eargo shipments represented 16,384,597 feet; 
local trade 3,384,134 feet; and rail shipments, 
36,330,000 feet. 

A leading wholesaler points out that there 
is now very nearly a 60 percent curtailment of 
the rail mills on the Pacific coast. The cargo 
market has been active and consequently prac- 
tically all the cargo mills are running to capac- 
ity. This fact is cited because it is likely to 
occasion a mistaken impression as to just what 
the present curtailment amounts to, and while 
it approximates only 22 percent among the west 
Coast mills, since the cargo mills have been 
running 100 percent the rail curtailment with- 
out question is much greater. But at that it is 


believed that the curtailment has not yet fairly 
started. Among the mills it is found that 60 
percent are now closed and that more will sus- 
pend operations between the present date and 
the beginning of the year. While the average 
inventory is heavy it is not consistent with the 
accumulated demand, for a few weeks of even 
slightly reduced consumption would reduce 
bulging inventories to symmetry. Moreover, it 
would take only a slight increase in rail ship- 
ments to occasion another car shortage. It 
would seem that with the reduction in wages, 
which already is beginning to be felt, the United 
States is due to witness another pilgrimage from 
the cities back to the soil. If this proves to 
be the fact, the shortage of building in the 
cities may ‘not become of paramount impor- 
tance, but the consumption of lumber in the 


agricultural districts will greatly increase. 

Also the opinion has been expressed that 
lumber is close to the bottom of the market. 
It seems to be verified in this part of the world 
that aside from the temporary concessions above 
referred to there have been no marked reduc- 
tions. In fact, if there has been any change, 
buying may be a trifle harder than it was a 
few weeks ago. This is not due to increased 
consumption or decreased production, but still 
the average manufacturer of lumber is looking 
forward to an improved market and conse- 
quently has abandoned his policy of some years 
ago of turning lumber into money regardless 
of price. It is probably true that Rail B will 
continue to be the accepted list for some time. 
Another edition of Rail B is now on the press, 
based on the increased freight rates. There 
has been no change whatever in values, but the 
revision has been made solely on the basis of 
the advances in tariffs authorized some time 
ago. 





West Coast Stocks and Shipments 


Seartie, WasH., Nov. 27.—Thirty-four mills 
are represented in the October stock report issued 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
and out of eighty-three items on which figures 
are submitted sixty-six are above normal. At 
the top of the list is 1x4 No. 3 slash grain floor- 
ing, with an accumulation of 372.23 percent, 
and there are twelve other items on which the 
index figure is in excess of 200. The lowest item 
is 1x6 shiplap No. 1 common, which has dropped 
to 4.06 percent, being one among only seven- 


teen items that are less than 100 percent. The 
remaining sixteen are: 

Stocks in 

Total Perct. excess 

stock normal of orders 

Flooring—i1x4 No. 1 v. g.... 983,000 83.02 773,000 

Colling—1x4 No. 22 Bi... 884,000 99.21 831,000 

PUB IRB, 0)030,0.0.0 010 s's0i0ciee ; 312,000 





7 000 
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475,000 
50 4,639,000 
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Rough Green—1x12 ee ,000 
Boards—No. 1 common, = 4, 978, 000 85. 


x12.5,976,000 93.52 5,244,000 

Shiplap, No. 1 common—i210.3,994,000 79.18 3,989,000 
Dimension—2x 4— 8 .96 795,000 
2x 4— 8,537,000 

2x 6—14 3,134,000 

2x 6—20 1,507,000 

2x 8— 8 230,000 

2 140,000 

2 99,000 





It will be observed that six of the foregoing 
items represent stocks in excess of 90 percent 
of normal, while only one falls below 50 percent. 
There are two items between 50 and 70, four 
between 70 and 80, and three between 80 and 90. 
In other words, fir stocks in practically all items 





Shows How Prices Declined 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH., Nov. 27.—The Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., as an adjunct to its business 
and to be of service to its employees, operates a 
very complete general merchandising store here 
under the name of the Clear Lake Mercantile 
Co. In a conspicuous place in the center of 
the store there stands a large board upon which 
prices are displayed. This price bulletin board, 
as it is called, gives the high price of various 
commodities, the present price and the percent- 
age of the decline. Today the board bore the 


following: 

High Present centage 
Se er ee tr $ .30 $ 13 561%4 
NE gs 4.455 ae elem wine 3.85 2.95 23 
Potatoes, per ton...... 200.00 30.00 85 
Beans—S. W. ......... -20 081%, 55 
ROPANG. TAMA. «2.066040: -25 12% 50 
RS Kes i o.w'e son miadic 18 10 441% 
ere -20 12% 37% 
J aa ee 85 -50 31 
SE ge aie 4A a aw iain Oe 65 55 15 
BEWOR sien vsiocida sss’ 18 -10 441% 
ee ea 18 10 44% 
Temetoes, BiG. ..6..0 ss 20 15 25 
Demnnoes, B..P.....6.<.0 +:0: .25 -20 20 
Lard Comp. and All Subs. cas wae 20 
Bread, 1% Ib.......... By § 15 12 
a See ie 13 10 23 
Ce ree 23.50 2.25 35 
SEE? ctoves shee e a pe ar EAS 48 
EON soc bec wissen s Seach eee 56 
BORE bw Sales: sre wiels ha% 75 


In addition to the price bulletin board, cards’ 


are placed on different commodities attracting 
attention to declines in price on the particular 
commodity. Also letters are sent to various 
interested ones in the community directing their 
attention to the price bulletin board and con- 
taining the quotations which appeared upon the 
board the day the letter was written. In com- 
menting upon this B. R. Lewis said: 

The average person does not realize how the cost 
of living is coming down as the mind does not 
generally grasp more than one or two items at a 
time. In addition to the items listed on the board 
there has been a big reduction in shoes, dry goods 
and clothing, meat, butter, milk etc., and I think 
that this method of ours is a very good educational 


feature. 
LOUISIANA FORESTRY BOARD 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 29.—As chairman ex 
officio of the newly created State forestry 
board of Louisiana, Conservation Commis- 
sioner M. L. Alexander announces that the 
board will hold its first meeting here in New 
Orleans on Thursday night, Dec. 3. The board, 
which was appointed by Gov. Parker, includes 
Henry F. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., 
Urania; W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa; 8. T. Woodrin, of the 
Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co., Lake 





Charles, and Prof. J. G. Lee, of the chair of 
forestry, Louisiana State University. 


are either at normal or substantially in excess 
of it. 

At thirty-four mills total stocks on hand Oct. 
31 amounted to 296,586,233 feet. On the same 
date unfilled orders were 28,911,028 feet. The 
October cut was 99,088,399 feet, and October 
shipments were 81,609,625 feet. 


Waterborne Shipments 


Waterborne shipments from twenty-three mills 
in October aggregated 40,473,032 feet, as com- 
pared with a total of 25,121,996 feet from 
twenty mills in September. Waterborne ship- 
ments show an increase over those of the pre- 
vious month amounting to more than 15,300,000 
feet, of which increase more than 8,800,000 feet 
went to California alone. Cargoes went to Cuba, 
Panama and Mexico, as against no shipment 
whatever in September; while the United King- 
dom and China each took a shipload as con- 
trasted with a schooner load in September. 


Rail Shipments 


In rail shipments there was a total of sixty- 
one mills, as against fifty-eight mills in the re- 
port for September; but the aggregate of ship- 
ments dropped from 3,254 cars in September to 
2,931 cars in October. Six States—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina—did not receive a car- 
load of fir during the month. Shipments were: 


Cars Percent 


California ..... 540 18.42 New aa - 27 -92 
Washington 375 12.80 Arizona ........ 25 85 
THinois ..cccees BA T.G8 NOVAS .occccee 20 .68 
Minnesota ..... 196 6.69 ED. wosccssee 18 62 
Wisconsin ..... 182 6.21 Massachusetts... 10 34 
CMTE. cs cccvcse 130 4.44 Maryland ...... 9 81 
Nebraska ...... 16 3.96 Kentucky . ¥ 24 
South Dakota.. 98 3.34 New Mexico.. 7 +24 
Indiana ....... 93 «3.71 Oklahoma ...... 7 24 
TED: cecccececes 93 «3.71 Connecticut .... 5 17 
Colorado ...... 88 3.00 Louisiana ...... 5 17 
BOWE, sesscccess 88 3.00 Vermont ...... 4 14 
New York ..... 79. 3:30 —VISGIRIR .ccccscco 4 14 
era 79 2.70 New Hampshire 3 .10 
Wyoming 67 2.29 West geconsan 3 -10 
Kansas ........ 61 2.08 WUEUER ccccveee 8 07 
Pennsylvania 55 1.88 ‘Tennessee ...... 2 07 
Michigan ...... 1.84 Dist. of Colum. 1 08 
Missouri ....... 39 861.33 GOORSIA  ciciccce 1 08 
North Dakota.. 388 1.80 Maine ........ -L 
TORRES. . cvccccicce 32 1.09 Rhode Island... 1 -03 
Montana ....... 32 1.09 


Totals ....2931 10¢ 

As in waterborne shipments, California in- 
creased its total by a notable margin, having 
jumped from 375 cars in September to 540 cars 
in October, and going at one prodigious bound 
to the top of the list. That State alone took 
18.42 percent of the total of rail shipments 
during the month. Washington is second with 
375 cars, and Illinois third with 234, while Min- 
nesota, which ordinarily is easily first, settled 
back into fourth place. 

The Coast group alone took 1,065 cars, or 
36.34 percent of the total. Almost an equal 
quantity, 1,052 cars, went to the Wisconsin 
group, embracing nine States—Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. There 
were deliveries of twenty-four cars to the ex- 
treme Northeast, and of thirty-five cars to the 
South. 
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PLAN FOR GREATER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was held last Wednesday at the Congress Hotel 
at which a number of important matters relating 
to the association’s activities and policies were 
determined. 


The first subject up for discussion was the 
proposed removal of the headquarters of the 
association from Chicago to Washington, D. C., 
which removal, after a thoro discussion pro and 
con, was unanimously approved by the directors. 
The plan is to remove the executive and economic 
departments of the association to the national 
. eapital for the purpose of facilitating their 
contact with national affairs and with the vari- 
ous governmental departments, especially the 
Forest Service, in order to make the associa- 
tion’s efficiency and effectiveness as complete as 
possible. The technical and service departments, 
however, would remain in Chicago, under present 
plans, and here also would be held the various 
committee meetings and the annual conventions, 
by reason of the central location of the city. Dr. 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the asso- 
ciation, said after the meeting that plans for 
the removal of the executive and economic de- 
partments to Washington, D. C., have not yet 
been formulated, but that this will be effected as 
soon as suitable quarters in the capital can be 
secured and the present Chicago office space lease 
can be disposed of. 


The next matter up for consideration was that 
of revising the functions of the traffic bureau at 
Washington, of which Frank Carnahan is the 
head. It was pointed out that there is at this 
time no national lumber rate policy and that the 
association, concerned only with national mat- 
ters as it is, therefore is not under present cir- 
cumstances in position to handle rate matters 
effectively. It was recommended that the traffic 
bureau be converted into a transportation bu- 
reau which would concern itself less with rate 
matters and would give more attention to the 
general transportation system and its improve- 
ment, and that the transportation committee 
hereafter would include lumbermen as well as 
traffic men. This recommendation was approved 
by the board of directors. 


Stiles W. Burr, of St. Paul, Minn., attorney 
for the Weyerhaeuser interests, then presented 
the following report. 


At a meeting of the advisory tax committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which was participated in by the National associa- 
tion, several regional associations and certain 
affiliated organizations, by manufacturers of vari- 
ous products and by one hundred representatives 
from the lumber industry at large, held in Chicago 
Nov. 30, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the Treasury Department be 
urgently requested to so amend or modify its regu- 
lations and rulings with respect to inventories by 
manufacturers of lumber, and specifically with re 
spect to the definition of ‘‘market’”’ as applied to 
manufacturers using the so called “cost or market” 
method, that manufacturers shall be accorded the 
same option which is now accorded to merchants 
and dealers; that is, that they may be permitted 
to consider as the market price of their finished 
or partly finished products the prevailing market 
price of such products less the cost of marketing. 
Be it further 


Resolved, That this resolution be submitted to 
the board of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association for such action as it 
may see fit to take thereon. 


On the motion of R. B. Goodman this resolu- 
tion was approved by the board of directors by 
a unanimous vote. The next resolution on ‘‘al- 
lowance for losses’’ was also adopted: 


WHEREAS, The Federal income tax laws require 
an annual accounting for profits and losses and 
levy a tax on annual income without making any 
allowance for offsetting operating losses of one 
annual period against profits of other periods, 
amendment of the revenue act of 1918 has been 
recommended by certain of the officials charged 
with its administration to remedy this circum- 
stance. Be it, therefore, 


Resolved, That this committee recommend to the 
committee on governmental relations that such 
action as it deems wise be taken to urge the 
amendment of the income tax laws, so that the 
losses from operations during one annual period 
may be considered in determining the amount of 
taxable income for other periods. 


The larger part of the afternoon was devoted 
to a discussion of Federal legislation proposed 
by the forestry committee of the association, in- 
corporating the principles on forest policy 
adopted by the board of directors in its meeting 
July 10 last. George S. Long, chairman of the 
forestry committee, not having been able to be 
present, E. T. Allen, member of that committee 
and also the association’s forester, took the floor 
in his stead and discussed the features of the 
proposed bill. Dr. Wilson Compton was given 
full authority to carry out the program in consul- 
tation with the forestry committee and with Mr. 
Allen. On the question of publicity for this 
forestry program, the secretary-manager was 
given authority to act as he saw fit. 

A request from the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association appoint a committee 
to confer with one of its committees on the mat- 
ter of a uniform order blank and terms, resulted 
in the sanctioning of such a committee to be 
composed of five members whose names will be 
announced later. Dr. Compton was further 
authorized to give his personal and the associa- 
tion’s assistance to the Senate committee on 
reconstruction and production, of which Senator 
Calder, of New York, is chairman. This com- 
mittee, which has recently concluded a series of 
hearings in a number of the large cities of the 
country in regard to the housing situation, had 
asked Dr. Compton for his assistance in formu- 
lating its report to the Senate. Dr. Compton in 
this connection pointed out to the directors the 
great opportunity that the lumber industry could 
obtain in this connection thru a continuance of 
his relations with the committee by putting on 
record considerable data on the lumber industry, 
which otherwise would be inaccessible in the 
Government’s files. 

L. C. Boyle, of Washington, D. C., attorney 
for the organization, spoke briefly on the ‘‘in- 
vested capital issue’’ now before the United 
States Supreme Court, and some other matters. 
He pointed out the extreme importance of the 
Labelle Iron Co.’s case now before the Supreme 
Court, which will be reached for argument some- 
time next January, and which will result in a 
decision whether the law shall or shall not take 
cognizance of actual increment of values and 
whether or not companies can issue stock against 
such increases in the value of their property. 

The directors thereupon went into executive 
session for the consideration of the association’s 
1921 budget. No action was taken, however, 
this matter being referred back to the executive 
committee. é 


Discusses Timber Taxation Problems 


On Nov. 30 the advisory tax committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation met in Chicago at the Congress Hotel 
to dispatch the business which had accumu- 
lated during the last eleven months, this being 
the first meeting of the committee since last 
January. Maj. David T. Mason, retiring 
chief of the timber section of the bureau 
of internal revenue, Washington, D. C., was 
present by invitation to make an informal re- 
port concerning the manner in which the tim- 
ber section had handled the questionnaires 
distributed last year among lumbermen in 
order to reach a basis for levying the income 
tax. 

The chief object of the questionnaire had 
been to determine a fair value of the timber 
owned by companies and individuals; and as a 
starting place the holder was instructed to 
state the market value of his timber on March 
1, 1913. It developed that the hardest thing 
was to determine that value. The act of 
Congress, under which the work was carried 
on, called it ‘‘market value,’’ and Maj. Mason 
defined the term at considerable length and 
told how the timber section had interpreted it. 

He said that about 3 percent of the question- 
naires had placed the timber values too low; 
60 percent too high; and the rest had placed 
values about right, according to the conclu- 
sions reached by the timber section. In 


very few cases was there any reason to believe 
that timber owners had intentionally mis- 
represented values. The errors were errors of 
judgment or of method. Where the values 
were believed to be too high or too low, the 
concerns which had filled in the questionnaires 
were informed by letter of the fact and were 
given an opportunity to be heard. In most 
eases they availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. An occasional owner ignored the 
questionnaire. In some instances, attorneys 
had advised them that they need not answer 
the questions, as it was optional; but the fact 
was overlooked that the tax officials had 
power to assess the value and would not hesi- 
tate to do so if the owner refused or neglected 
to do it. In some instances the officials fixed 
the value; but, usually, the owner who had 
been obstinate or indifferent, changed his 
mind and hastened to comply when he under- 
stood the real situation. 

The timber section employs specialists in 
timber values, one for each section into which 
the country is divided, and in case it becomes 
necessary to fix or revise values, the specialist 
most familiar with the region where the tim- 
ber is situated is assigned to the work. He 
may visit the tract in person, or he may 
depend upon reports made by others, but he 
determines the market value as nearly as 
possible, and uses all available information in 
doing this. Sales of similar timber in the 
region is evidence; and in considering such 
sales it is the custom to cover the period from 
about 1909 to 1916, and to take into account a 
territory as large as practicable, provided the 
situation and other conditions are similar. If 
there have been no sales, the value must be 
determined in some other way. 

That part of Maj. Mason’s talk elicited ques- 
tions and discussion by persons present, in 
which L. C. Boyle, attorney for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, took 
part. He quoted the rule of law for determin- 
ing market value when actual sales could not 
be wholly relied upon. 

Maj. Mason, who has resigned and has been 
succeeded by Mr. Stevens, is of the opinion 
that the timber section should be made a 
permanent part of the internal revenue ma- 
chinery, because there is plenty of work for it 
to do and it does it more economically and 
far more expeditiously and satisfactorily than 
it could be done by auditors, who would almost 
certainly have little expert knowledge of tim- 
ber. 

He stated that those who submit question- 
naires and who so request, may receive infor- 
mation of the value finally fixed, but this 
information is not furnished unless asked for. 

Several persons spoke, after Maj. Mason had 
concluded his address, and the tenor of the 
talks was that the timber section had won the 
confidence of lumbermen by its fair and thoro 
manner of investigation. Dinner was served 
at six o’clock and the discussion was continued 
round the table. The questionnaires are being 
passed upon by the timber section as rapidly as 
consistent with their importance, but much yet 
remains to be done. 


Want Hardwood Taxed on Stumpage Basis 


Preliminary to the meeting of the advisory 
tax committee of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and the meeting of the 
directors of that association, which were held 
in Chicago on Nov. 30 and Dee. 1, a special 
tax committee of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association that was recently 
appointed at a meeting held in Memphis, 
gathered in conference at the Congress Hotel 
in Chicago on Tuesday morning of this week. 
R. M. Carrier, president, and F. R. Gadd, sta- 
tistical manager of the association, with mem- 
bers of the special tax committee and their 
general counsel, L. C. Boyle, who is also chair- 
man of the committee, spent the morning in 
consultation on problems peculiar to the hard- 
wood industry, different in many ways from 
those of the softwood manufacturers. 
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Flooring 


Wrapped and ready to ship from Chicago 


that lives up to its reputation tor quality, 
millwork and grading, is now carried in 
good assortments in our big Chicago 
Warehouse. With over one million feet of 


OAK, MAPLE, 
BEECH, BIRCH 


Flooring 


in stock we can make local shipment of 
any quantity, any time, any where. 


Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality 
and milling; you and your customers eutigied 
All %" Oak Flooring is carefully wrapped in 
eavy paper, free of charge, to prevent damage in 
transit and at the job. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 
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WITHOUT STAIN 
STRAIGHT & FLAT 
UNIFORM COLOR 


That is obtainable only in 
our KRAETZER - CURED 
stock. 

The initial cost only a little 
higher. 

The ultimate cost very much 
lower. 


Let us show you the difference. 


The Kraetzer-Cured 


BAND MILLS:— Lumber Co. 


rer ” General Office— 
oorhead, IViiss. GREENWOOD, MISS. 


OUR Quartered and Plain Red and White 
Oak, Ash, Hickory and Tupelo represents 
maximum quality. There is none >etter. 











While owners and manufacturers of soft- 
wood timber as a rule have been very well 
satisfied with the way in which their tax 
values have been handled by the timber sec- 
tion of the bureau of internal revenue at 
Washington, the hardwood people have not 
been at all satisfied with the way in which 
their values have been determined. The hard- 
wood manufacturers and timber owners have 
no complaint to make of the way in which 
Maj. D. T. Mason has conducted the affairs of 
the timber section and they regret exceedingly 
that Maj. Mason has found it necessary to give 
up his work in that department. They feel, 
however, that they have not had a sympathetic 
understanding of their problems by the per- 
sonnel in the timber section charged particu- 
larly with handling hardwood matters. 

In determining values of timber for taxation 
purposes the timber section has adopted the 
plan of fixing the value on an acreage basis. 
While it is easy to determine a value on this 
basis for softwood, determining the value of 
hardwood is rather more complicated. Fixing 
this value on the acreage basis is apt to bring 
about many inequalities and injustices. As a 
rule there are many varieties of hardwood in- 
termingled in hardwood acreage and values 
are not always the same on the various species. 
Again there may be a very substantial differ- 
ence in the amount of stumpage on one tract 
of hardwood land as compared to another tract 
and to determine the value of this timber on an 
acreage basis is not considered just by the 
hardwood people. 

For example, one hardwood manufacturer 
may have a tract of timber that will yield, say, 
15,000 feet to the acre, while another may 
have timber that will yield not more than 
6,000 feet an acre. The value as fixed by the 
timber section for taxation purposes is $30 an 
acre. On this basis the man whose timber will 
produce 15,000 feet to the acre is having his 
stumpage valued for taxation purposes at $2 
a thousand, while the man whose timber will 
cut only 6,000 feet an acre is having his 
stumpage value fixed at $5 a thousand. This is 
a discrimination that hardwood manufacturers 
think is not just and the special tax advisory 


committee of the association appointed for 
that purpose will go to Washington and take 
up with Mr. Stevens, successor to Maj. Mason 
in charge of the timber section of the bureau 
of internal revenue, this matter of securing an 
adjustment and a different method of arriving 
at the value of hardwood timber for taxation 
purposes. They believe the only fair way in 
which this can be arrived at is by fixing the 
value on a stumpage basis rather than an acre- 
age basis and a determined effort will be made 
to have this method adopted by the timber 
section. 

Another matter of very great importance to 
hardwood timber owners that received con- 
sideration at this conference was the matter 
of fixing values for taxation purposes on cut- 
over hardwood timber lands. The timber see- 
tion having this matter particularly in charge 
has fixed a value of $5 an acre on these cut- 
over lands. The facts are that this does not 
begin to approximate the value of cutover 
lands, especially in the Mississippi Delta 
country where these lands are being sold right 
along for $25 to $30 an acre, and there are 
sales on record of this land at prices as high 
as $85 to $100 an acre. The owners of these 
Delta lands feel that it is an injustice to them 
to place their lands on the same basis of value 
for taxation purposes as cutover lands in the 
less fertile areas that may not be worth more 
than the value placed upon them by the timber 
section. This advisory tax committee will en- 
deavor to bring about a readjustment in 
values of cutover lands with a view to having 
the values fixed for these lands more nearly in 
accordance with their actual market value. 

Members of the committee have given these 
matters their serious attention and will present 
their views to the chief of the timber section 
in Washington in such a way as, they hope, will 
be productive of satisfactory results. 


Oe ee 


THE JUNCO TREE of Texas is commonly 
believed to have no leaves, flowers, or fruit, 
yet it has all of them, but of sizes so small as to 
escape notice of those who do not examine care- 
fully. 





Southern Pine 


The directors of the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation held a meeting last Tuesday in the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, at which many sub- 
jects of vital importance to the southern 
pine lumber industry were discussed. A. L. 
Clark, president of the association, occupied 
the chair. A discussion of a number of mat- 
ters pertaining to proposed legislation that 
will affect the lumber industry was engaged 
in, and was followed by an interpretation of 
the ruling of the Treasury Department in 
regard to the inventorying of ‘lumber for tax- 
payers by R. M. Rickey, general accountant 
for the Southern Pine Association. 


Mr. Rickey presented a paper on lumber in- 
ventories, but before doing so read an explana- 
tory letter from himself to J. E. Rhodes, sec- 
retary-manager of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, which follows: 


Many in the lumber industry are in doubt as to 
how lumber inventories should be valued for in- 
come tax purposes. Tax payers have been advised 
that some of the methods of valuing inventeries 
used by them in past years do not conform to the 
income tax law and regulations. The tax liability 
for the year 1917 has not yet been finally deter- 
mined for many tax payers, and many-are being 
asked to sign a waiver of the three year statutory 
limitation for assessment so that more time may 
be taken at Washington for auditing returns. This 
situation serves to further confuse matters. 

On May 9, 1919, the Southern Pine Association 
issued a circular to subscribers advising, in effect, 
that the tax regulations seemed to allow tax pay- 
ers the right to value each item in the inventory 
at cost or market whichever is lower. This method 
is one that I personally unhesitatingly recommend 
without reference to the question of taxation, be- 
cause it is, in my opinion, the best accounting 
practice. 

If the present tendency of high cost and low 
prices on some items continues until the end o 
this year and lumber inventories must be valu 
at cost, it will result in an overstatement of the 


Directors Meet 


earnings that may cause serious financial embar- 
rassment for many tax payers. It should be borne 
in mind that the amount of taxes paid on income 
is money withdrawn from the business, and to the 
extent that these taxes are assessed on income that 
should be used to take care of admitted losses, 
the payment is made from capital and not from 
income. 

It is my opinion that an annual statement of 
earnings that does not make proper allowances for 
admitted losses on stocks in trade, does not clearly 
reflect the income for the year. I am prepared to 
support this opinion by quoting accounting au- 
thorities. 

The question of permissible methods of valuing 
lumber inventories has been settled for many tax 
payers in the industry by an amendment of the 
regulations applying specifically to manufacturers 
of lumber. While these regulations are desirable 
from the viewpoint of some manufacturers, they 
do not cover the situation which I have indicated, 
because in certain cases the methods approved will 
result in an inventory valuation that is not con- 
servative. 

Mr. Rickey thereupon read the following 
paper: 

While consideration of the question that has been 
raised with reference to the definition of market 
contained in Article 1584 of the income tax regula- 
tions, is of outstanding importance, it seems to me 
that there are other phases of this question of 
valuing lumber inventories which should be con- 
sidered by the advisory tax committee. These ques- 
tions are, first, the method of applying the cost or 
market rule to inventories of lumber, and second, 
the application of Article 1585 (b) which refers 
particularly to lumber inventories of lumber man- 
ufacturers. 

Personally, I respect the opinion of some well 
informed men who interpret the regulation defining 
market as applying only to goods purchased and 
basic materials in partly or wholly finished goods, 
and as not applying to manufactured products in- 
ventoried by manufacturers. On the other hand I 
have difficulty in sharing this opinion, because it in 
— nullifies the very purpose of the “cost or mar- 

et” rule for valuing inventories, and places a 
narrow construction on the application of this rule. 
The policy of the Commissioner in the matter of 
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inventories seems to be a liberal one. Instances of 
such a policy are: The approval of the “farm price” 
method of taking inventories; the approval of the 
monthly average cost method for tobacco compa- 
nies, and: the approval of the “retail method” for 
retail dry goods dealers. 

However, it is very desirable that any doubt as 
to the application of the cost or market rule should 
be cleared up at once. 


The Essence of the Regulation 


The essence of the regulation in question is that 
market means the price at which merchandise could 
be replaced in the market at the date of the in- 
ventory. It would not be, for example, the price 
pat which particular merchandise was offered for 
sale. 

In many lines of business, the products of a 
manufacturer are not such merchandise as could be 
replaced on the open market, and in such cases, it 
is very desirable that the term “market’’ should 
apply to the basic materials in partly or wholly 
finished goods. 

If the tax regulations do not permit the use of 
the cost or market rule for valuing lumber inven- 
tories of manufacturers, or of dealers, then such 
regulations do not comply with the law, in my 
opinion, for the reason that the basis prescribed 
by the commissioner does not as it should conform 
to “the best accounting practice.” 

Accounting writers who may be quoted as au- 
thorities, advocate the cost or market rule for 
valuing inventories, and they do not limit its ap- 
plication to purchased goods. I have here several 
quotations from such authorities, who specifically 
apply the rule to inventoried manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

This cost or market rule is also very generally 
recognized in certain forms of trust agreements 
relating to: loans, and I have here a typical appli- 
eation of the rule which specifically applies it to 
the products of the manufacturer thereof. 

In some lines of business it is impracticable to 
determine any other market price than that fixed 
by manufacturers on their own products so that 
it may be necessary to place some restraint on tax- 
payers who may be in a position to artificially con- 
trol prices. But this fact does not avoid the neces- 
sity for recognizing fluctuations in prices, which 
place the manufacturer in the position of facing a 
loss when there has been a real and substantial 
decline in the value of inventoried products. 

One of the clearest expositions of this cost or 
market rule is found in T. B. R. 48 (16-19-457) a 
ruling made by the advisory tax board during 1919. 
It is worth our while to read this ruling, but for 
emphasis the following is quoted: “In a very real 
sense losses may be admitted, while profits must 
be proved. Capital once impaired is gone, but the 
admission of a loss not yet fully realized by a com- 
pleted transaction results in nothing more serious 
than a postponement of profits to a subsequent 
period.” 

The same sort of impairment of capital may re- 
sult from failure to admit losses due to shrinkage 
in the value of inventoried merchandise whether 
such shrinkage applies to manufactured products or 
purchased goods. 


Applying Cost or Market Rule 

The question of whether the cost or market basis 
of valuing inventories should be applied to each 
item in the inventory, or to the inventory as a 
whole, is answered by Article 1582 of the regula- 
tions: “Whichever basis is adopted must be ap- 
plied to each item and not merely to the total of 
the inventory ; that is, if for instance basis (b) is 
adopted, the value of each item in the inventory 
will be measured by market if that is lower than 
cost, or by cost if that is lower than market.” 

If this basis was applied to the inventory as a 
whole, it would mean that the inventory would be 
valued at market only when the total market value 
of the entire inventory was less than the cost of 
the entire inventory. Such a basis of valuing in- 
ventories would result in off-setting admitted losses 
on some items by anticipated profits on other items. 
In my opinion, this application of basis (b) is not 
only in conflict with existing regulations, but it 
does not conform to good accounting practice since 
no one can be sure that the profits realized in dis- 
posing of the more valuable items in the inven- 
tory will offset the losses sustained on the less 
valuable items. 

One reason advanced for the contention that the 
market price applied to the lumber inventory should 
be the average price for all items, is that the cost 
price is an average for all items. It is by no 
means necessary to use an average cost figure in 
valuing lumber inventories. Where the cost system 
used by the lumber manufacturer is such as to 
apply the expenses of each process or operation to 
the product of that operation, it is believed by 
many practical lumbermen that the cost of each 
item is determined. 


Application of Article 1585-B 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
issued file No. 364 on May 7, 1920, on information 
of a private nature. This file quotes the resolu- 
tions of the advisory tax committee passed at the 
conference held in January, 1920 in Washington, 
and states that these resolutions have been ap- 
proved and accepted for the guidance of the income 
tax unit in pricing of lumber inventories. It 
further states that lumbermen who have been using 
a flat arbitrary rate unchanged from year to year 
should adopt one or the other of the methods out- 
lined above. 

If it is a fact that lumbermen are held to one 
or the other of the methods outlined in Article 
1585 (b), then the purposes of the resolutions of 
this committee have not been accomplished. 

As a member of the sub-committee which pre- 
sented this matter to the representative of the in- 


ventory and timber sections of the income tax unit, 
it was my understanding that the advisory tax 
committee sought to obtain additional permissive 
rulings that would avoid a narrow construction 
of existing regulations. 

A careful reading of Article 1585 (b) does not 
seem to me to justify the inference that lumber- 
men may not value inventories, for example, on 
the basis of the cost of the inventoried lumber, 
that is, basis (a) cost (Article 1592). 

Article 1585 (b) does not unqualifiably accept 
the resolutions of the advisory tax committee. It 
will be noted that the amended regulations are 
predicated on the impracticability of determining 
accurately the cost properly assignable to each 
species, grade and dimension of lumber. This 
limitation was not contained in the above mentioned 
resolutions. 


The question of whether it is impracticable to 
determine the cost of manufactured lumber is one 
on which there is a great difference of opinion. 
Physical conditions affecting the determination of 
cost vary greatly among manufacturers of different 
species of lumber in different regions, and in some 
eases among different manufacturers of the same 
species in the same regions. In this situation it is 
natural that different manufacturers of lumber 
should employ different methods of cost finding. 

The income tax regulations clearly recognize that 
no uniform method of accounting can be prescribed 
for all taxpayers, and the test of the methods of 
accounting employed by each tax payer is whether 
such methods clearly reflect income. Subject to 
certain statutory modifications which are not here 
in question, income for tax purposes is commercial 
net income. 

The provisions of Article 1585 (b) are essential 
to many manufacturers of lumber whose methods 
of accounting are such as are contemplated therein. 

There are, however, other manufacturers of lum- 
ber whose methods of accounting are not such as 
are contemplated by these regulations. There should 
be no question but that the use of accounting 
methods which reasonably reflect the annual in- 
come and otherwise conform to Article 1582 and 
1583 are permissible for tax purposes. 

On account of the importance of this sub- 
ject the directors adopted a resolution to 
submit statistical data to the Treasury De- 
partment in codperation with the tax commit- 
tee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in the endeavor to obtain for lum- 
bermen the privilege of inventorying lumber 
at cost or market, whichever is lower. 


The plans of the Southern Tariff Association 
for securing protection of raw materials pro- 
duced in southern States were explained by 
J. H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex. He stated that 
the governors of all southern States have 
joined in calling a convention of the Southern 
Tariff Association at Atlanta next January, 
at which time the interests of southern produc- 
ers of raw materials will receive full consider- 
ation from the tariff standpoint. 

Forestry legislation proposed by various 
national organizations was also considered by 
the Southern Pine Association’s directors, and 
they endorsed the measure providing for co- 
operation between Federal and State govern- 
ments. This measure has already had the 
endorsement of the forestry committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
of the American Forestry Association, the 
American Paper & Pulp Association, the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
and several other organizations. The direc- 
tors further authorized an official invitation 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
to send a delegation of west Coast lumbermen 
to attend the next annual meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association, which will be held 
at such date as will suit the convenience of the 
west Coast lumbermen. Western manufac- 
turers have on various occasions expressed a 
desire to attend the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s annual meetings if these could be held 
on dates close to those of the meetings of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
so that they could cover the two meetings in 
one eastern trip. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the 
association, requested the board of directors 
to appoint a committee to go over the finances 
of the organization with him, and a committee 
consisting of President A. L. Clark, and Vice 
Presidents P. S. Gardiner and R. M. Hallowell 
was appointed for this purpose. A great deal 
of other routine business was also transacted. 

Several of the lumbermen present at this 
meeting, including Messrs. Clark, Kirby, 
Rhodes, Kaul, Gardiner and Hallowell, re- 
mained in the city in order to attend the meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held on 
the following day. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss | 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


American Credit-indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
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Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


\NSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
OF 
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PLAN ruure HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy Plans 

of new California Styles suitable for any 

climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
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Every 
Lumberman 


whether he buys or sells lumber 
has daily need for my yearly 


Demurrage 
Calendar 


At a glance it gives you a check on railroad 
bills. By detecting one day’s overcharge it 
will pay for itself many times over. En- 
dorsed by lumber traffic men to ‘‘meet a 
need that is general.”’ 


1921—12 mos. calendar postpaid 
—money back if not satisfied. 


M. G. KOON, 


$1.00 


232 Carlton Ave., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











‘BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 
We also furnish 
4 complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 
Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 


Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 
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As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 
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ought to 
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Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 





Established 1857 
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Dec. 6—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual. 

Dec. 6-7—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
Annual. 


Dec. 7—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, St. Anthony Commercial Club, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Dec. 7-8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, New Wash- 

ington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

7-10—American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Forest Products Session, HPngineering 

Societies Building, New York City. 

Dec. 8-10—National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Annual. 

Dec. 9—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms. New Orleans, 
La. December meeting. 

Dec. 14—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, New Ven- 
dome Hotel, Evansville, Ind. Annual. 

Dec. 14—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, St. 

Louis, Mo. Annual. 

15—Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma, Tacoma, 

Wash. Annual. 

Dec. 17—Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 

ham, Southern Club, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 

18—Sacramento Valley eae Club, 

San Francisco, Calif. Ann 

Dec. 28-830—American Society ng Agricultural Engi- 

neers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Ann 

12-183—Canadian Lumbermen’s > 

Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. 

18-14—-Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Harrisburg, Ill. Annual. 

Jan. 13-15—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Denver, Colo. Annual. 

14-15—New York ‘<9 eer ee 

Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Fee 8 ~~ 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual 

Jan. 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

Jan. 20—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 

Va. Monthly meeting. 

25-27—Associated General Contractors of 
America, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
25-27—American Wood Preservers’ 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—Union Association of Lumber & pa & 
Door Salesmen, Columbus, Ohio. Annua 

Jan, 26-27—National Lumber Exporters’ - 

tion, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

26-28—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
eae Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. An- 
nual, 

Jan, 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Utica . ¥Y. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’ s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual, 

Jan. 27-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, San Francisco, Calif. Annual, 

Jan, 27-28—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s_ Associa- 

tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 

Pa. Annual. 

28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 

Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual. 

Feb. gy oe Association of Traveling Lum- 

r & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb._9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Annual. 

Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

16—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 

Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, 

Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan, 


Jan. 


Jan. Associa- 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 23-25—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Annual. 

March 26-April 2— Own Your Home Exposition, 
Chicago. 

April 14-15—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


An- 
nual. ‘ 








PREPARE FOR WESTERN RETAILERS 

Stockton, Cau., Nov. 27.—At a meeting held 
at the Hotel Stockton last week delegates from 
the San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, the 
Central California Lumbermen’s Club andthe 
Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club conferred 
for the purpose of organizing a general com- 
mittee to take full charge of the annual con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association to be held at Fresno during the 
week of April 10 to 16. 

F. Dean Prescott, of Fresno, was elected gen- 
eral chairman, J. G. Martin vice president and 





J. C. Ferger secretary-treasurer, and committees 
with full power to act to look after the con- 
vention details were selected, the chairmen 
being as follows: Finance—W. - Landrum, of 
Merced; Publicity—C. G. Bird, of Stockton; 
Executive—Consists of the elected officers to- 
gether with the chairmen of the committees from 
the three clubs, namely, F. Dean Prescott, J. 
G. Martin, J. C. Ferger, Fred Conner and C. 
G. Bird. 

It is the’ intention to make the Fresno meeting 
the biggest and best ever held by the Western 
Retail association and the California men will 
see that the State’s reputation as a host will 
not be sullied. Entertainment features have 
been suggested that will surpass anything of the 
kind that has heretofore been attempted. The 
committee will meet again at Fresno on Dec. 
11, at which time reports will be heard from 
the various chairmen. 








PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMAN’S DATE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 29.—The annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, in this city, on Jan. 27 and 28, for which 
a program rather more elaborate and at the 
same time more definitely practical is being 
prepared. There will be papers and discussions 
right to the point on several questions of pres- 
ent and vital interest to the lumbermen, not only 
the retailers, but to the entire trade. 





ILLINOIS DEALERS’ DATE 


Secretary George Wilson Jones, of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders Supply Dealers’ Association, 
announces that the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization will be held in Chicago at the Hotel 
Sherman Feb. 23, 24 and 25. He is now work- 
ing upon the program for the convention. 





WISCONSIN ANNOUNCEMENT 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 29.—Secretary D. 8S. 
Montgomery, of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, has sent out a preliminary 
announcement of the thirty-first annual conven- 
tion and building material exhibit of the or- 
ganization to be held at the Hotel Pfister in 
this city, Feb. 15, 16 and 17. The twenty-fifth 
regular meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co. will be held in the Red 
Room of the hotel on Feb. 15 at 4 p.m. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the association will have 
a complete program and headquarters will be on 
the third floor of the Hotel Pfister. 

The Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association will hold its 
annual meeting in connection with the lumber 
convention on Feb. 16 at 10 a.m. A Hoo-Hoo 
Concatenation will be held at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club on Feb. 16 at 6:39 p. m. Secre- 
tary Montgomery advises all those intending to 
attend the convention to make their hotel reser- 
vations now. 


PREPARING FOR ANNUAL 


CoLuMBus, OnI0, Nov. 29.—A meeting of the 
Columbus members of the Union Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen was held re- 
cently and committees were named to have 
charge of the annual meeting of the association 
to be held in Columbus, Jan. 25 to 27 inclusive. 
An extra big crowd is expected as there are 
many problems to be discussed at the sessions. 
The committees named are: 

Banquet—Ernest G. Dillow, 
Teachout and Frank P. Rogers. 


Registration—B. Fred Snider, chairman; A. R. 
Mathias and John T. Nagle. 


Reception—E. R. Clarridge, 
Baumaister and Fred A. Waugh. 


The annual banquet will be held on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 25, at a place to be selected by the 
committee. E. C. Callinan, jr., of Columbus, 
president of the association, will act as toast- 
master upon that occasion. 

The special committee named at the last an- 





chairman; W. C. 


chairman; H. J. 
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nual meeting of the Union Association of Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen to revive the con- 
stitution and bylaws has begun to function and 
it has asked all members of the organization to 
send in all suggestions as to changes desired. 
The special committee consists of W. D. Mag- 
ruder, of Canton, C. A. Dawson, of Columbus, 
and H. H. Porter, of Cleveland. It is hoped to 
have all suggestions received and classified by 
the time of the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation when the committee will report. 





FARM BUREAU HEAD TO SPEAK 

J. R. Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, will address the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers to be held Dee. 28, 29, and 30, at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, his subject being, 
‘«The Importance of Machinery as Related to 
Agriculture.’’ The activity and influence of 
the federation will lend much interest to Mr. 
Howard’s discussion. 

K. J. T. Ekblaw, engineering editor of the 
National Farm Power publications, will discuss, 
‘‘The Artificial Heating of Animal Shelters,’’ 
a subject to which he has been devoting special 
study and in which it is understood some inter- 
esting developments have been made. 





TIE PRODUCERS’ SPECIAL TRAIN 

R. J. Witherell, vice president, L. D. Leach 
& Co., Chicago, and chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of the National Association of 
Railroad Tie Producers, advises that a special 
train will leave Chicago for the annual conven- 
tion to be held at San Francisco Jan. 27 and 
28, the delegates also intending to attend the 





“San Franciscos Golden Gate A 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Welcomes Convention 


annual of the American Wood Preservers’ As- 
sociation held in the same city Jan 25, 26 and 
27. A special train will leave Chicago over the 
Burlington Road on Jan. 15 and will then pick 
up delegates from St. Louis at Lincoln, Neb., 
proceeding by way of Spokane, Seattle and 
Portland, where the party is to be entertained, 
and arriving at San Francisco on Jan 24. Those 
who do not wish to attend the wood preservers’ 
convention can spend the time in visiting the 
big forests and other points of special interest. 
Chairman Witherell has full details of the 
itinerary, costs ete., and wishes to have those 
intending to go advise him at once, so that 
reservation can be made in ample time. 


NATIONAL EXPORTERS’ ANNUAL 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Noy. 29.—The annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation has been fixed for Jan. 26 and 27 at the 
Willard Hotel in Washington, that city being 
chosen because of the various important matters 
involving government policies claiming attention. 
At that time, too, Congress will be in session, 
and it is regarded as desirable to be in close 
touch with national affairs. It is expected that 
Admiral Benson, chief of the United States 
Shipping Board, will deliver an address, and 


an effort will also be made to secure a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission as one 
of the speakers at the banquet. A large attend- 
ance is looked for in consequence of the impor- 
tant problems pending and the desire of the 
members to obtain additional light on these 
questions. 





WEST COAST ANNUAL 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 27.—The nominating 
committee which will report at the annual ses- 
sion of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Friday, Jan. 28, 1921, in Seattle is made 
up as follows: George R. Hackett, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Fred J. Wood, Bellingham ; C. A. Fratt, 
Everett ; BW Sawyer, Seattle; E. W. Demor- 
est, Tacoma; W. B. Mack, Aberdeen; C. A. 
Doty, Chehalis; J. A. Ryan, Prescott, Ore. ; 
E. D. Kingsley, Portland; George Gerlinger, 
Dallas, Ore.; H. W. Preston, North Bend, Ore. 
They will make nominations for twelve mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of the association. 


- ~_ 


TO TALK ON SQUARE UNIT 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Nov. 27.—E. C. Miller, presi- 
dent of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, will be one of the 
principal speakers at the fourth annual Red 
Cedar Shingle Congress at the New Washington 
Hotel in this city Dec. 7 and 8. His subject will 
be ‘‘ What the Square Unit Means to the Shingle 
Industry.’’ Neil C. Jamison, president of the 
Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett, will 
preside. 








TO HOLD LOGGED-OFF CONFERENCE 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Nov. 27.—Daniel W. Bass, 
formerly president Bass Lumber Co., will be 
presiding officer at the Logged-off Land Con- 
ference to be held under the auspices of the 
State development bureau of the Chamber of 


Commerce in this city Dec. 6 and 7. The meet- 
ing will be held in the Frye Hotel. At a pre- 


liminary meeting last week there was a gen- 
eral discussion of plans for the program at 
the conference and the ways and means by 
which a practical solution of the logged-off land 
problem can be worked out. It is proposed that 
each address be followed by an open discus- 
sion, to which as much time will be allotted as 
is given to the speaker who presents the sub- 
ject. E. F. Benson, recently appointed immi- 
gration and industrial commissioner of the 
Northern Pacifie Railroad, attended the meet- 
ing and declared that he is in hearty accord 
with the purposes of the conference; such con- 
erete plan as is proposed, involving legislative 
action is, in his opinion, very desirable. It 
was pointed out that under the recently adopted 
constitutional amendment the State can exercise 
the right of eminent domain for purposes of 
agricultural reclamation, and further that the 
new Federal provision by which the governor 
of each State can appoint a representative to 
act as inspector at the immigration headquar- 
ters on Ellis Island may be a factor in attract- 
ing desirable homeseekers for such lands as may 
be reclaimed. 

Mr. Bass is manager of the Hotel Frye. He 
was a close friend and intimate associate of the 
late Charles E. Patten and was also connected 
with him in a business way in lumber and shin- 
gle enterprises at McMurray, Wash. Mr. Bass 
is also president of the Atlas Lumber Co., as 
the representative of the heirs of Mr. Patten. 





PLANS FOR FORESTRY BANQUET 


Syracusg, N. Y., Nov. 30.—Plans have been 
completed at Syracuse, where Secretary J. R. 
Simmons, of the New York State Forestry 
Association, has his offices, for a great forestry 
banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York city, 
on Dee. 16, when plans will be made for or- 
ganizing the State’s forestry program for the 
consideration of the 1921 session of the legis- 
lature. 

‘“We have a seating arrangement for five 
hundred, and with the banquet date still two 
weeks distant the majority of the covers have 
been sold,’’ said Secretary Simmons. ‘‘ This 
banquet will be a fitting step to follow the Graves 
conference of 1919, at which New York State 
took steps which were of the most vital import- 
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Information 


is at your service if you are in- 
terested in the tr dous op- 
portunities offered today in the 
Pacific Northwest. Sixty-one 
years experience in this section, 
and intimate contact with the 
leaders in all lines of industry, 
make this Bank competent to offer 
disinterested and accurate infor- 
mation concerning transporta- 
tion, markets, the labor situation, 
credits, etc. 


Correspondence with prospective 
operators invited. 
LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 


#1 PORTLAND, 
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ance in the work formulating the national and 
State forest policies now ready for submission 
to Congress. ’’ 

Four groups will have special exhibits at the 
banquet. The State conservation commission 
will have a typical Adirondack leanto and camp- 
ing scene to show the recreational possibilities of 
the forest, and will also provide a steel obser- 
vation tower from which the speakers will make 
their addresses. The State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell will, thru its forestry depart- 
ment, make a demonstration of woodlot for- 
estry, while the State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse will operate a sawmill and a pulp ma- 
chine, to demonstrate utilization. The New 
York section of the American Society of For- 
esters will have a display of forestry instru- 
ments. 

The program will include a group of prom- 
inent speakers, with Gen. Leonard Wood having 
first place on the program. Conservation Com- 
missioner George D. Platt, Col. W. B. Greeley, 
Henry VanDyke and Douglas Malloch of Chi- 
cago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will follow 
in order. Gov.-elect Miller will be the guest of 
honor. 


Wanted Quick 


Eastern syndicate wants quick 
200,000 to 400,000 Acres, 
preferably 


Cut-over 


Land 


Must be located in Arkansas or 
Tennessee. Cash deal. Will also 


buy all improvements on property. 
Address W 149 








If possible 
in one body 
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An interesting exposition 


The Cost of. Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By R. &. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





MEMORY HONORED BY TACOMANS 

TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 27.—A remarkable 
tribute to the memory of W. C. Wheeler, late 
president Wheeler, Osgood Co., who died at 


Tucson, Ariz., Nov. 17, was paid by Tacoma 
lumber manufacturers Nov. 26. All the impor- 
tant local mills ceased operations for one min- 
ute at 2 o’clock in the afternoon while flags 
were lowered to half mast and workers stood 
uncovered. This is the first time that tribute 
of this nature has been paid by any number 
of Tacoma mills. 

The mark of respect to the memory of Mr. 
Wheeler was decided on at the regular meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma held Nov. 
24, The suggestion was made by Everett G. 
Griggs, president St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., and was adopted by a unanimous vote of 
the lumbermen present. 

President Ernst Dolge appointed Mr. Griggs, 
W. Yale Henry, of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., 
and Thomas J. Handforth, of the Lindstrom- 
Handforth Lumber Co. as a committee to draw 
up resolutions of condolence from the club to 
the family of Mr. Wheeler and to send flowers 
to the funeral. 

In suggesting the one-minute shutdown Mr. 
Griggs paid a high tribute to Mr. Wheeler’s 
ability and his standing in the commnuity. 

Mr. Wheeler’s funeral was held the after- 
noon of Nov. 26 from the First Congregational 
Church, of which he was a member. The serv- 
ices were conducted by Rev. Frank Dyer, pastor 
of the church. Among the honorary pall bear- 
ers at the funeral were George Osgood, vice 
president Wheeler, Osgood Co., and Mr. Griggs. 





The organization will prepare resolutions of 
condolence and send flowers to the family of 
J. E. Pinkham, of the Pinkham Lumber Co., 
whose death was reported early in the week. 
Mr. Pinkham was one of the lumbermen who 
were invited to address the club at the annual 
meeting Dee. 15. 


Club ‘Discusses Market Conditions 


The regular weekly meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club was devoted largely to a discussion 
of the recent cut in prices announced by some 
of the mills in Grays Harbor and Portland. 
This price reduction is $5 below the list on 
dimension and is $2.50 below the average price 
quoted by the local mills last week. The discus- 
sion brought out that since these reductions had 
been made the market, which had shown a 
slight improvement, had gone to new low levels 
and that eastern buyers were canceling orders, 
being of the opinion that still further cuts were 
to be expected. 

The question of reduction in wages also came 
up for discussion. It was the unanimous opin- 
ion of those present that a readjustment in 
wages must take place before long. Some mills 
in the outlying districts were reported as having 
already instituted cuts and a general reduction 
is believed to be due about Jan. 10, when many 
of the mills now closed will reopen. No definite 
action on the matter was taken by the club. 


President Dolge read a communication from 
the Federated Industries of Seattle suggesting 
the organization of a Washington Industrial 
Council and asking the club’s endorsement of 
the proposal. The new organization would com- 
prise the Federated Industries of Seattle and 
the Associated Industries of Tacoma, Seattle, 
Yakima and Spokane. On the motion of Mr. 
Griggs the matter was tabled until it could be 
discussed with the officers of the Associated 
Industries of Tacoma. 

The usual discussion of local conditions 
brought out that business is almost at a stand- 
still and that few of the mills will operate ‘he- 
yond Dec. 15. Those who spoke included John 
Buffelen, president Buffelen Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co.; W. Yale Henry, vice president 
Clear Fir Lumber Co.; John C. Buchanan, pres- 
ident North End Lumber Co.; Ernest W. Dem- 
arest, president Pacific National Lumber Co.; 


Lee Doud, secretary Defiance Lumber Co., and 
Ernst Dolge, president Ernst Dolge (Inc.). 


ae re 


BIRMINGHAM CLUB ANNUAL 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 29.—J. G. McCor- 
mick, chairman of the invitation and reception 
committee of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club 
of Birmingham, announces that at the regular 
meeting of the organization Nov. 26, which had 
been scheduled to be the annual meeting date, 
it was decided to advance the annual to Dee. 
17, the meeting to be held at the Southern Club, 
this city. 





MEMPHIS CLUB’S SEMIMONTHLY 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 30.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis, at its regular semi- 
monthly meeting at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 27, on motion of H. J. M 
Jorgensen, a former president, voted unani- 
mously in favor of the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three to make recommendations as to 
the most fitting manner in which to honor the 
members of this organization who served in 
the late war. W. F. Holzgrafe, first vice presi- 
dent, who presided, named H. J. M. Jorgensen, 
George C. Ehemann and J. F'. MeSweyn to per- 
form this service in behalf of the soldier boys 
who are identified with this body. 

Mr. Holzgrafe also announced the following 
committees to nominate candidates for officers 
and directors another year: Committee No. 
1—Frank A. Conkling, chairman; Robert 
Stimson and J. T. Jones; committee No. 2—E. 
L. McLallen, chairman; J. R. McFadden and 
O. M. Krebs. These gentlemen will announce 
their candidates at the regular meeting to be 
held the second week in December. The elec- 
tion itself will be held one week later. 

Hon. J. L. McRee, one of the most prominent 
attorneys of Memphis, addressed the club on 
‘*Taxation.’? Mr. McRee cautioned members 
of the club to pay their special privilege taxes, 
which are merely nominal, in order that in 
ease of lawsuits involving payment of out- 
standing accounts they might have the full 
protection of the laws of the State. He also 
reviewed the status of taxation on logs and 
lumber and suggested that, at the present time, 
manufacturers and wholesalers at Memphis 
are not called upon to pay taxes on lumber 
manufactured from timber—a product of the 
soil—even tho these logs came from Missis- 
sippi or Arkansas. His address was particu- 
larly well received because of the practical 
suggestions contained therein. 

The chairman of the house committee re- 
ported that applications had been received 
for positions from 110 persons, only a small 
percentage of whom had been given work in 
the lumber industry. 





WANT WOOD USED FOR BARGES 


New Or.eans, La., Nov. 30.—Col. John C. 
Mayo of the Federal Mississippi-Warrior River 
barge service unintentionally ‘‘started some- 
thing’’ at the weekly luncheon of the Lumber- 
men’s Club today, and the result was the adop- 
tion by the club of the resolutions hereafter 
quoted. Whether the club has now ‘‘started 
something’’ that Congress or the War Depart- 
ment will undertake to finish remains to be seen. 

Col. Mayo was the principal speaker at the 
luncheon and naturally took as his theme the 
waterway service and the barge traffic situation. 
Of special interest to lumbermen was his recital 
of a report by United States engineers declaring 
feasible the establishment of a series of locks 
and dams in the Tombigbee River between De- 
mopolis, Ala., and Columbus, Miss., which would 
open river navigation from Mobile to the Colum- 
bus district opening a new transport route for 
many millions of feet of hardwood and loblolly 
pine. Final recommendation of the project was 
help up, he said, pending investigation to deter- 
mine whether the freight to be developed would 
justify the expenditure. 
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Discussing the new equipment of the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior service he noted incidentally that 
a lot of two-and-one-half ton steel cargo boxes 
were under construction, to be used on open 
barges for miscellaneous freight. These boxes 
could be handled off and on barges and flatcars 
by cranes, cheapening handling costs. He then 
presented statistics regarding the number of 
barges now in service and under construction. 
It developed that all of the barges building for 
the service are steel construction. That develop- 
ment brought on more talk. When Col. Mayo 
concluded his address, he was asked why the new 
craft were being constructed of steel instead of 
wood. Several of the lumbermen present report- 
ed that they had seen wooden barges operating 
on the Erie, Chesapeake and Delaware canals 
and the Hudson River, and that they seemed to 
be giving satisfaction. Col. Mayo replied that 
the matter was outside his particular line and 
had best be referred to the engineering experts 
of the service. It was his understanding that 
the choice was dominated by engineers in New 
York. He added that a number of wooden 
barges of small capacity were operating in 
Warrior River service. 

After discussing the matter, the clubmen de- 
cided to carry it further and a committee com- 
posed of King H. Pullen, chairman, Roger E. 
Simmons and President Phil Lanier of the club 
drafted the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the War Department of the Fed- 
eral Government be, and hereby is petitioned, to 
advise this committee of the reasons why discrimi- 
nation seems to have been shown against the use of 
southern pine, cypress and other southern lumber 
woods in the development of barge construction 
for this purpose; be it further 

Resolved, That a_copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to Senator Joseph E. Ransdell of Louisiana 
with the request that he present the same to the 
United States War Department. 

Another interesting bit of information was 
developed during Col. Mayo’s talk by an inquiry 
from. Roger E. Simmons of the American Pitch 
Pine Export Co., who asked the colonel regarding 
reports that Pacific coast interests have been 
inspecting sites on the Mississippi River and 
contemplating the establishment of storage yards 
along the river bank in which to assemble west 
Coast woods for distribution to consuming ter- 
ritory via the barge lines. Col. Mayo said he 
had no knowledge of any such plans but that if 
such projects were established and the west 
Coast lumber tonnage were offered the barge 
service would handle it just as any other com- 
modity. He seized the occasion to point out 
that the southern lumber interests had the barge 
facilities ready to their hands and recommended 
that they improve the opportunity offered at 
their very doors. T. L. Smith reported that 
during a visit to Baltimore he had seen a big 
plant in process of development which was to 
be a distribution center for the Weyerhaeuser 
interests. 

Asked about the lumber tariffs of the barge 
lines, Col. Mayo referred the questioners to W. 
L. Hough, traffic manager of the service, and it 
was informally agreed that Mr. Hough should 
be invited to address the club at a subsequent 
meeting. 


BALTIMORE EXCHANGE ANNUAL 


BALtTiIMorE, Mp., Nov. 29.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Lumber Exchange will be held on the 
evening of Dec. 6 at the Merchants’ Club, and, 
in accordance with the established custom the 
business proceedings will be followed by a ban- 
quet. At the annual session the yearly reports 
of the retiring officers will be read, various mat- 
ters of general concern to the trade disposed of, 
and officers elected. The slate to be voted for, 
and which is regarded as the ‘‘regular’’ ticket, 
has been completed, and is in the hands of the 
membership for the latter’s consideration. It 
is made up as follows: 

President—W. Hunter Edwards, of B. W. Ed- 
wards & Sons. 


Vice president—George E. Waters, of George E. 
Waters & Co. 


Treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney, of John H. Zouck. 


Managing committee—Pembroke M. Womble, 
Georgia Pine Co.; William M. Burgan; Lewis Dill, 
of Lewis Dill & Co.; George E. Waters; Theodore 
Mottu, of Theodore Mottu & Co.; Rufus K. Goode- 
now, of the Canton Box Co.; Henry D. Louis; 
Daniel MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co.; Fred- 








erick A. Ascherfeld, of the James Lumber Co.; H. 
Rowland Clapp, of the Baltimore Box & Shook 
Co.; John J. Kidd, of the Kidd & Buckingham 
Co.; and Ridgaway Merryman. 

The secretary is elected by the managing 
committee, and there is every indication that 
Mr. Gwaltney, the present incumbent of the 
office, will be chosen again. The nominations 
were made by a committee consisting of Parker 
D. Dix, of the Surry Lumber Co., chairman; 
Henry D. Dreyer, of H. D. Dreyer & Co., and 
H. J. Kraft, of the J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber 
Co. No opposition has so far developed, and 
there is every prospect that the ticket will go 
thru. 





DISCUSS CREDIT PROBLEMS 


CotuMBus, OHIO, Nov. 29.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Columbus Lumber Trade 
Exchange, Nov. 29, the entire time was taken 
up with a discussion of credits. It has been 
found that since the lumber business has tapered 
off to a large extent, the ‘‘slow pays’’ are get- 
ting slower. All of the members urged that 
the question of credits be given closer attention 
now than ever before because of the ticklish 
times thru which the trade is passing. E. Dod- 
dington is president and W. E. Jones, secretary 
of the exchange. 

Secretary W. E. Jones has accepted an invi- 
tation to speak before District No. 17 of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
which will meet at Youngstown, Dee. 1. 


IMMIGRANTS MUST CUT OLD TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30.—Senator Selden P. 
Spencer, of Missouri, who was reélected in the 
recent November elections, was the speaker at 
a luncheon of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis at Hotel Statler today, President G. 
R. Gloor presiding. The senator declared that 
immigration was the greatest problem that con- 
fronted this country. He said he would offer a 
bill that would compel new arrivals in this 
country to become citizens within a reasonable 
time or leave its shores. He declared that for- 
eigners were welcome to this country, but that 
they must give up all ties that bind them to 
other lands and become American citizens. 

At the close of his address, devoted largely 
to the immigration problems, Senator Spencer 
was asked a number of questions. It developed 
that Senator Calder, who intends to take steps 
to remedy the housing shortage as a result of 
his investigations thruout the country, also will 
introduce a bill to restore the War Finance 
Corporation, so that the export business of the 
national may be revived. 

Senator Spencer said that building operations 
were delayed ‘‘ because lumber was too high, and 
people were waiting for it to come down,’’ over- 
looking the fact that lumber had declined ma- 
terially. He seemed amazed when E. C. Rob- 
inson, a veteran lumberman, called his atten- 
tion to the fact that lumber formed but one- 
third of the cost of a frame dwelling and about 
15 percent of a brick house. 

It was announced that the next meeting would 
be held at the Statler Dec. 14. 


WHO’S BEST SHOT— HUSBAND OR WIFE? 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 27.—The rifle shooting 
supremacy of the J. P. McGoldrick family of 
Spokane will be decided Sunday, Dec. 5, when Mrs. 
Ed McGoldrick will contest against her husband 
in a challenge match over distance ranges. Mrs. 
McGoldrick is generally admitted to be one of the 
foremost women shooters in the country and her 
exceptional work staged by the Manito Pistol & 
Rifle Club, of this city, during the season has been 
one of the features of the schedule. 

Ed McGoldrick, one of the Manito Club’s leading 
shooters, was a member of the Washington team 
that competed at Camp Perry, Ohio, last summer 
for the championship of the United States. A 
friendly argument over the shooting ability of the 
two members of the Ed McGoldrick family arose 
recently which resulted in J. P. McGoldrick, father- 
in-law of Mrs. Ed McGoldrick, backing her against 
her husband in a challenge rifle match. 

According to the conditions of the match, Mrs. 
McGoldrick is to name the ranges over which the 
match is to be shot and she will not be called upon 
to announce the ranges until the contestants arrive 
at the range Sunday morning. The match will be 
— under the National Rifle Association 
rules. 
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Our Big Plant at Glen Mary, Tenn. 





Oak Flooring 


It’s that good old kind your custo- 
mers will like—manufactured from 
old growth American Oak, in a 
modernly equipped flooring plant. 


One car will prove 
its superiority. 


AMERICAN Ficcrine CO. 


Sales Office 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 
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The PORTLAND HOTEL 
Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 
Centrally located—all outside rooms. 


Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 
your Portland, Ore., headquarters. 


European Plan $1.50 and up. 
RICHARD W. CHILDS, C. D. SCHREITER, 











Manager Asst. Mgr. 
HOTEL BENSON 
Portland, Ore. 
E believe 
that there is 


no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 


the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 
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Products 
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The hard-headed busi- 
ness. farmer invests his 
money where he is posi- 
tive of getting the prop- 














er returns on his invest- 
ment. That’s why he 

buys O. K. Cupolas, 
O.K. Sun-Lite Windows and O.K. 
Non-Freezable Stock and Poultry 
Waterers. He énows that fresh air, 
sunlight and pure water are posi- 
tively essential to the raising of 
thrifty, profitable live stock and 
poultry. 


Sales Increase By 
Leaps and Bounds 


Dealers who formerly ordered in 
small quantities now order in car- 
load lots. Dealers who have the 
agency congratulate themselves— 
those who failed to secure it regret 
their lack of foresight. 


Take On the Line NOW 


If we are not represented in your 
locality, grab your opportunity. 

emember — you will be selling a 
line that has been continuously 
and effectively advertised for 
years—a line that is well known 
to every farmer. And it is a line 
that, once sold, stays sold. The 
plan that was responsible for an 
increase of over 2,000 per cent in 
our business in only six years will 
increase your business in ——, 
tion. Write for it now. ‘ost 
yourself on proven successful sell- 
ing method. 


Phillip Bernard Company 
1903 Floyd Avenue, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

















A Time-Tested Logging Rope 


The use of HE 


Wire Rope for logging is not an ex- 
periment, for it has been successfully 
used for such work ever since logs have 
been handled with steam machinery. 


Est 


A. Leschen 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Chicago 


PEG.US.PAT.OFE 


RCULES (Red Strand) 


ablished 1857 
& Sons Rope Co, 


Denver San Francisco 

















THE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 

Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 





Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
usiness Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 





Hotel Company 














BETWEEN TRAINS 


San ANTONIO, Tex.—Always different from 
other cities, San Antonio is always delightful 


to visit. We walked past the Alamo, but did 
not have time to enter—or imagined we did not 
have time, which is a habit with Americans. 

The gentleman who was our particular host 
today must be the world’s greatest optimist, 
for his business card contains this phrase: ‘‘ Ex- 
portadores de Articulos de Plomeria Tubos,’’ 
which, as we freely translate it, means that he is 
an exporter of bath-tubs to Mexico. We hope 
that the demand equals the supply, and we know 
that the need exceeds both. The gentleman’s 
name is W. G. Higgins and he is president of 
the Lions’ Club. 

In the audience tonight we observed Lumber- 
man Hillyer, who is a lumberman both mill and 
yard, but he eluded us.’ We were glad to shake 
the hand of Col. Pryor, who has made a few 
millions down here in something besides oil. 
He is the king cattleman of Texas. 

Of course we dropped around and saw E. H. 
Lee, one of the world’s greatest hotel men. 
At his new hotel in Fort Worth, Lee told us, 
he has installed a new feature—some special 
rooms where a fellow can clean up and shave up 
when he gets in in the morning if there is not 
a room immediately available for him. 

You know how it is: You may have a reser- 
vation and all that sort of thing—but the hotel 
can’t keep the room open all night so it 
will be all ready for you when you get in— 
and when you arrive the clerk says as politely 
as he can: : 

‘“We haven’t anything open yet, but if you 
will just have the boy check your grip, we ought 
to have something a little later.’’ 

So you go and check, but you are good and 
sore, tho you haven’t any special reason. But 
what will happen at Lee’s Fort Worth house is 
this: 

If there is no room open, you will be shown to 
one of five rooms in the basement where you 
may bathe, shave, change your linen and turn 
your luggage over to an attendant. Then you 
hunt breakfast or start out to hunt trade and 
when you return you find you have been assigned 
to a room and your luggage is there, and there 
is no charge for the use of the room you used 
temporarily. But, if you claim your luggage 
and say, ‘‘I guess I won’t need that room after 
all,’’ then there will be a charge of 75 cents 
for the service. 

Now, Mr. Lee wants a name for this new- 
fangled room, and has asked us to ask the read- 
ers of this page for one. What do you suggest? 





Houston, TrEx.—H. K. Humphrey, assistant 
professor of electricity at Rice Institute, took 
care of the breakfast, Judd Mortimer Lewis, 
who needs no introduction, of the lunch, and W. 
F. N. Davis, Michigan and Texas lumberman, 
of the dinner, so we were well fed and watered. 
And at dinner we met up with Jesse Jones, who 
is in the lumber business, among other things. 
Jesse has done a lot to build up Houston, and 
has built some of it up to sky-scraper heights. 
John Davis got out the car and we got around 
a bit. And Editor Bailey, of the Houston Post, 
told us how the Humble Oil & Refining Co. is 
spending $2,250,000 building a 10-story office 
building 250x125 feet in size, and down on the 
ship canal is creating a model town called Bay- 
town that will cost $10,000,000 more. So there 
is a little building going on in these parts. 





Port ArTHuR, TEx.—A good oil town, we 
imagine, and famous as the root of the Port 
Arthur Route. 





BEAUMONT, TEx.—Ben Woodhead was out of 
town, but we ran into W. A. Priddie on the 
street; and later Rex Browne and Wiley Hooper, 
of the same institution, came over and stood by 
us. One of the boys, perhaps we had better not 
tell which one, says, by the way, that the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association is a pessi- 





mist—because it inspects from the worst side 
of the board. We don’t know what Frank Fish 
will have to say to this, but we suspect. 

Mr. Roberts, one of the most genial under- 
takers we have ever known, undertook to enter- 
tain us while in town, and succeeded admirably. 





NEw Or.EANS, LA.—All our life we have 
been asked now and then and from time to 
time by some New Orleans man, ‘‘ Were you 
ever in N’awlins?’’ and we have always had 
to answer, No. Now we are happy to think that 
hereafter we shall be able to say, Yes. We had 
five minutes here this morning, arriving on 
track 5 and the Southern Pacific and leaving 
on track 6 and the Illinois Central. 





HAMILTON, OHIO.—This was the first time we 
had ever seen H. C. Jacoby in his own home 
town, but he was in a front seat at the Chamber 
of Commerce dinner tonight, indicating that, 
like most lumbermen, he has a hand in com- 
munity affairs. Hamilton was a wonderful 
town before, and now that John Northway has 
come over here from Indiana to run the Chamber 
of Commerce, will be even wonderfuler. 

They took us out and showed us Lincoln Park, 
a new subdivision built and building, with scores 
of modest dwellings and more expensive but not 
immodest residences, and told us that the value 
of building permits per capita issued during the 
first eight months of 1919 was $16.99—and we’d 
like to know who the tighwad was who kept it 
from being $17.00. Anyway, already 60 percent 
of the homes in the town are home owned. There 
are nine savings and loan associations. 

Hamilton has municipal electric, gas and water 
systems, and municipal garbage disposal. It 
was the first American city to operate all its 
public utilities. Industrially it has the largest 
coated paper mill, largest machine tool plant 
and the largest Corliss engine works in the 
United States. It manufactures three-fourths 
of the world’s safes. 

And all this has happened because Fort Hamil- 
ton was built here in 1791, and Anthony Wayne 
made it his headquarters in his campaign against 
the Miamis. There has hardly been a year in 
Ohio since without some sort of a campaign 
going on. 





HOouLianpd, Micu.—We arrived at 5:30 and de- 
parted at 9:50, but never spent a happier 4:20 
in our lives, thanks to the hospitality of the Ex- 
change Club, the Hon. G. J. Diekema, and other 
equally prominent if less eloquent residents of 
the city that made beet sugar and wood shoes 
famous. It was eight years ago we were here, 
so the hurried getaway was not in the interest 
of safety, as we had lived that down, but trains 
will be on time at unexpected and undesired 
moments. But Holland seemed to be doing 
well, and the Ladies’ Literary Club building is 
a center for the community that the community 
development editor ought to take a look at, for 
it serves that purpose admirably. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 


The music critic of the Houston Post, review- 
ing the opera, says that Jose gave Carmen her 
‘“just desserts.’’ Now, what is your idea of 
what the desserts ought to have been? We 
would say lemon meringue pie and orange ice. 
as are the two worst desserts we can think 
of. 


All the traveling salesmen on the cars agree 
that nobody is buying anything, but it isn’t so. 
We just paid $12.96 for a Pullman from Beau- 
— to Chicago. That is almost buying the 
road. 


And now we have a note from Henryetta, 
Okla., described in a previous chapter, stating 
that a fourth retail lumber yard is about to be 
established there, the Sutherland Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., having purchased a $12,000 
block of ground for the purpose—making seven 
yards where but three grew a month or so ago. 
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Various Items of Association News 


PREDICTS PROSPEROUS 1921 
Detroit, Micu., Nov. 29.—Zelner Dowling, 
manager Detroit Bureau of Credits, gave a mes- 
sage brimful of optimism to the Detroit Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association at its banquet and 


meeting at the Hotel Statler on the evening of 


Nov. 23. Fifty-five membérs of the association 
heard the address and joined in the program of 
entertainment. 

‘¢Lumbermen have every reason to be hopeful 
for better business conditions early next year,’’ 
said Mr. Dowling. ‘‘The credit situation is 
going to be easier with resulting benefits both 
direct and indirect to the lumberman.’’ 

This statement brought enthusiastic applause 
from the diners. Mr. Dowling was introduced 
by George L. Hoewenstein, secretary Detroit 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. An open discus- 
sion and question session followed the address 
by Mr. Dowling, many of the lumber dealers 
taking advantage of this opportunity to clear 
up some of the technicalities of credits, for 
Mr. Dowling has a reputation as an expert on 
credits. 





SENDS LETTER OF GREETING 

KEYTESVILLE, Mo., Nov. 29.—A. F. Arrington, 
who was elected president of the Northeast Mis- 
ouri Lumbermen’s Association at the recent an- 
nual meeting held at Moberly, Mo., has sent out 
a letter of greeting to the members of the or- 
ganization telling briefly of the activities at the 
convention and calling attention to those who 
did not attend of the many good features that 
they missed. In concluding his letter, he asked 
the members to remember that the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association convention will 
be held in Kansas City on Jan. 26, 27 and 28 
and concludes thus: 


Ours is a great calling. Thru the coming years 
we shall grow more and more into our own. Let us 
all go on patiently, carefully, hopefully and always 
mindful of our great responsibilities to society. 
‘Ours to serve and progress and to help the world 
forward. Associations, trade journals, books and a 
constant study of the problems of life around us 
‘can not but put us each day a little further along. 
Forward! 





WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MEETING 

San FRANcISscO, Cauir., Nov. 27.—The board 
of directors of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association met here on 
Nov. 19, and as a quorom was not present, the 
secretary was instructed by resolution to send 
the minutes to those directors not present for 
specific approval or disapproval of action taken 
at the meeting. O. C. Haslett presided. 

Secretary C. Stowell Smith presented the mat- 
ter of endorsing national forest legislation and 
read excerpts from a letter from E. T. Allen, 
forester of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, dated Portland, Ore., Oct 26, 
favoring the support of the proposed Greeley 
program, which was endorsed by the New York 
meeting. 

Mr. Smith then presented a resolution en- 
dorsing the bill proposing a national forest 
policy and pledging the support of the Califor- 
mia association in securing its passage thru 
Congress. This resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

A resolution was adopted, endorsing the action 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in passing resolutions on Oct. 7, express- 
‘ing the earnest desire of its board of directors 
that a way be found quickly for making im- 
mediate payments on account of the Govern- 
ment’s guaranty to the railroads, in order that 
the roads may use these funds to liquidate the 
‘obligations incurred during the guaranty period 
etc. Other points necessary to the successful 
‘operation of the roads were also covered. 

The matter of odd versus even lengths in 
lumber shipments was presented, as fully set 
out in Cireular No. 772, sent to members for 
an expression of views on Oct. 29. A round-the- 
table vote was taken and it was the unanimous 
opinion that the association should go on record 


as favoring the adoption of an odd and even - 


length standard as applied to clears, shops and 
box lumber. 


The secretary presented proposed reinspection 
rules framed for the purpose of stopping the 
abuse of reinspection service and of establishing 
a more definite basis of procedure to govern 
inspectors. The proposed rules have recently 
been adopted by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, and on motion of Mr. Hutchens, 
seconded by Mr. Lambert, these rules were 
adopted. 





TO CURTAIL OPERATIONS FOR 30 DAYS 


MancHesTer, N. H., Nov. 29.—As the re- 
sult of a conference held here two weeks ago 
many of the leading mill operators in this State. 
have decided to curtail their operations for 
thirty days or longer, as necessity dictates. The 
meeting and get-together dinner were held at 
the Derryfield Club at the call of the Langdell 
Lumber Co., of this city, 8. F. Langdell acting 
as toastmaster and explaining the purposes of 
the gathering. Mr. Langdell declared that there 
is now practically no demand for lumber, that 
the building industry is at a standstill and that 
to continue manufacturing lumber under these 
conditions is sheer folly and a losing proposition. 
J. P. Otis, of Rochester, declared that there is 
in pile between his town and North Conway ap- 
proximately a hundred million feet of lumber. 
W. D. Veazey, of Laconia, a leading New Hamp- 
shire operator and dealer, said that present 
costs per thousand feet are $14 or $15 com- 
pared with $6 or $7 before the war and that 
with so much lumber on hand and so little de- 
mand now is the time to stop manufacturing. 
He believes that manufacturing costs from the 
stump to the finished product will be at least $3 
a thousand lower by next spring. 

A considerable number of the operators pres- 
ent voiced their views similarly and it was de- 
cided to appoint a committee of five, consisting 
of S. F. Langdell, chairman, Clarence E. Clough, 
of Lebanon, W. M. Pearson, of Keene, Edson K. 
Upton, of Hancock, and Benjamin F. Green, of 
Goffstown, to arrange for and work out the de- 
tails of a lumber operators’ association and to 
call a meeting and report their findings as soon 
as possible. 

Some of the operators present declared their 
intention of curtailing their operations immedi- 
ately, while others will close their mills as soon 
as they have completed jobs on contracts they 
are now working on. 





NEW FACTS. ABOUT COAST FREIGHT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 26.—Recognizing the 
need for information concerning freight rev- 
enues by commodity classes in connection with 
rate revisions, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has just issued an analysis covering fif- 
teen commodities which reveals facts concerning 
forest products that are a distinct surprise to 
the west Coast lumber industry. 

It shows, in a single normal month prior to 
the recent freight rate increase, that Oregon 
and Washington furnished the railroads 32,340 
carloads of commodity freight of which 21,270 
carloads were forest products. 

The total freight revenues from Oregon and 
Washington, for the single normal shipping 
month, amounted to $8,276,591.80, of which 
forest products paid $6,508,007.77. 

In other words, forest products furnished 
64.3 percent of all rail tonnage from Oregon 
and Washington; and 78.6 percent of all rail 
revenue on products moving out of Oregon and 
Washington during April, 1920. 

In the territory east of the Mississippi River, 
where sales of west Coast forest products have 
been seriously restricted by reason of the 3314 
percent increase in freight rates, penalizing the 
long-haul and favoring the short-haul competi- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
port shows the distribution of 5,068 cars of 
Oregon and Washington forest products, yield- 
ing the railroads in a single month under the 
oid freight rates, $2,038,206.82. 

The report also reveals the fact that, prior 
to the increase in freight rates, Oregon and 
Washington forest products were shipped to 
every State in the Union. 








"THE big progressive oper- 
ators on the Pacific Coast 
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WILLAMETTE 


Logging Equipment 


almost exclusively. If you con- 
t late future operations “West 
of the Rockies,” g inted 
with us now. 


WILLAMETTE 
IRON & STEEL WORKS 
Manufacturers of 
Logging Machinery 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 














Now’s the Time to 


Log Upland Timber 


Get in while lumber prices offer 
you enough margin to take care 
of the extra effort necessary to 
bring down the “high ones”. You 
will find there is good money in 
going after the upland 


es thd.3e. trees if you equip your- 
eu self with a 


Barienger 


Brake 


, With this brake you can 
avoid building long wind- 

VT ing roads for it will let your 
. hh toads down safely on 
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the steepest grades 
~t, without sand hilling 
“ay and without in- 
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jury to your 


Let us 
send you 
list of 


users. 


CARTHAGE, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing itl and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various. mill connections we own and 

‘ carry large stocks of : ; 

ho White Pine. 

“California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 





: Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


‘Our new mill at. Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Iso our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla. 















White Pine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 






ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK. HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Phones Grant 
1593 - 1594 





es fice 
oe he ARCADE BUILDING 
tide Cmmaet Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SETOUR BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., ,H7 Sliver Bldg. 








Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
By C. H. Snow 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling ‘*Yood! nas 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 
By Harold 8S, Betts 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lumberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 














EMERGENCY ORDERS VACATED 


WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 29.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Saturday issued an 
order vacating Service Order No. 20, as amended, 
effective at midnight tonight. 

The commission, in announcing the issuance 
of this order, states that the emergency which 
caused it to promulgate Service Order No. 20 
and subsequent amendments has been measur- 
ably relieved. 

This order, it will be recalled, gave priority 
to shipments of coal to lake ports and New 
England. Amendments withdrew virtually all 
open top cars from other service and turned 
them over for the shipment of coal. The re- 
strictions on use of open top equipment for 
coal were modified after a time and a con- 
siderable number of cars of this type released 
from the coal priority. 

With the passing of the coal emergency the 
commission has now vacated its original order 
and amendments. Production of soft coal con- 
tinues satisfactory and movement apparently 
is now taking care of distribution in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. 

Sand, gravel and other basic building materials 
which had been hampered by the coal priority 
order may now be expected to move freely where 
dependent upon open top equipment. 

Under date of Friday, Nov. 26, the commis- 
sion issued an order authorizing carriers to 
cancel emergency reconsigning rules applicable 
to all freight in open top cars and on coal and 
coke in all cars. 

While this action of the commission does not 
affect the $10 penalty storage charge on car- 
loads of lumber held for reconsignment beyond 
the 48-hour free-time period, it is of interest 
as showing a tendency on the commission’s 
part to clean up special emergency rules and 
regulations. 





OPPOSES NATIONAL LABOR BOARD 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Nov. 30.—The transporta- 
ion Act passed at the last session of Congress 
contains a provision that railroads and their 
employees may by agreement establish local, 
regional or national boards for settlement of all 
controversies not directly involving wage dis- 
putes. Thus far the roads and workers have 
not been able to agree upon the kind of board 
to be set. up. The workers want a national 
board, while the carriers want local boards. The 
board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has made public a resolu- 
tion adopted by it declaring that a national 
board of labor adjustment as proposed by the 
workers is not in the public interest. The reso- 
lution of the board follows: 

In the opinion of the board the establishment 
of national adjustment boards as desired by rep- 
resentatives of the several organizations of the 
employees would tend to bring about a state of 
nationalization of the railrodds of the United 
States and eventually to produce the same result 
in all industries, producing a constantly increas- 
ing cost of transportation and production, to the 
incalculable injury of the public at large and 
injuriously affecting both the employers and the 
employees, in the ultimate result. 

The functioning of such national boards of labor 
adjustment will inevitably lessen efficiency and 
impair the discipline necessary to the successful 
operation of the railway systems of the United 
States under private control, subject to Govern- 
ment regulation. 

Such national boards of adjustment will ef- 
fectually prevent open shop operation, under which 
the employer and the employee may enter into 
and determine the conditions of employment rela- 
tions with each other, and thereby impair the suc- 
cessful conduct and full development of the trans- 
portation systems in the first instance, and of all 
industrial establishments when this form of na- 
tionalization is extended to them, as it will in- 
evitably be extended in case it is established in 
connection with the railroad systems of the United 
States. 

The result of the operation of such national 
railroad boards of labor adjustment will make im- 
possible intelligent and practical codperation di- 
rectly between employers and employees, based 


upon mutual recognition of their community of in- 
terest involved in the success of the particular 
railway or industrial establishment in which they 


‘are associated. 


This board is opposed to any procedure which 
now or hereafter will result in the establishment 
of national labor adjustment boards as advocated 
by the representatives of the several organizations 
of railroad employees. 

A report of the Chamber’s Railroad Commit- 
tee, which accompanies the resolution of the 
board points out that representatives of or- 
ganized railroad employees are urging that there 
is power inherent in the Railroad Labor Board 
to create national adjustment boards, and to 
endow them with powers national in scope. This 
position is attacked by the railroad committee, 
which argues that failure to establish such 
boards by agreement renders nugatory provis- 
ions of the Transportation Act making possible 
their creation. So decidedly are the views of 
railroad officials and the representatives of or- 
ganized railroad employees at variance as to the 
nature of the boards, there is small prospect, 
says the committee, of their being established 
by agreement. ; 

A preamble to the resolution adopted by the 
board of directors declares the public interest 
is involved in that no provision is made for pub- 
lic representation on the proposed adjustment 
boards. It points out that failure of the car- 
riers and their employes to come to an agree- 
ment indicates that the two parties are not 
making every reasonable effort and are not 
adopting every available means to avoid inter- 
ruption of the operation -of the roads as was 
made clearly their duty under the Transporta- 
tion Act. 


ORDERS INTRASTATE ADVANCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 29.—Late last week 
the Interstate Commerce Commission handed 
down a decision in the Illinois intrastate rates 
ease, holding that lower passenger fares for 
intrastate travel in Illinois than are charged 
for interstate travel subject interstate travelers 
and points outside of Illinois to undue prejudice 
and disadvantage and constitute an unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce. 

The carriers are ordered to increase passen- 
ger fares within the State of Illinois 20 percent 
to bring them up to the level of interstate fares 
and to establish the surcharge of 50 percent on 
Pullman traffic prescribed by the commission in 
its August decision in the general rate case. 
The decision does not cover freight rates, com- 
mutation and excursion fares, which are re- 
served for future determination. This decis- 
ion, however, clearly forecasts the commission’s 
action on all intrastate rates. 








ENJOIN INTRASTATE RATE INCREASES 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Nov. 29.—The action of 
the courts in New York in enjoiaing the rail- 
roads from enforcing the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission increasing intra- 
state rates to the level of interstate rates in 
order to remove discrimination against inter- 
state traffic did not come as a surprise to the 
commission. It was expected that an attempt 
would be made to have the courts pass upon this 
question in order that the authority of the 
commission over intrastate rates under the pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act may be clearly 
defined. The commission’s order in the case of 
New York was limited in its terms to passenger 
fares. 

Final argument will be heard by the commis- 


sion on Dec. 13 in the matter of intrastate rates - 


within five States which have not agreed to 
the whole of the advances in rates recently 
granted by the commission. 


Seventeen states refused to allow the rail-. 


roads the same rates on intrastate traffic that 
are allowed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on interstate traffic under its order of 
Aug. 26. 

After disposing of the questions raised in the 
consolidated case of the five States, the com- 
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mission. will proceed with final argument in the 
eases involving the other eleven States. In 
view of the fact that the intrastate cases have 
progressed further in some States than in others 
it is expected the commission will dispose of the 
remaining eleven States individually as they 
are ready for final argument. 

The practice followed by the carriers in fil- 
ing petitions for hearing on intrastate rate8 has 
been to name a particular road on which they 
claim the intrastate rates should be the same 
as the interstate rates. When final orders are 
entered by the commission it is anticipated they 
will apply to all roads within each State. 





HARDWOOD RATES INCREASED 

Some of the lumbermen in the Chicago district 
and particularly hardwood men were much exer- 
cised by the issuance Wednesday of Supplement 
8 to Kelley’s Tariff No. 228 which increases 
rates by % to 2% cents a hundred pounds on 
hardwood lumber from points south of the Ohio 
River into Chicago and eastern territory. The 
supplement is a very involved affair and seem- 
ingly the advances have been secured by com- 
bining rates. 





SUSPEND DEMURRAGE TARIFFS 

WasuineTon, D. C., D. C., Nov. 30.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission today sus- 
pended until March 31 the proposed new scale 
of demurrage charges on all traffic, and pro- 
posed changes of all kinds in the charges, rules 
and regulations governing reconsignment and 
diversion, pending a hearing. The carriers, in 
codperation with the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, proposed to increase demurrage 
rates from $2 per day for the first four days 
and $5 for each additional day to $3 for the 
first four days, $6 for the next three days and 
$10 for each additional day. 

The $10 penalty charge on cars of lumber 
held for reconsignment beyond the 48-hour free- 
time period is not affected by this order, since 
the tariff carrying that charge is already in 
effect. 





SUES FOR FEDERAL GUARANTY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 30.—The Grand 
Trunk Western Railway Co. Monday afternoon 
filed in the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia a suit to compel Secretary of the 
Treasury Houston to pay that company $500,- 
000, said to have been found to be due the 
company by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on account of the Government guaranty 
‘ provided in the Transportation Act. 

This case will serve as a test for other car- 
riers, who find themselves embarrassed by the 
ruling of Comptroller of the Treasury Warwick 
that no money can be paid out on account of 
the guaranty until a final accounting has been 
rendered. 

Altogether, the railroads claim that substan- 
tially $400,000,000 is now due them on account 
of the guaranty. Payment of this sum cer- 
tainly would have a beneficial effect not only 
on the credit situation as it affects the trans- 
portation companies of the country, but upon 
business in general. 





DATE FOR WATER-COMPETITIVE RATE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 29.—In conformity 
with its action on similar tariffs filed by other 
lines, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended from Dec. 15 until April 14 the opera- 
tion of Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (Lines Pitts- 
burgh, Oil City, Erie, Pa., and East), West Jer- 
sey & Seashore Railroad Co., I. C. C. No. 11,321. 
In this connection the commission says: 

The suspended schedule provides for the can- 
celation of and increase in water-competitive 
rates on lumber and articles taking same rates, 
carloads, from Portsmouth and other Virginia 
points to Newark, Communipaw, Bridgeton and 
other points in New Jersey located on the Central 
of New Jersey, the increases varying from 1.4 
cents to 7 cents per hundred pounds. 


The carriers seek to cancel water-com- 
petitive rates, which are vital to shippers of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, as other pro- 


posed cancelations are vital to Georgia-Florida 
and southern pine shippers. 





WasuINneTon, D. C., Dec. 2.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has.assigned for hearing 
Dec. 20 before Assistant Examiner Butler, at 
the offices of the commission in this city, In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 0— 
Proposed Cancelation of ‘Water-Competitive 
Rates from Southeastern States to Eastern and 
New England Competitive Points. The meeting 
is called for 10 a. m. 





MUST PAY TO CANADIAN BORDER 


MempPuis, TENN., Nov. 30.—‘‘The situation 
with respect to prepayment of freight rates on 
shipments of hardwood lumber and forest prod- 
ucts to Canada is more muddled today than it 
has ever been,’’ according to C. A. New, assist- 
ant secretary-manager Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fie Association. 

This view is based on the fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has just ruled that 
the railroads in the United States have a right 
to demand prepayment of their proportion of 
the charges incurred in the handling of lumber 
to the border between the United States and 
Canada, and on the additional fact that the 
commission has no jurisdiction over rates or 
payment beyond the border. 

The association concludes that shippers will 
be required to prepay in United States cur- 
rency only those charges incurred in effecting 
delivery to the border. 





FUEL AND SHINGLE BOLT RATES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 27.—A proposed freight 
rate increase of 85 percent on fuel wood and 
shingle bolts has been suspended by the pub- 
lic service commission of this State after pro- 
test by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Several days ago the railroads in west- 
ern Washington filed a tariff increasing the 
rates as stated. This step was taken nothwith- 
standing the fact, that the rates on fuel wood 
and shingle material had been increased 25 per- 
cent Aug. 26. It is proposed that on Dec. 1 
there shall be a second increase of 85 percent on 
top of the former increase. In making the pro- 
test for the association, Robert B. Allen, secre- 
tary and manager, says: 

Sawmill men and wood shippers view with alarm 
these compounded increases in freight rates, and, 
in asking an explanation, were informed by the 
railroads that the increased rates were made with 
a view to having wood rates uniform in both 
eastern Washington and western Washington. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association filed 
its protest with the public service commission, 
calling attention to the proximity of coal mines 
to the western Washington cities, and also to the 
fact that no increases were proposed by the rail- 
roads on coal, which would likely force sawmills 
to burn their waste instead of placing it at the 
disposal of communities seeking cheaper fuel. It 
is obvious that the choice of fuel by consumers 
influences by competition stability in price of both 
wood and coal, 
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RULING ON RECONSIGNMENT CHARGES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 30.—District Manager 
Thompson, of the Louisville offices of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, has secured 
a ruling from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which means that reconsigning charges 
on hardwood lumber and forest products apply 
as of date of shipment from point of origin. 
This means that cars which left point of origin 
prior to Aug. 26, the date the new charges went 
into effect, bear reconsigning charge at the old 
rate instead of the new and this difference repre- 
sents a saving of 50 cents to $2 per ear. 

The association is preparing to file claims on 
behalf of its members for this difference on all 
ears which left point of origin prior to the date 
of the general increase. 





THE Bellingham (Wash.) school district has 
entered into an agreement with the Bellingham 
Safety Council, composed mainly of lumber- 
men, to loan the city schools R. A. Mullenger, 
the council’s safety engineer, for the instruc- 
tion of pupils in safety ideas. Last year the 
council’s work in the schools was very encour- 
aging and fine results are expected this year. 
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Farley & Loetscher 
Még. Co. 


WHOLESALE 
MANUFACTURERS 


White 


| iw 

Quality Millwork 
Open Sash and 
Glazed Windows 
Panel Doors 
Sash Doors 
Colonial Columns 
Screen Doors 
Garage Doors 
Combination Screen 
and Storm Doors 
Hardwood 
Veneered Doors _ 


Straight 
or Mixed 
Cars a 
Specialty 


Unexcelled Facilities 
Over 15 Acres Floor Space 


Dubuque, Lowa 
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MICHIGAN 


Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TR2UT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Hardwood and Hemlock 
—_ LUMBER 
;) SHINGLES 
LATH 




















REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 














( Michigan 
ELM 


4-4’’ to 14-4” high grade stock, 
No. 1 Com. & Btr. or log run. 


Send us Your Inquiries 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Company, $2pd R:>4s. J 


MAPLE: Fe: cuick sate:— | 


| 77M 4-4No. 2Com.Face 50M 6-46” & wir. C.& 8. 
{ 











200M 4-4 White 300M 6-4 6” &wdr.No.1&2C. 
80M 4-4 No.1 C&B. 15M 6-4 No. 3 Common 
300M 4-4 No. 1&2 Com. 10-4 No. 2C. & B. 
60M 5-4 White 150M 12-4 No. 2C. & B. 
100M 5-4 No. 3 Common M 16-4 No. 2C &B. 


Bee 200M 8-4 No. 3 Common, 
Von Platen-Fox Co., mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 








Michigan Hard Maple 5:5" 
Cg So $8 6 Be orm 8 Ba 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 
ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 











INDIAN 


PRVA 











we you need lumber 
for Quick Shipment, 


wire your inquiry to 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Ash Oak 
Basswood Butternut 
Hard Maple Soft Maple 
Rock Elm Soft Elm 


Mills at 
Wittenberg, Wis.—Dorchester, Wis. 














White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Seleets are our Specialties, 





We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 















MORE JOBS THAN MEN IN SOME STATES 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 29.—Reports of 
State, district and local organizers to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor show that thruout the 
country jobs are becoming fewer in number than 
the workers. While a majority of the States 
report steady employment, in many widely scat- 
tered localities the ‘‘employment steady’’ re- 
turns have been punctured. Some of these now 
speak of ‘‘unsteady’’ and ‘‘fair condition of 
employment. ’? 

Conditions are not the same in all sections of 
individual States. For example, while Des 
Moines reported that it is ‘‘rather slack’’ in in- 
dustry at present, other sections of Iowa report 
‘¢fair’’ conditions of employment. 

Illinois in general reports steady employment, 
while a tone of pessimism is heard from Indi- 
ana. Ohio presents a report of varying steadiness 
in different sections. Employment is reported 
steady in Missouri, New Jersey, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming, Kentucky, Louisiana and Maine. 
Steady employment also is reported in West 
Virginia, with the exception of the mines. 

Unsteady employment conditions are reported 
in Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Rhode Island and Tennessee. 

In Georgia employment is a little slack, while 
in Colorado it is steady in industrial work and 
in Florida ‘‘fairly steady.’’ 





TO ISSUE DOLLAR SAVINGS STAMP 

WasHINGTON, D. €., Nov. 29.—Announce- 
ment is made by the Treasury Department that 
two entirely new Government securities, de- 
signed to encourage thrift and place the savings 
movement inaugurated during the war upon a 
permanent peace time basis, will be placed on 
sale at post offices thruout the country, begin- 
ning Jan. 1. The new securities are a $1 Treas- 
ury saving stamp, and a $25 Treasury savings 
certificate, to which the stamps are to be af- 
fixed in the manner made familiar by the War 
Savings stamp plan. The new stamp will be 
bright red, imprinted in green tint, and will 
bear the likeness of Alexander Hamilton. The 
new $25 savings certificate will be similar in 
design and terms to the existing $100 and 
$1,000 Treasury certificates, altho printed in 
a different color. 

The $5 War Savings stamp and the 25-cent 
Thrift stamp are to be continued the commg 
year. 
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DELAY IN TAX REVISION 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 29.—Senator Lodge 
of Massachusetts, chairman of the committee 
on foreign relations and Republican floor leader 
of the Senate, is authority for the statement 
that the tax laws must stand for some time. 
Even the hated excess profits tax law will be 
retained until a suitable substitute is found. 
Present rates in the income tax law will be re- 
tained at least for calendar year 1921. 

Taxes must remain high for a time, Senator 
Lodge says, in order to meet war obligations 
and the added expense of government growin 
out of the war. An interest rate of $1,000,000,- 
000 a year leaves Congress no choice but to 
maintain the Federal income substantially on 
existing lines until a new Republican tariff act 
can be passed, which will serve as a substitute 
for some of the troublesome internal taxation. 

As a veteran member of the Senate finance 
committee, Senator Lodge realizes that the pas- 
sage of a comprehensive tariff measure will 
require time. He expects tariff legislation will 
be taken up soon after the inauguration of War- 
ren G. Harding as president; or in the extraordi- 
nary session of the 67th Congress. 

Even after the Republican tariff bill is placed 
on the statute books some time must elapse 
before its effects are felt in the shape of largely 
increased customs receipts. : 

Tax revision was one of the pledges of the 
Republican party in the recent campaign, and 


leaders in Senate and House are anxious to do 
everything possible to reduce the tax burden 


at the earliest practicable date. But they do 
not propose to act blindly and run the risk of 
bringing about a cure that is worse than the 
disease. Many years must pass before taxa- 
tion can be safely placed on a prewar basis, in 
the opinion of leaders in both parties. 

So far as the excess profits tax is concerned, 
both parties are anxious to get rid of it, and an 
attempt will be made to do so during the com- 
ing session, always provided a satisfactory sub- 
stitute can be agreed upon. Secretary of the 
Treasury Houston has strongly recommended 
that this particular tax be either eliminated or 
made general to avoid discrimination. He is 
prepared to codperate with the Republican 
Congress in getting rid of it. 

Up to date, however, no satisfactory substi- 
tute has been found for this tax. Numerous 
substitutes have been suggested, but it has not 
been possible to reach an agreement that could 
be translated into law. 





OIL PROSPECTING IN CANADA 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Nov. 29.—A recent Brit- 
ish order in council gives permission for the 
prospecting and development of natural gas and 
petroleum lands on forest reserves in western 
Canada. Surface indications make it appear 
that these lands contain a commercial supply 
of oil. Regulations governing operations will 
become effective Dec. 6. The work may be car- 
ried on under attractive terms, with a view to 
securing maximum production in the event that 
oil in commercial quantities is found. 





LICENSE FOR AUSTRALIAN TRADE 

WasuinetTon, D. C., Nov. 29.—A cablegram 
from A. W. Ferrin, American trade commis- 
sioner at Melbourne, states that the Australian 
government has extended until Jan. 1, 1922, the 
operation of the war precautions act, and that 
foreign companies must obtain permission from 
the federal government in order to trade within 
the commonwealth. 





FRAME FORESTRY POLICY FOR OREGON 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 27.—The Oregon State 
board of forestry is in process of adopting a 
comprehensive State forest policy as a means 
of outlining what the Federal Government, and 
the State in codperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the State itself should undertake 
in the line of forest protection and perpetua- 
tion. The board at several meetings has had 
such a policy under consideration and it is now 
practically in final form for adoption. On Satur- 
day Dec. 4 a meeting will be held in this city 
when it is expected the policy will be adopted. 
There are seven members on the board, which 
consists of Gov. Olcott, Dean Geo. W. Peavy, 
head of the forest school of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, Ore.; R. M. Fox, repre- 
senting the Oregon Forest Fire Association; 
George Gerlinger, representing the Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association and the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association; W. Spence, 
master of the Oregon State Grange; Dan P. 
Smythe, representing the Oregon Wool Growers’ 
Association, and George H. Cecil, representing 
the Federal Forest Service. To sit with the 
board at this meeting E. 8. Collins, representing 
the Columbia River Loggers’ Association; A. 
W. Cooper, manager of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association; E. T. Allen and C. 
S. Chapman, of the Western Forestry & Conser- 
vation Association, have been invited. These 
gentlemen have assisted in framing the proposed 
policy, as has State Forester F. A. Elliott, who 
is secretary of the board of forestry. 

Gov. Oleott, who will attend the congress of 
governors to be held at Harrisburg, Penn., will 
also represent the Oregon State board of for- 
estry at the forthcoming meeting of State for- 
esters, called by Gov. Sproul of Pennsylvania 
to convene shortly after the congress of gov- 
ernors. 
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The British Hardwood Market ° 


[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 10.—The United King- 
dom hardwood market presents no striking feature 
at the moment, owing to the waiting policy which 
the recent economic and commercial outlook has 
engendered in buyers and sellers alike. Two events 
—the election of President Harding in America and 
the settlement of the coal strike in England— 
should, however, stimulate confidence in interna- 
tional trade, which for some time has lacked vim 
owing to the uncertain conditions. 

A feature of the British hardwood market for 
the last month has been the continued good de- 
mand for mahogany. While in some degree the in- 
dustrial dispute has had a depressing effect upon 
the demand for certain grades, the large prime logs 
were eagerly sought after. High prices were paid 
at the Liverpool auctions for logs of this descrip- 
tion and pigment logs reached extreme values. 
The shippers undoubtedly are indebted for this to 
the strong American demand and the advantage 
the American buyers secure on this market owing 
to the low value of sterling in the United States. 
The same feature is expected to rule at the next 
auctions. 

With regard to American hardwoods, the last 
month has witnessed little change in the situation 
on the European side. Business continues of a re- 
stricted character and it is still an easy matter to 
purchase stocks on the spot at considerably lower 
figures than shippers quote for forward shipment, 
and few transactions of the latter kind have con- 
sequently taken place. 

The small amounts of United States woods re- 
ceived here during October were sufficient for the 
restricted demand, and the market is well stocked 
with most descriptions. The small import of oak 
went direct into consumption. For oak wagon 
planks the demand was quiet. The amounts of 
eabinet planks and lumber received were in excess 
of the requirements and several carloads have been 
stored to shippers’ accounts. The demand for quar- 
tered oak is not encouraging and sales are difficult. 
There have been fewer arrivals of chestnut and 
the demand is negligible. si 

The few arrivals of whitewood logs met With 
fair inquiry. Whitewood lumber was sparingly im- 
ported and mostly on contract. The demand for 
satin walnut and hazel pine is inactive. The light 
arrivals of hickory logs were sufficient and a few 
carloads of lumber arrived on contract. Tittle 
business was reported in oak logs and there was a 
fair inquiry for fresh, clean wood in good condi- 
tion. There were no arrivals of ash lumber, and 
the market is lightly stocked. 

Hardwood prices here are steady, but the demand 
is very limited. If an improvement in the demand 
does not occur soon it is possible that holders will 
get tired and accept lower prices. 

American oak staves have come forward freely. 
Stocks are heavy and prices weak for all grades. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 27.—The general 
export situation continues extremely dull, with 
little prospect for improvement until foreign ex- 
change rates and world financial conditions are 
more favorable. There is little new business now 
with Australia and New Zealand and Europe. Old 
orders are being gradually cleaned up. The Doug- 
las fir mills are making good headway in taking 
care of the business now on the books of the ex- 
port concerns. Freight rates have declined and 
many vessels are looking for charters, 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, continues 
to receive a few inquiries from foreign sources 
altho very little new business is being placed. 
Bookings for the first quarter of 1921 to Au- 
stralia and New Zealand are not far below normal. 

While the Shipping Board Conference rate on 
lumber to the Orient remains at $17.50, it is an 
open secret that offers to move this cargo at as low 
a price as $12 have been made. It is not long 
Since this rate was $25 but the reduction has not 
stimulated the movement of lumber, thus proving 
how depressed is the demand in the Orient. 

Recent charters include a steamer for lumber to 
Cuba at $25; a sailing vessel, British Columbia to 
South Africa, at $42.50; schooner, North Pacific 
. to Callao, at $30, and a sailing vessel to Melbourne 
or Adelaide at $35. Five Shipping Board vessels 
were recently fixed for railroad ties from Puget 
Sound to United Kingdom at $42.50. This rate 
was recently $45.00 but during the last month 
there has been a continued decline. Offers in the 
market for lumber carriers include the following: 
New Zealand, $32.50; Shanghai, $15; west coast 





South America, $30; South Africa, about $42.50; 
United Kingdom (ties) January-June, 1921, $40 
(American money). 


Rates to Orient Unsettled 


Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 27.—Freight rates on 
lumber shipments to the Orient have been fluctuat- 
ing wildly here during the last few days, dropping 
from $17.50 a thousand to $12.50 and advancing 
again to the first named figure. On Nov. 22 the 
Japanese lines quoted a rate of $12.50, the reduc- 
tion being hailed by local manufacturers as an 
opportunity of increasing their business with the 
Orient. Some exporters even placed business at 
the new rate but on Nov. 24 it was announced 
that the rate had been advanced to the old figure. 
The unsettled rate conditions are laid to a con- 
test between Mitsui & Co. and the Blue Funnel 
line. A conference of steamship men will be held 
Nov. 29 in an effort to adjust transpacific rates. 


Review of Ocean Freight Market 


The steamer market slowed down considerably 
during the week, due chiefly to a falling off in the 
demand for coal carriers to Europe, say Cornish 
& Co., New York ocean freight brokers, in their 
bulletin for Nov. 27. There is still a limited num- 
ber of orders for coal boats for European, South 
American and West India destinations, and an .in- 
creasing demand for grain carriers, principally to 
Mediterranean ports. Other freights, including 
cotton, case oil, timber, phosphate, etc., are com- 
paratively scarce. Tonnage offers freely for both 
spot and forward delivery and rates declined to the 
lowest basis attained in several years. 

The sailing vessel market continues slow, due 
to the general scarcity of freights. There are a 
limited number of West India coal and lumber 
orders, but practically no demand in any other of 
the off-shore trades. Coastwise freights of all 
kinds are also very scarce. Rates are easy, and 
quotably lower in some trades, as more than suf- 
ficient tonnage is available and is freely tendered. 


October Exports Thru Vancouver 
Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 27.—Exports of timber 
products from British Columbia in October were: 


Per steamer City of Vancouver, for United 
Kingdom, 840,000 feet railroad ties. Per bark 
Rolph, for Melbourne, 1,180,208 feet rough fir lum- 
ber; 95,835 feet fir lath; 64,834 feet fir pickets. 
Per steamer Topa Topa, for England, 2,776,142 
feet Douglas fir sleepers and crossings; 1,165,736 
feet Douglas fir sleepers and crossings. Per steamer 
Methven, for Yokohama, 1,313 pieces cedar bolts 
and fir lumber. Per steamer Taithybius, for Hong 
Kong, 506,716 feet fir timbers and planks. Per 
steamer M, 8S. Dollar, for Shanghai, 2,186,249 feet 
fir lumber, flooring and staves. Per steamer Mar- 
garet Coughlan, for United Kingdom, 1,129,154 
feet Douglas fir railway ties. Per steamer Grace 
Dollar, for New York, 267,714 feet Douglas fir 
lumber ; 5,000 bundles shingles. Per steamer Orator, 
for United Kingdom, 69,563 feet lumber. Per 
steamer Rona, for Sydney, 238,872 feet fir timber 
and lath. Per steamer Alabama Maru, for Yoko- 
hama, 1,606 pieces cedar bolts and timber; 1,409 
bundles lumber and flooring. 


The German Lumber Market 


J. F. Muller & Sohn, of Hamburg, Germany, 
describe the current lumber market in that coun- 
try in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
follows: 

There has been little change in the position of 
the market during the last month. mand for 
homegrown hard- and softwoods showed some 
slight improvement, tho prices did not advance to 
any noticeable extent. Business in foreign hard- 
woods increased somewhat and the consignments 
arriving on this market, consisting of Okoume, 
Nicaraguan mahogany, Brazil woods etc. met with 
keen interest. On the other hand, buyers remained 
reluctant to entertain offers for forward contracts, 
owing to the uncertainty as to future develop- 
ments and the insufficient guarantees as to quality 
and condition of deliveries far ahead. 


Britisher Visits the South 

JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Nov. 29.—Israel Dani- 
schewshy, of London, England, vice president of 
the Atlantic, Baltic & White Sea Co. (Inc.), one of 
the largest importers of naval stores in Europe, is 
making a tour of the south Atlantic ports in the 
interest of his company. He arrived in the United 
States Nov. 13 and after visiting Charleston, Sa- 
vannah and Jacksonville and before starting for 
the Gulf ports declared that the promise for a 
great increase in the imports of southern pine 
products to European ports is better today than 
it has been in years. 














: Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 





Hurry-Up 
Service 


On straight cars of 
Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


We can also give you 
FIRST-CLASS 1" and 
144 Smoke Dried finish 


Rough shortleaf in 
either straight or mixed 
cars. 





Doyline 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 








Southern Pine 


Timbers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries 


Downer Lumber Company 
Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Valdosta, Georgia 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER WISCONSIN 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 sen< 


of létters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it wil) 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn Si., Chicage 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by nie. 

encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1 
BOOKS are ‘“‘standard equipment’’ in the Ba 4 

‘Modern Bunga- 


—_ sui to any climate; either book postpa: 

th fo, $1.50. Bend today: newest and best home ideas = 

America. Blue Prints of any poms supplied at small cos 
AURELIUS- SWANSON Co., Building ee $010 

Birst National Bank Bullding, < Okiahoma City, 0) 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Beaumont Quality” 
Is Worth Trying Now 
Buyers who pride them- | 


selves on quality prod- 
ucts should get in touch 

















OUR 
SPECIALTIES: 


with us for oe 
Yellow Pine and and Piling 
Hardwood Lumber. | Roofing, 


Decking 





Our service will equal 
your requirements at all 


id times. 
The Beaumont 7 & esters: Pres 
Beaumont Lumber Co. 


Texas 











Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 


Your items of 
Inquiries LONG AND SHORTLEAF 
Solicited. 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 





All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 











Southern 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


A. L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin - Texas 


Mills at 
White City and San Augustine 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. 
Sales Offices at Lufkin, Texas 
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LOGGING FRUCK OF SWAIN-ROACH LUMBER CO. EQUIPPED WITH “GIANT GRIP” CHAINS 


Bettering Traction 


Upon its ability to secure traction depends in 
large measure the suitability of any truck for use 
in the lumber industry. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a truck owned and operated by the 
Swain-Roach Lumber Co., Seymour, Ind., in a 
very soft piece of ground. Ordinarily when a truck 
gets in a place hike this it is a case of getting an- 
other truck to pull it out or getting out a jack 
and raising up the wheels. In this case the Swain- 
Roach Lumber Co. had a much better plan, for the 
driver had in his tool box some “Giant Grip” 
chains made by the Giant Grip Manufacturing Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. In commenting upon the illustra- 
tion an official of the Swain-Roach Lumber Co. 
said, “The photograph does not show the chain 
plainly, nor does it show how soft the ground 
really was, but I will say that it would have been 
a difficult matter to have got ordinary chains on 
at this place, whereas the ‘Giant Grip’ chains were 
snapped on very quickly and the load pulled out at 
once. We have one truck equipped with the ‘Giant 
Grip’ chains: and we think they are the best we 
have ever seen. It is a fact that they are very 
easy to put on and take off. Since we have been 
using them we have had no trouble with our trucks 
being hung up, as we did have when using the 
ordinary chain.’’ 

The ease with which the chains may be taken 
off and put on is a great advantage. Practically 
no truck, going into the country or into territory 
where bad roads may be encountered, needs chains 
all the time. In fact in a 30- or 40-mile trip to 
get hardwood logs there may be only one or two 
places where chains are needed, but when they 


are needed they are needed badly. Therefore, 
chains which may be put on or taken off quickly 
are extremely desirable, 





Try This With Your Truck 


C. A. Omen, of the C. A. Omen Lumber Co., 
believes in service to his customers. Mr. Omen 
at times goes considerably out of his way to assist 
and help, not only the city trade, but the farm 
trade. He builds hayracks, hog-feeding troughs 
and sundry other things and where possible de- 
livers lumber in the country. In fact, Mr. Omen 
does everything possible to be of assistance and 
aid to country as well as town customers—as the 
following silo moving stunt goes to show: 


H. W. Hanson recently bought a silo from Fred 
Farwell and got Mr. Omen to agree to move it with 
his truck. After looking over the job Mr. Omen 
concluded that the silo could be moved without 
taking it to pieces. He backed his big Oneida 
truck, equipped with pneumatic tires, up to the 
silo and with a gin-pole lifted it from its founda- 
tion and deposited it on the truck. The 2-mile trip 
thru the city was made without the slightest mis- 
hap and when the silo reached the Hanson farm it 
was again lifted with a gin-pole and set upright 
on a new foundation. The silo was ten feet in 
diameter and twenty feet in height and weighed 
about five tons. Four men had to sit upon the 
front bumper of the truck to hold it down when it 
was being loaded. In the accompanying illustra- 
tion Mr. Omen may be seen with his right hand 
resting upon the base of the silo. Can any other 


lumbermen who are using trucks beat this stunt? 











TRUCK OF C. A. OMEN LUMBER CO. MOVING SILO 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 29.—During the last week there have been 
indications of a revival of business among the 
woodworking industries. Some of the automobile 
body plants, which a month ago had curtailed 
their output to a minimum, began this week grad- 
ually putting men back to work, and some of the 
officials say business looks more prosperous now 
than at any time since the first hint of a slump. 
Furniture factories in Shelbyville, Ind., have begun 
operating more steadily and a manufacturer of 
talking machine cabinets in Indianapolis stated 
that the future looked very bright. One thing is 
certain, these industries are going to reduce their 
prices. In this they have been aided by the de- 
cline in hardwood prices and the men laid off are 
being gradually put back to work at smaller 
wages. One executive said that for the first time 
in three years he was running his plant without 
having some of the employees dictating the policy, 
pay etc. 

During the last week there has been a slight 
increase in the demand from retail dealers, due, 
they say, to an increase in building. Much in- 
terior remodeling is being done and the demand 
is expected to reach normal before the first of the 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 29.—Dwight Hinckley, head of the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Co. and president Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, has been appointed a 
trustee of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, by Gov. 
James M. Cox of Ohio. Mr. Hinckley is an alum- 
nus and his father was a trustee some years ago. 

Fred W. Mowbray, of the Mowbray & Robinson 
Co., has left the city for a vacation of uncertain 
duration. Mr. Mowbray’s health has not been 
of the best of late. He has gone to Denver, where 
he will spend several weeks and later on may go 
to California for the remainder of the winter. 

Newell H. Hargrove, of the Kirkpatrick Lumber 
Co. and president Lumbermen’s Club of Cincin- 
nati, took an important part in drawing up the 
open shop agreement which has been adopted as 
the working basis of the new industrial division 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. The 
new division is a development of the division of 
manufacturers of the chamber, which it succeeds. 
The principle of the open ship is endorsed but 
nothing therein contained interferes with manu- 
facturers, who have contracts with labor unions, 
becoming members. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 30.—There has been no improvement in the 
trade of local hardwood manufacturers during the 
last week or ten days and none is looked for dur- 
ing the next few weeks. It seems that buyers are 
still buying “from hand to mouth” and only what 
they need for their immediate uses. Some manu- 
facturers report that collections are good, while 
others say that they are inclined to be slow. 
Prices have remained stationary during the last 
few weeks and the present prices, which are much 
lower than those that prevailed this time last 
year, are no incentive to buyers of lumber. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Nov. 29.—Southern pine is still inactive and 
weak in all localities. Retailers are loath to place 
orders, as lower prices are expected. Liquidation 
of stocks on the part of certain mills is still 
going on and consequently some extremely low 
prices are quoted. Car stocks and No. 2 boards 
are probably the strongest items. Building opera- 
tions are becoming less active. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., speaking of conditions said, “‘A much better 
spirit is shown in the hardwood trade as is seen 
by a larger number of inquiries received during the 
last week. Some of the inquiries are developing 
into orders, but a large number are simply feelers.” 
Factories are now the best customers, box con- 
cerns buying rather liberally. Furniture and im- 
plement concerns are playing a waiting game. 
Retailers, while still short of stocks, will not place 
orders until after inventory. 

Innis Creighton, manager of the Liverpool 
branch of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., sailed 
from New York Nov. 27 for Liverpool. 

H. R. Allen is now sole owner of H. R. Allen 
& Co., wholesalers here. He purchased the in- 
terest of his partner. The Slagle Lumber Co., of 
Lima, purchased the business of the Ada Lumber 
& Coal Co., at Ada, Ohio. J. L. Ferrell, who was 
superintendent at Lima, becomes the Ada manager. 

E. M. Stark, secretary American Column & Lum- 


ber Co., says trade conditions in hardwoods are 
unchanged. from the previous week. Some in- 
quiries are coming in and orders are also booked. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Nov. 29.—There has been no apparent improve- 
ment in the demand during the last week. In- 
quiry for. stock continues fairly good but seems 
to be prompted by curiosity and a desire to keep 
in touch with the trend of the market, judging 
by the actual orders resulting. Manufacturers 
are convinced that business can not be increased 
by indiscriminate price cutting and are inclined 
to hold their stock on a basis of the present values 
except in occasional instances when real business 
is presented. A general reduction in wages of 
15 to 20 percent has been-established by the lum- 
ber interests. in this section, effective Dec. 1. 


One of the large flooring plants has resumed 


operations on a 50’percent schedule, but further 
curtailment continues among other operations and 
it is predicted that stock conditions will be nor- 
mal when the annual inventories are taken. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 30.—The close of November finds buying 
less active than for years, local jobbers and manu- 
facturers reporting that while prospects for busi- 
ness after the first of the year look bright, there 
is no buying except of small lots for immediate 
use. Financial conditions appear to be improving, 
but the rapid liquidation of commodities has re- 
sulted in a general cessation of buying. 

Prospects in so far as railroad buying is con- 
cerned are looking better all the time, as the Louis- 
ville & Nashville tells of some good car orders re- 
cently placed, and the Illinois Central has reported 
building activity, while other roads are also build- 
ing new cars, which should take a good deal of 
lumber and develop some nice business. 

Bids for the sale of Camp Taylor, Louisville, 
will be opened at Washington Dec. 2, but it will 
probably be a week before the successful bid is 
announced. Indications are that in dismantling 
the camp a great deal of cheap pine lumber will 
be thrown on the local market next spring. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 30.—‘“I believe the worst is over in, the 
hardwood industry in this part of the country 
for the reason that we are receiving more in- 
quiries than for a number of weeks, particularly 
from the furniture manufacturers and the rail- 
roads, and because many of those o have here- 
tofore only been making inquiries are now making 
offers, some of which are on an acceptable basis.” 

This statement was made to the correspondent 
of the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN today by R. L. 
Jurden, of the Penrod-Jurden Co., of this city, 
and followed a larger mail than this firm has 
enjoyed for some time. Some other members of 
the trade report rather more inquiry and a slight 
fmcrease in business. It is still quiet but the 
market shows a more settled tone than for some 
time. Practically all forced liquidation is over 
and there is not as much pressure to sell as there 
was a short time ago. It may be noted, too, that 
the effect of curtailed production is very evident 
and that, while low grade lumber is being offered 
on an attractive basis to buyers, there is no dis- 
position to make concessions on No. 1 common and 
better in any kind of lumber for the reason that 
there is a relative scarcity of the better grades. 
This is particularly true of firsts and seconds sap 
gum and of firsts and seconds plain oak. “We are 
accepting offers on our No. 3 common oak,” said 
another member of the trade, “and have today 
booked an order from a car builder for 200,000 
feet of this today. We are just cleaning up and 
getting our stock in shape by selling off the very 
low grades which are much more plentiful than 
the higher.’ 

F. L. Throgmorton, general agent of the Ameri- 
can Overseas Forwarding Co., Memphis, says that 
the agency is receiving more inquiries for ocean 
freight rates and ocean shipping space than at 
any other time this year. He admits that, while 
export business is comparatively limited, there is 
a fair increase in the amount of business being 
actually booked. Some of the trade here report 
the booking of a few cars of lumber for export in 
addition to the rather large quantities recently 
noted. 

In the meantime, it is now beginning to look as 
if production of hardwood lumber by the middle of 
December will be down to something like 10 ta 
15 percent of normal. The Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Co.’s big plant at Blytheville, Ark., blew its 
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) 
[ Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 











FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwood 


Lumber Company 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
ing. Oak. Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber 














(Dry Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
hipment: 


lcar 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No. 3 “Hemlock 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 








Lumber Co. ) 


MELLIN, 
\* ISCONSIN 








YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 











GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Yiteme cin cnn Sou gut te Go came car anything in Northern or 


Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 ean of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in.  Maniwoed hertag The lumber can be kiln dried ahd 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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N addition to our output 

at Demopolis and Meri- 

dian, we do a general busi- 
ness in 
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/ Hardwoods | 


CY PRESSs.cm...P INE 


They can all say what they | 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


CHICKASAW 
3 LUMBER G DEMOPOLIS, 


es ALA,, U.S.A. 











Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


312 SoGlark Street, Chicago 














The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 


YELLOW PINE [Fe)'on°"™ 


and Oak 
R. R. Johnston, Manager. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA... 














Long and Shortleaf 


Southern Pine 


We Specialize for the 
Retail Yard in 


High Grade Flooring, 

Ceiling, Siding, Finish 

and other Dressed Stock 

Also Long and Dimension 
Write us about your needs 


W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 709-11 First National Bk. Bldg. 














i Wholesalers. MONTGOMERY, ALA. ~ | 








Mr. Retailer: 


If it’s Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


give us a chance to quote 
you. We specialize in 


FLOORING CEILING 
SIDING BOARDS 
DIMENSION 


We emphasize Quality and Service. 


W.L. Shepherd & Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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whistle last Friday the last time for quite a while 
and the following firms are scheduled to close 
down Dec. 1: Northern Ohio Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., Parkin, Ark.; Grismore-Hyman Co., 
Parkin,- Ark., and the Massee & Felton Lumber 
Co., Macon, Ga. In addition to the foregoing, it 
may be noted that the following are planning to 
suspend operations during December: Jerome 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Jerome, Ark.; Jefferson 
Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Kentucky Lumber 
Co., Lexington, Ky.; Kraetzer Cured Lumber Co., 
Greenwood, Miss.; Carrier Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Sardis, Miss.; R. F. Learned & Sons, 
Natchez, Miss.; and Iatt Lumber Co., Colfax, La. 
Scores of other plants have closed down since the 
market began to react downward and production 
at this writing is extremely small compared with 
the average for this time of year. 


Several representatives of foreign firms have 
been in Memphis during the last few days and 
they say frankly that there is plenty of need for 
American hardwoods. They further agree that 
industry is badly handicapped for lack of this 
raw material. They further state that prices 
in America are entirely satisfactory. They point 
out, however, that the exchange rate is so ad- 
verse that there is prospect of comparatively 
little business until this situation is corrected 
to a marked degree. “We have no complaint 
whatever on the score of prices,” said Fred 
D’Yonge, of D’Yonge & D’Beukelaer, Antwerp, 
Belgium, today, “but we are not able to import 
American hardwoods at the present enormous 
depreciation of our currency as compared with 
the American dollar. We are very much in need 
of lumber. Our industries consuming hardwoods 
are largely closed down for lack of lumber but I 
do not expect that there will be much resumption 
of business until exchange is much more nearly 
normal than now.” 


Mr. D’Yonge is in this country studying the 
hardwood industry in all of its phases and is par- 
ticularly interested in the methods of manufac- 
turing and handling followed by firms in the 
United States. He is now closely watching every 
phase of operations at the big double band mill 
of the Panola Lumber & Manufacturing Co. at 
Batesville, Miss. He will be in this country for 
several months, 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Nov. 30.—The scale of wages for the men in the 
woods is still undergoing a revision downward. 
Last Friday night in Ashland there was a meeting 
of representatives of the lumber companies of 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan and the question 
of wages in the woods was given the greater part 
of the evening. As a result the Foster-Latimer 
Lumber Co. and the Mellen Lumber Co. issued a 
new wage scale. The woods are going full blast 
with the early. approach of snow, according to Joe 
Cross, managéf United States free employment of- 
fice at Ashland, and the demand for men exceeds 
the available supply. Mr. Cross states that he 
could take care of at least fifteen hundred skilled 
and common laborers for work in the woods right 
now with the orders he has on hand. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 30.—Local lumbermen are not particu- 
larly pleased with the present conditions in the 
lumber market, altho most of them maintain an 
optimistic attitude as to the immediate and near 
future. Others maintain that under present de- 
velopments in the various lines using lumber there 
is very little chance of a revival of business before 
early next year. Business conditions generally 
show a slowing up and with the exception of 
holiday buying in retail lines, sales are few and 
far between. 

The local building situation continues to show 
losses over last year, permits for last week falling 
to $175,170, as compared with a total value of 
$611,810 for the corresponding week in 1919. For 
the entire month to date the decrease is smaller, 
there having been 1,296 permits issued for con- 
struction to cost $1,440,032, as against 1,481 per- 
mits for building to cost $1,790,400 in November, 
1919. 

In line with the policy of lumber producers to 
reduce prices in keeping with the general tendency 
of other industries, it has become necessary to 
reduce production costs. Manufacturers have de- 
clared that in many instances they have been 
forced to sell manufactured lumber at less than 
the cost of getting out the logs. A reduction 
of wages has become necessary and is being carried 
out in many instances. In some cases reductions 
have been 10 to 20 percent. The scale of $70 to 
$75 has been cut to $60 and $65, including board 
and lodging as before. It is reported that some 
companies have not reduced wages to old help but 
that the new scale applies to men now being put 
to work at logging in northern Wisconsin and the 
upper peninsula. A 20 percent cut at camps and 


mills is predicted for Dec. 1 by W. J. Grossman, 
of the Tiper-Grossman Lumber Co., Green Bay. 
“Lumbermen agree that something must be done 
at once if the industry is to be kept moving,” 
said Mr. Grossman. “Lumber is now selling below 
cost and that can not keep up. ‘Living costs have 
dropped sufficiently for a 20 percent reduction in 
wages without hurting the workingman. And it 
means a building boom in the spring. Wages will 
be cut all the way thru and it is agreed that 75 
percent of the cost of building a house is for the 


labor.” 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 1.—Building permits for the last week 
numbered fifty, with twenty-two frame dwellings. 
The costs were $90,800, which is about half the 
average amount for this time of year. 

A Buffalo shingle dealer is writing to the Pacific 
coast mills, objecting to the new style of packing 
and reckoning by squares instead of by thousands. 
He says that tho down in the State and eastward 
there is some conversion to the new style packing, 
he finds that the Buffalo trade in general does not 
like it, and he thinks it is a failure in this mar- 
ket. What he thinks the mills ought to do is to 
stamp on each bunch the number of square feet it 
will cover. Buffalo shingle users prefer extra stars 
and clears, and seldom buy the long lengths. They 
are taking somewhat to British Columbia XXXXX 
and XXX, which are now more like Washington 
shingles than they used to be. 

The Atlantic Lumber Co. is this week unloading 
a cargo of 250,000 feet of hardwoods arriving by 
the steamer Peshtigo. 

The Lockport Homes Co., which was formed by 
board of commerce members to relieve the housing 
shortage in that city, has erected about fifty dwell- 
ings and received permits to build twelve more. 

The Domino Lumber Co., recently organized here, 
has filed plans with the city for the erection of an 
office building and sawmill at its yard, located at 
Broadway and the New York Central Belt Line. 
Officers of the company are as follows: President, 
Walter Szpakowski; treasurer, Jacob Pacanowski; 
secretary, Valentine Karaskrewicz. The company 
owns timber in the neighborhood of Belfast, N. Y. 





NEW WESTERN WALL BOARD MANUFACTURER 


The Emerson Carey Fibre Products Co. of Hutch- 
inson, Kans., has been organized to manufacture 
“Atlas Board,’ a new product, designed to fill the 
western demand for wall board. The new company 
has completed its buildings and installed the latest 
and most modern equipment. 

The opening of this new factory is the result of 
the larger wall board business built up by lumber 
dealers of the West. The strides that have been 
made in the wall board business are indicated by 
a recently published authoritative statement that 
in 1906 the total output of wall board was 500,000 
feet valued at $15,000. In 1919 it had jumped to 
550,000,000 feet valued at $22,000,000. The Em- 
erson Carey Fibre Products Co. estimates that one- 
third of the total production of wall board in the 
United States is shipped to lumber dealers west of 
the Mississippi River. That company states also 
that prior to the building of its plant it was neces- 
sary to ship wall board into the western territory 
from eastern factories with the resultant higher 
freight costs and the delays which have been espe- 
cially acute in recent years. 

In this concern’s opinion wall board today repre- 
sents the greatest tonnage of building material 
which is necessary to ship to the West from the 
East, and that by having a western factory, the 
saving in freight charges will be very great. 

Samples of the new product have been shown to 
the trade thruout the Southwest and satisfaction 
has been expressed as to the quality. While the 
company which will manufacture the board is new, 
it has an old and successful organization back of 
it. Emerson Carey, the president, is one of the 
pioneer manufacturers of the West. He is presi- 
dent of the Carey Salt Co., which he founded in 
1901 and which is one of the largest plants in the 
world of its kind. 

Mr. Carey is also vice president of the Kansas 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., a branch of the Sol- 
vay Process Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., and is presi-_ 
dent of the Hutchinson Box Board Co. He also 
financed atid has the controlling interest in the 
Hutchinson street car system and is publisher of 
the Hutchinson Daily Gazette. During the war 
because of his business ability he was selected as 
Federal fuel administrator of Kansas. 

Associated with Mr. Carey in this new enter- 
prise is A. D. Stewart, who has had many years of 
experience in the wall board business; both in the 
executive and manufacturing ends of the business. 
Mr. Stewart will be vice president and general 
manager of the new company. Frank M. Cook, 
who for a number of years and until recently was 
sales manager of the Cornell Wood Products Co., 
will be sales manager. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 27.—More Tacoma mills are planning to 
close down in the near future until after the first 


of the year. Among the plants which have an- 
nounced early closings are the North End Lumber 
€o., Dec. 1; Ernst Dolge (Inc.), Dec. 5; Water- 
way Mill Co., Dec. 18; Lindstrom Handforth 
Lumber Co., Dec. 18, and the Manley Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Dec. 17. 

F. A. Leach, secretary-treasurer Marine Lumber 
Co., has resigned his position with the firm and 
sold out his interest. Mr. Leach’s stock was pur- 
chased by F. H. Skewis, president of the company. 
Mr. Leach has been a well known figure in Tacoma 
lumber circles for many years and has been con- 
nected with the Marine Lumber Co. since its 
organization in 1916. His plans for the future 
are uncertain but he will retire from the lumber 
business for the time being. 

W. C. Wheeler, secretary Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
has announced his candidacy for the Tacoma 
school board at the coming election. There are 
two vacancies on the board and eight candidates 
have already announced their intention of contest- 
ing. The election will be held Dec. 7. 

A proposed increase in the freight rate on fuel 
wood, an important item to local mills, has been 
suspended by the State public service commission 
pending a hearing on the subject. The request 
for. a suspension was made by the traffic bureau 
of the Tacoma Commercial Club and Chamber of 
Commerce. Tacoma lumbermen will testify at the 
hearing as it is claimed by them that the increase 
is entirely unjustified by conditions. 

“State Forests and the Purchase of Land” will 
be the subject of an address to be given by George 
S$. Long, of Tacoma, secretary Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., at the annual convention of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, to 
be held at Spokane Dec. 6 to 8. Mr. Long’s address 
will be made the afternoon of the opening day of 
the convention. 

There is no change in the logging situation 
mear Tacoma, according to L. T. Murray, presi- 
dent West Fork Logging Co., who declared this 
week that operations in the woods have prac- 
tically ceased for the time being. “Logs are still 
scarce,” said Mr. Murray. ‘Most of the camps 
are shut down and the demand is light. While 
there has been no general reduction in wages 
mew men are being taken on at an average of 50 
cents below the old scale. I do not expect any 
revival of business until after the first of the 
year.” 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 27.—Logging camps are closing in this dis- 
trict until after Jan. 1. The Chinn Timber Co.’s 
camp closed several days ago and those of the 
McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. and the Christie Timber 
Co. ceased operations today. The new Saxon camp 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills made its 
first shipments this» week. These will average 
about 100,000 feet a day for the present. Opera- 
tions there are in charge of A. M. Morrison. The 
Samish Bay Logging Co. will run for three or four 
weeks if snow does not prevent. All of the Bloedel 
Donovan camps will run for several weeks yet, 
according to present plans. 

The Morrison Mill Co. has begun in this city the 
erection of a brick chimney that will be 125 feet 
high and will cost more than $10,000. It will re- 
place the present stacks and will be finished by 
Jan. 1, if possible. Manager Archie Morrison re- 
ports that the company, which ceased operations 
last week, will put a new top on its burner and 
make general repairs in preparation for resumption 
of operations next year. 

The sawmill of the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. will close this month, also its logging 
camp, for an indefinite time. This company has 
run fairly steadily this year, tho car shortage 
hampered it last summer. Sales Manager P. C. 
Peterson, like every other lumberman in the North- 
west, reports business quiet, but he looks for an 
awakening next year. 

The following lumber shipments were made this 
week by local cargo mills: 
ber Mills—Steamship Griffdu, 1,400,000 feet, Cali- 
fornia; barge Henry Villiers, 1,200,000 feet, Cali- 
fornia; steamship West Keene, 300,000 feet of 
lumber and a quantity of poles and box shooks, 
Hawaii; schooner Helene, 1,100,000 feet, Hono- 
lulu; schooner Samar, 300,000 feet, Australia. B. 
K. Wood Lumber Co.—Steamship Siskiyou, 1,100,- 
000 feet, San Pedro; schooner Samar, 500,000 feet, 
Australia. This company is expecting the schooner 
Vigilant to arrive next week to load for Aus- 
tralia. Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.— 


Bloedel Donovan Lum-~* 


Steamship Anne Hanify, 500,000 feet of ties and 
65,000 feet of boards, California. 

As a means of boosting the Red Cross member- 
ship drive the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills this 
week offered a turkey to the employee outside of its 
foreman and office staff who came the nearest to 
guessing the quantity of lumber shipped from the 
cargo mill between Jan. 1 and Nov. 1, 1920. It 
was necessary for the guessers to take out a mem- 
bership in the Red Cross. 


WESTWOOD, CALIF. 


Nov. 27.—The slowing up of the demand for 
lumber the last few months has made necessary 
some curtailment about the big plant of the Red 
River Lumber Co., at Westwood, which is equipped 
with four bands, two resaws and other attendant 
machinery and has a double shift daily capacity 
of nearly 800,000 feet. The box factory, planing 
mill and shipping departments are now running 
on a day shift only, as the day crew can take care 
of the orders on hand. 

Shed No. 8 is being filled with manufactured 

lumber so that dry lumber can be shipped from it 
in bad winter weather. It holds 15,000,000 feet. 
Half of the kilns have been closed down, leaving 
twelve in operation. The sawmill is running night 
and day to full capacity, an exception being that 
one resaw is closed down. This was made neces- 
sary by the burning out of a 1,000-kilowatt tur- 
bine. The woods operations, railroading and pond 
decking are going ahead at full capacity and sur- 
plus logs are being accumulated for winter opera- 
tions. On account of the shortage of fuel one 
Clyde Iron Works log loader is picking up defec- 
tive logs along the right of way to be broken 
down on band saws and sent to the hogs for 
fuel. 
, Fletcher L. Walker, vice president of the com- 
pany, states that work on the Feather River flume 
is progressing and that soon the foundations and 
framework should be finished to the forebay, leav- 
ing the sides and overhead structure still to be 
completed. Some of the penstock material is en 
route and work on the power house will soon be 
under way. It is expected that this power plant 
will be in operation about Feb. 1. 

Construction work on the extension of the com- 
pany’s logging road from Bailey Creek to Chester is 
being carried on. One bridge, 750 feet in length 
and 40 feet high in the center, will be built. Ap- 
proaches for it are now being constructed. It is 
expected to have the rails laid to Chester flat by 
next summer, so as to take timber off the land that 
is to be flooded by the Great Western Power Co. 

An addition to the box factory is being com- 
pleted, and additional machinery for the sash and 
door factory is being installed, which will bring 
the production of this department up to 500 doors 
and 500 sash per 10-hour run. 

Retail sales at the Red River Lumber Co.’s 
Chicago yard are rather close to normal. The 
company’s yard at Susanville and the yard and 
planing mill at Reno that it purchased last sum- 
mer from the Ohio Lumber Co. are doing as well 
as can be expected at this time of year. 

Recently the employees in the logging camps 
of the Red River Lumber Co. surprised George 
Wolfe, superintendent of logging, and his good 
wife by presenting them with two beautiful leather 
rocking chairs. It was an appreciation of the many 
favors shown them by their superintendent and in 
recognition of his efforts to make their living con- 
ditions more favorable. 

Last month the members of the band, made up 
of employees of the Red River Lumber Co. at West- 
wood, were given a leave of absence with full pay 
to visit the Modoc County fair at Cedarville. 
Speaking of this the Alturas New Era recently 
said: “This kind of treatment of employees pays 
in the long run, as is evidenced by the fact that 
there have been no strikes at Westwood, but, on 
the contrary, employers and employees have a 
community of interest that is both pleasant and 
profitable to both. Would that all corporations 
acted on the same great moral principle of live 
and let live.’”’ Last week the band went to Reno 
and gave a concert in a theater and the following 
day played at the University of Utah-University 
of Nevada football game. 

During the winter the Shasta Mill of the Red 
River Lumber Co., located forty-five miles east of 
Reading, Calif., will be entirely rebuilt and an 
8-foot double cutting Diamond Iron Works band 
mill will be installed in place of the present circu- 
lar equipment. The lumber from this mill goes 
down a flume thirty-three miles long to Bella Vista, 
dropping in this distance from a 4,200 feet eleva- 
tion to an elevation of about 1,000 feet. At Bella 
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are an invaluable asset to 
any dealer and the best way 
to get them is to selk prod- 
ucts of recognized merit. 
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homes. You can stock it with 
the assurance that it will be 
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customer. 


Write us today for prices. 
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Vista the lumber is resawed and stored in pile 
and prepared for shipment. During the winter a 
6-foot horizontal resaw will be installed at Bella 
Vista so that much of the lumber can be sent 
down the flume in heavy planks and deals and be 
resawed at Bella Vista. This will eliminate the 
expense of clamping boards together as has been 
done heretofore to prevent them from being injured 
in fluming. Refuse such as slabs and edgings will 
also be sent down the flume to Bella Vista, where 
it can be marketed in the Sacramento Valley. A 
modern planing mill, operated by electricity, will 
be built and equipped this winter at Bella Vista. 
The band saw for the Shasta mill will have to be 
hauled up the mountain a distance of thirty miles. 
As it weighs twenty-eight tons, this will be some 


task. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 27.—The lumber market continues com- 
paratively inactive with sales very light in this 
section. Everything wanted now is for imme- 
diate delivery. Fir prices are weaker and there 
is such a wide range that the retailers are holding 
off until they are sure that the bottom has been 
reached. They are buying only for immediate 
needs and letting stocks run down. Shingles and 
lath are very weak. Domestic cargo prices on 
rough common fir are about $28.50 base, San 
Francisco. Vertical grain flooring, Nos. 1 and 2, 
is about $15 over Rail B List, and No. 3 is at list. 
The Douglas fir mills in the Northwest are cur- 
tailing operations, but not enough as yet to cause 
a stiffening in prices. 

The redwood market is in comparatively good 
shape with prices pretty well maintained, de- 
spite the smaller volume of business recently 
done by most firms. Clear and extra merchant- 
able are very scarce, especially one-inch in the 


Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red 
River Lumber Co., who has returned from a trip 
to the plant at Westwood, said that the cut has 
been reduced to about 500,000 feet a day. The 
second resaw has been shut down, leaving four 
bandsaws in operation. Logging operations have 
been curtailed somewhat and about six hundred 
men have been laid off. It is presumed that the 
mill will operate throughout the winter at a rate 
of production sufficient to supply special stock 
when needed. 

B. W. Adams, this city, who is in charge of the 
lumber sales of Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., reports 
numerous inquiries for white and sugar pine. 
Stocks are low and there are more orders than 
can be filled except on No. 2 shop. Some stock 
is being held for future shipments of mixed thick- 
ness to the regular trade. He does not look for 
any slump in prices. The company’s sawmill 
at Hilt will close for the season about Dec. 1, 
with a total cut of about 32,000,000 feet. The 
new sawmill at Susanville is expected to start up 
the first of the year. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Co., with main office 
at Huntington, W. Va., is completing the plans 
for the sawmill to be erected during the coming 
year near Oroville, Calif. O. C. Griffith, manager 
of California operations, with offices in Oroville, 
has been visiting with the eastern officials. An 
18-mile logging railroad is in course of construc- 
tion. The logs will be hauled into Oroville by the 
Western Pacific Railway from the junction with 
the logging road. The mill will have a capacity 
of about 200,000 feet a day. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co.; this city, closed 
down its sawmill at Susanville for the winter on 
Nov. 24, all of the logs in-the pond having been 
used up. On Noy. 18 the mill crew broke its pre- 
vious record by cutting 155,500 feet of lumber 
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Photograph Courtesy of American Red Cross 


This Is a picture of the first delivery of lumber made to a Polish village which was so completely 
destroyed by war that when the refugees returned to their ruined homes all they saw stand- 


ing was a brick chimney or two. 


Scenes such as this were numerous. 
was largely instrumental in making arrangements for these first consignments of wood. 


The American Red Cross 
First 


ald In the way of clothing, food and medicine was also bestowed by relief agencies. But lum- 
ber, shingles, beams and boards were the most welcome sight of all to the anxious home 


bullder. 





latter grade. Eastern business is very light, with 
indications that it will remain so until early in 
the coming year. San Joaquin Valley yards are 
doing a fair business and buying yard stock for 
their requirements. Southern California con- 
tinues to buy redwood siding for building in Los 
Angeles and other cities. 

The market on white and sugar pine is un- 
changed, with a demand for more of the upper 
grades than can be supplied from stocks on hand. 
There is but little demand for the lower grades. 
With mills generally closed down on account of 
snow, stocks now available and those that can be 
made available before the mills resume in the 
spring, are light compared with normal years. 
Prices of the better grades are strongly main- 
tained. Third Clear and better sugar pine is 
practically unobtainable. In white pine the same 
grades are scarce and are generally being held only 
for mixed cars with shop and common. Nos. 2 and 
8 shop and common are moving very slowly and 
straight cars are selling at relatively low prices. 
Shipments are very light. 

J. M. White, resident manager of the Weed 
Lumber Co., is in the city on a business trip. The 
plant at Weed has made a good cut of white 
pine this season and has a good stock on hand 
to take care of orders. The management intends 
to close down the plant about Dec. 1 for an in- 
definite period—possibly three months. The door 
factory and some of the other manufacturing 
departments will be operated from time to time 
as market conditions warrant. 


with a single double-cutting bandsaw in ten hours. 
The box factory will operate during the winter. 

F. O. McGavic, representing the Pennsylvania 
Door & Sash Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., with offices 
here, is visiting Lakeview, Ore., on, business con- 
nected with his proposition to build a sawmill in 
that section. There is an ample supply of tim- 
ber available. There are five small sawmills in 
operation in that region and with the extension of 
the railroad into the timber, it is expected that 
several more mills will be built. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., this city, reports 
both the Hart-Wood and the Quinault mills at Ray- 
mond running and cleaning up on orders, with 
expectations of closing down about Dec. 15. Some 
eastern rail shipments are still being made, but 
the bulk of their lumber is coming to California. 
October shipments amounted to 12,600,000 feet. 

W. A. Pickering, vice president of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, has been 
here conferring with D. H. Steinmetz, generat 
manager of the Standard Lumber Co., which is 
owned by the Pickering interests. He left for the 
Hast via Houston, Tex., during the week. The 
white and sugar pine mill at Standard is operat- 
ing with one shift and has plenty of logs on hand. 

F. S. Burt, who has been connected for some 
time with the management of the Pacific Export 
Lumber Co.’s San Francisco office, has joined the 
sales force of Tarter & Webster with headquar- 
ters at the San Francisco office in charge of J. C. 
Pitcher. He will work in this city and the terri- 
Tarter & Web- 


tory around San Francisco Bay. 
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ster have their main office in Stockton with 
branches here and in Los Angeles. Altho this 
is the quiet season of the year in the shook trade, 
all of their box factories are still in operation. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co.’s big sawmills 
at McCloud closed down for the winter on Nov. 
18 after making a season’s cut of nearly a hun- 
dred million feet of white and sugar pine. This 
is a very good showing, taking into considera- 
tion the late start made by the new mill. Gen- 
eral Manager F. H. Lambert has been in the city 
conferring with President J. H. Queal. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are 
keeping their boats busy carrying lumber and ties 
from their mills at St. Helens, Ore., to California 
ports, despite the dullness in the market. The 
St. Helens Lumber Co., Columbia County Lumber 
Co. and Island Lumber Co. are now cutting a 
total of about 500,000 feet a day. The cut for 
1920 is estimated at about 125 million feet. 

H. M. Hayward, who is connected with the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, as hardwood 
salesman, has been spending a few days here. 
Earl Kenyon, manager of the sash and door de- 
partment of the Long-Bell company, arrived from 
Portland during the week and left for Kansas 


City. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 27.—According to a report from Boise, 
Idaho, the Idaho legislature will be asked to de- 
prive the State land board of some of its powers 
and invest them in a forestry advisory board to 
be created. It will also be asked to give to a 
State forester, nominated by this board, all the 
powers and duties of the State land commission 
except those in connection with the selection and 
sale of school lands. This is the purpose of a 
bill proposed by the lumber interests of Idaho, 
which was the subject of discussion at a meeting 
of the State land board at Boise last Monday with 
representatives of the timber protective associa- 
tions of the State. The lumber companies and 
associations were represented by a score of officials. 
Some of the latter who took part in the discussion 
were W. D. Humiston, assistant manager Potlatch 
Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Idaho; Huntington Tay- 
for, superintendent Edward Rutledge Timber Co., 
of Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho; C. A. Billings, manager 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’ Alene; 
BH. T. Allen, of Portland; C. A. Barton and H. P. 
Shellworth, of Boise, of the Boise Payette Lumber 
Co. The proposed legislation has as its object the 
better protection of standing timber from forest 
fires. It provides a compulsory ‘sharing of the 
expense of fire patrols by private and corporate 
timber owners. Creation of a forestry advisory 
board and the appointment of a forester were 
proposed by the lumber interests in the 1919 ses- 
sion of the legislature, but the measure failed to 
carry. 

News from the timber district around Sand- 
point, Idaho, is to the effect that in spite of the 
closing down of lumber plants and the laying off 
of men, there is encouragement in the reports 
coming from different parts of the Panhandle. 
The Dalkena Lumber Co. has at present seven 
logging camps in operation in the Priest Lake 
country, three of which are new ones, just com- 
pleted, and in these camps four hundred fifty 
men are employed. Four of the camps are lo- 
cated on the upper West Branch and three on 
Priest Lake, and they are all running to full ca- 
pacity. The logging roads to these camps have 
been completed preparatory to the winter’s sleigh 
haul. The logs to be taken out are to be landed 
in Priest River and Priest Lake. Ten miles of 
new road have been built by this company and 
with favorable winter weather there will be a 
record winter cut. 

The Humbird Lumber Co., of which Thomas J. 
Humbird, of Spokane, is president, expects to 
operate all winter the planing mills at Sandpoint 
and at Newport. A good deal of shifting of camps 
to new sites has been going on recently, accord- 
ing to reports from the Humbird mills. 

The Good-Hopkins Lumber Co. has completed 
its mill on upper Small Creek in the Sandpoint 
district and has it in operation. The company 
expects to cut 40,000 feet a day. 

Logging operations are being pushed on Pack 
River by Beardmore and the Sexsmith Lumber Co. 
has started the erection of its mill at Lime Creek 
and all of its other camps are in operation. 

“Lumber conditions have improved in the last 
sixty days,” declared G. A, Bransen, lumberman 
of St. Maries; Idaho, who was a recent visitor 
in Spokane. “Altho business is picking up it is 
still below normal and it will be some time before 
it will be normal again. The lumbermen hope 
the business will be stimulated in the spring 
when business starts. The slump in lumber trade 
was caused by the advance in freight rates. Many 
large retailers canceled orders in hopes that the 
freight advance would be offset by declines in 
prices of lumber. For a while there were virtually 
no. orders for lumber, but orders are beginning to 


come in again, altho slower than before.” Mr. 
Bransen is interested in the Milwaukee Lumber 
Co. and the St. Maries Lumber Co., of St. Maries. 
He has just sold his interest in the Stine Lumber 
Co., of which he was president, and plans to re- 
side in Spokane in the future. 

Between $100,000 and $125,000 is being in- 
vested by the National Sash & Door Co., of Inde- 
pendence, Kan., in timber lands, sawmill and 
Planer on Cottonwood Creek, six miles from 
Chewelah, Wash. C. A. Hall, of Chewelah, who 
was in Spokane this week, is the representative 
of the corporation which became interested in this 
district thru J. C. Barline and J. M. Barline, 
lumber dealers of Spokane. Most of the timber 
purchased was obtained from the Cameron Lum- 
ber Co. Approximately 50,000,000 feet of timber 
on Cottonwood Creek is included in the purchase. 
A modern plant, modern band sawmill of 50,000 
feet daily capacity, a planer and dry kiln facilities 
are now being built. C. A. Smith, president of 
the company, was in Spokane some weeks ago 
making arrangements for the purchases. 

The Lindsley Bros. Co., of this city, is strongly 
urging its customers to place their orders now for 
“Lifetime” posts. In order to take away chance 
of loss the company has issued the following 
statement: “Our price at present on Lindsley’s 
Lifetime split posts is $2 per hundred off our list 
of Oct. 28, 1919; with round posts net. In case 
we reduce the price below this figure before May 
15, 1921, we will refund our customers the differ- 
ence. Protect yourself by ordering now. Prices 
are not going down on Lindsley’s Lifetime posts.” 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Nov. 27.—Lumber production is below normal, 
stocks on hand are about 25 percent above, with 
orders on hand for only about thirty days. De- 
mand for uppers is picking up, but most of the 
mills are cutting railroad material. Both fir and 
cedar logs are still high. Shingles and lath are 
off the market, most of the mills being closed. 
Stocks of these items are very complete. A number 
of the sawmills contemplate shutting down for 
several weeks about the first of the year to make 
necessary repairs, and with the hope that follow- 
ing the shutdown the lumber market will be better 
or an adjustment in the cost of production will 
have been effected. 

J. J. Jennelle, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, Centralia, returned last week by way of 
California from an extensive trip thru the eastern 
States. While in the East Mr. Jennelle called 
on the various representatives of the agency and 
appointed several new representatives. Mr. Jen- 
nelle reports a shortage of yard stocks and good 
prospects for a big demand for all grades of lumber 
during the coming year. 

Reid Hubbard, secretary Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Co., has just returned from a trip to 
New York. While in the East Mr. Hubbard was 
busy looking up cross arm business. The eastern 
mill is installing one of the largest dry kilns on 
the Coast in order to take care of this class of 
business, as it specializes on cross arms. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Noy. 27.—All the mills along the waterfront 
were obliged to close down Friday, Nov. 26, on 
account of high tide which flooded the furnace 
rooms and put out the fires. The Wilson Bros. 
mill was the first to close and as the water con- 
tinued to rise practically all the mills were 
obliged to shut. The tide was the highest re- 
corded since 1912. A general shutdown of the 
mills will occur during December. The National 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Hoquiam, before 
making a definite decision in regard to shutting 
down the plant conferred with its employees, ask- 
ing if they would prefer to have the mill run on 
a reduced wage scale. The men decided that 
they would prefer a shutdown and the big plant 
will shut down Dec. 1 for an indefinite period. 
The Grays Harbor Lumber Co., which caused quite 
a sensation by sending out notices to its sales 
connections that it would accept orders for di- 
mension at $5 off Rail B list, withdrew these quo- 
tations on Saturday last and closed its mill. It 
is understood that during the two days that the 
prices were in effect the Blagen mill took on 
enough business to make the necessary reduction 
in its stocks. During the next two months this 
mill “will ship out about forty cars a day. The 
Donovan Lumber Co. plans to close its plant in 
about ten days and the mill of the Hulbert Lum- 
ber Co. will close Dec. 15. The Northwestern 
Lumber Co, shut down Nov. 24, which leaves 
very few of the large mills in operation here. 

During the last week eleven representatives of 
the sales department of the Duncan Lumber & 
Shingle Co. visited the Harbor mills and while here 
were guests of A. H. Kuhn, of the Robert Gray 
Shingle Co., Hoquiam, and A, W. Middleton, of 
the Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., Aberdeen. 
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L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 
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MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Nov. 27.—Wages of the mills of Coos County 
will be reduced on Dec. 1, making $4.80 a day the 
minimum for common labor. It has until now 
been $5.30. This reduction was agreed upon at a 
meeting held by operators, delegates representing 
the men of the various locals of the Loyal Legion, 
local merchants and agents for wholesale houses 
selling in this locality. The matter of prices for 
commodities was discussed. The lumbermen 
claimed that they could not continue to operate 
under the present wage scale and the representa- 
tives of the men preferred to accept the cut rather 
than have the mills close. 

The plant of the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. 
at North Bend has closed down for an indefinite 
period owing to the condition of the lumber busi- 
ness and the large stock on hand. The camp at 
Davis Slough has been closed for some time. While 
the plant is not operating some repairs will be 
made. 

The C. A. Smith Co. is arranging to replace two 
of the old low pressure tubular boilers in its Marsh- 
field electric plant with two high power Sterling 
boilers. The two new boilers will have a 1,250- 
horsepower capacity and will give additional power 
for the electric plant which runs not only the mill 
but also furnishes electricity to the city. 

Heavy rains, together with the highest tides of 
the season, have brought about conditions which 
will permit of the moving of many logs at the 
headwaters of the rivers. Many of the loggers 
have been waiting for freshets to move their logs. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 27.—All of the shingle manufacturing 
members of the Columbia River district expect to 
attend the Red Cedar Shingle Congress to be held 
in Seattle, Dec. 7 and 8, when many matters of 
great importance are to come up for considera- 
tion. The next meeting of the Columbia River 
shingle men here will be held on Dec. 14. Red 
cedar shingles are moving very poorly and the 
prices are lower than at any other time this year, 
notwithstanding the fact that more than half of 
the machines in the Pacific Northwest are idle. 

Cc. C. Crow, Portland representative for the J. 
E. Morris Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Seattle, has returned from that city where for 
several weeks he had charge of the office during 
the time that Vice President W. D. Garland spent 
in the East. Mr. Crow plans to start for Cali- 
fornia in a few weeks to carry on a campaign 
for business in that field, which heretofore has 
not been entered extensively by this company. 
He is also going to start serving the Oregon 
and California fields with green red cedar shingles, 
for which Portland will be the distributing point. 

H. B. Cooper, Portland representative of J. R. 
Hanify Co., San Francisco, left for Tacoma today 
to attend as best man the wedding of his friend, 
M. W. Harny, of the Brighton Mills Co., of this 
city, who is to wed a Tacoma girl. In the ab- 
sence of Mr. Cooper, the Hanify office is looked 
after by M. W. Parelius jr., who has been with 
the company for a month or more. Young Pare- 
lius is a son of the pioneer Portland planing 
mill operator. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association has 
moved into its new and more commodious offices in 
the Northwestern Bank Building. Water trans- 
portation facilities and their relation to the lumber 
business are the subjects receiving a great deal 
of the time of Manager L. W. Held these days. 

George Gerlinger, head of the Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co., came to Portland today from Dallas, 
where the company’s mill is located, and said that 
the rebuilt plant will start Dec. 15 and that the 
intention is to have it in full operation and cut- 
ting 125,000 feet daily by the first of the year. 

David H. Cale has opened an office in the North- 
western Bank Building, representing the Noll-Welty 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, for which he will do 
buying and also carry on a general wholesale 
business. Mr. Cale came here from Spokane, 
Wash., where for some time he has represented 
the company. Both pine and fir purchases will 
be handled thru the Portland office The Noll- 
Welty Lumber Co. operates line yards in Kansas 
and Colorado and is closely identified with the 
firm James G. Noll, of Denver, Colo. 

Cc. S. Russell, of Dant & Russell, lumber ex- 
porters, will leave for an extended tour of the 
Orient, planning to sail from San Francisco on 
Dec. 3 on the Japanese liner Jenyo Maru. He 
plans to visit the Philippines, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai and various ports in Japan. Mr. Russell 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Russell and they ex- 
pect the trip to take three months. Charles L. 


Seitz, representing the firm in Shanghai for many 
years, will arrive in Portland Dec. 6 or there- 
abouts for conferences in regard to the new trade 
rulings in the Orient which seriously affect the 
lumber business. 

Charles G. Atkinson, wholesale lumber dealer, 
returned from a trip to Grand Rapids, Detroit, 


Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, 
where he found things quiet, but he thinks there 
will be a revival of reconstruction soon when the 
lumber business will open up. 

John Dougall, manager of the Columbia River 
Loggers’ Information Bureau, has been in the 
hospital for about three weeks undergoing and 
recovering from the effects of an operation. He 
hopes to be able to resume his duties in a few 


days. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 27.—The director of the bureau of trade 
extension of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, J. P. Austin, has issued a circular calling 
attemtion to the two weeks’ course in kiln drying 
offered’ by the Forest Products Laboratory at Mad- 
ison, Wis., from Dec. 6 to Dec. 17. He also sets 
forth that similar courses will be given in Jan- 
uary, February, March and April so that west 
Coast lumbermen who wish to enroll in the classes 
may have an opportunity to do so. 

G. E. Karlen, of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., 
who has just returred from a tour of the Grays 
Harbor country, states that as nearly as he could 
learn every mill in Hoquiam is closed down and 
the only mills running in the entire district are 
the plants of the Bay City Lumber Co. and the 
Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., at Aberdeen, 
and the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., at Cos- 
mopolis. There is a general impression that the 
mills will remain down not only for the Christmas 
holidays but indefinitely; and they will not re- 
sume, it appears, until there has been a sub- 
stantial cut in wages. This reduction may be as 
great as 25 percent, but it will strike the skilled 
laborer with much more force than the unskilled 
laborer. In numerous instances skilled labor has 
already undergone a voluntary cut. Common 
labor draws about $5 a day. ‘Therefore, a reduc- 
tion of 25 percent would cut the wage to $3.75 
which seems to be rather too low. The impres- 
sion prevails that labor will accept the cut, and 
eight hours will continue to be a full day’s work. 

Walter B. Nettleton, president of the Nettleton 
Lumber Co., is back at his desk in this city after 
an absence of five weeks during which he visited 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Boston and New York. He 
does not care to analyze the market further than 
‘to say that conditions are substantially the same 
‘everywhere, nor will he make any forecast, except 
-to observe that after a while there will be a lot 
of building. “I am what you might call an ulti- 
mate optimist,” remarked Mr. Nettleton. Speak- 
‘ing of west Coast lumber for the Atlantic seaboard, 
he says that until the steamship companies get 
their rates down there will not be any business 
worth mentioning. In order to encourage the 
entry of west Coast forest products into the At- 
lantic coast market there should be a rate of 
$15 from Seattle thru the canal instead of $25 as 
at present. 

Edward H. Moir and R. FE. Stocking, of William 
Whitmer & Sons (Inc.), New York, are touring 
the Pacific Northwest. They are decidedly op- 
timistic, taking the position that the fir situation 
will improve shortly. Their reasons are that the 
States of the Atlantic seaboard are faced with a 
constantly receding supply from the usual sources, 
They have been buying largely in the North and 
they figure that they will be able to get Pacific 
Northwest stock as cheaply as on the other side 
of the Canadian border. On the whole Mr. Moir 
and Mr. Stocking are mose favorably impressed 
with the outlook, altho present conditions are 
not all that could be desired. 

W. D. Garland, vice president and manager of 
the lumber department of the J. BE. Morris Lumber 
Co., has returned from a ten weeks’ visit in Bos- 
ton, New York, Pennsylvania, Richmond, Va., 
and Washington, D. C. While there is no imme- 
diate prospect of better times he is confident that 
the lumber situation will gradually improve. 
Probably three or four months will be required 
before conditions can become properly adjusted. 
That much time, he believes, will be. necessary 
before price recessions, which are now noticeable 
in the jobbing and wholesaling end of the busi- 
ness, will be shaken down to the ultimate con- 
sumer. In some places already the retailers have 
dropped their prices but the great majority have 
not yet made concessions in proportion to lower 
prices made at the mills. 

At the Seattle headquarters of the McCue 
Mercantile Co., W. F. McCue announces the open- 
ing of a branch in Spokane in the Old National 
Bank building in charge of J. R. Babcock as man- 
ager. Mr. Babcock formerly was connected with 
the Good & Hopkins Lumber Co., Spokane. The 
McCue Mercantile Co. has also opened in Denver 
a regular sales office at 936 Gas & Hlectric build- 
ing. Elmer Tucker, who has been with the McCue 
company for many years, is in charge. Associated 
with him are Fred C. James and B. D. Lunch- 
bauch, making three experienced salesmen in the 
Denver branch. Y 

L. R. Fifer, of the Charles W. Johnson Lumber 
Co., is home after an absence of three months, 
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during which he made a thoro canvass of eastern 
territory including New York and New England. 
He reports that dealers generally are feeling op- 
timistic and that retail stocks are pretty well 
cleaned up, but that the new rail rates have had 
a bad effect in curtailing the sale of common east 
of the Mississippi River. In Mr. Fifer’s opinion 
there will be a greater volume of business later 
on thru the influence of building opéfations all 
over the United States. 

Charles Van Pelt, pioneer Coast lumber sales- 
man of Minneapolis, is spending a week or so on 
Puget Sound on one of his periodical trips. He 
represents the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., of Everett, 
and the Puget Mill Co., of Seattle. 

James G. Wallace, of Minneapolis, president of 
the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., is visiting the 
Seattle office of his concern. He has been in 
eastern Washington and has come to the Sound 
country on one of his regular business trips. Mr. 
Wallace is one of the regional directors of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 29.—The volume of inquiries and the num- 
ber of orders reaching the mills have been more 
numerous during the last week, but prices on yard 
and shed are still weak, but it is.the general opin- 
ion that the bottom has been reached. Special 
cutting is down, but prices are holding much bet- 
ter than yard and shed stock, and buyers wanting 
any kind of special cutting at a bargain price are 
unable to place it, as this stock is cut to order and 
the mills had rather leave it in the tree than to 
cut it at a price under the cost of production. Cur- 
tailment continues and will be much heavier dur- 
ing December than for any month during the pres- 
ent year. Some of the mills have already reduced 
wages and others will reduce between now and the 
first of the year. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Nov. 29.—-There has been some decline in prices 
on both common and uppers. The decline has not 
been rapid but gradual and effective. The order 
getting campaigns of some mills are very demoral- 
izing to the market. Production is short and more 
of the mills are planning to shut down for repairs, 
probably for sixty to ninety days. The number of 
orders placed last week was slightly under the 
week before. The number of inquiries indicates 
good business soon, but millmen believe that there 
is a great deal of shopping going on. The labor 
situation is gradually improving, workmen being 
more efficient and more plentiful. Wage cutting 
is expected to be general by the first of the year, 
and some mills plan to make a slight reduction 
the first of December. The weather has been fairly 
good, so that the mills have been able to get logs. 

The hardwood situation shows no improvement 
and most of the mills in this vicinity are getting 
stock and stacking it, hoping to be able to take 
eare of the demand when it does come. The hard- 
wood camps are having no difficulty in securing 
logs. Their car supply is good and the few orders 
received are being shipped promptly. 

Z. K. Thomas, sales manager Southern Lumber 
Co., is in St. Louis calling on the company’s repre- 
sentatives and the trade. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 29.—While the demand for certain items of 
North Carolina pine rough during the last week 
has shown an increase, for which the millmen have 
been duly thankful, yet on the whole the trend of 
the demand is not favorable in that it does not call 
for a more general list nor move items that have 
been on hand for some time. The business placed 
has gone to a few mills, so that several of those 
now operating have signified their intention of 
closing down Dec. 1. The small mill of the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Corporation is now down and its 
large mill will stop on Dec. 1. The Camp Manu- 
facturing Co. is operating now only its Franklin 
(Va.) plant but will close this down either Dec. 1 
or Dec. 15 at the latest. It is the consensus that 
actual production after Dec. 1 will be between 15 
and 20 percent of normal. It is a fact that pro- 
duction has shown a decline this month, the last 
report covering the week of Nov. 20 and sub- 
scribed to by forty-five mills shows actual output 
to be 40 percent of normal, with orders nearly 
twice those of the week previous, and shipments 
slightly Iess. For the first time in many moons 
the orders booked by these mills exceeded the 
actual production by about 500,000 feet. The 
opinion is becoming more general that prices of 
North Carolina pine have hit bottom, altho it is 
possible that on certain high grade stock it may 
be necessary to shade them a little to offset outside 
competition. Salesmen have been told by mills now 
down to go slow on sales as stock in hand is not 
large and orders can not be taken for more than 
the stock available. While there is not much room 


for optimism, there are many things the millmen 
ean be thankful for. 

There has been a slightly better demand for 4/4 
edge and stock widths in No. 2 and better and an 
improvement in 4/4 edge No. 3 recently. Buyers 
are dilly-dallying for some time before placing 
orders under the impression that stock can be 
bought cheaper later on, but those mills in position 
to furnish lumber promptly are inclined to be 
more firm in their prices because of increased or- 
ders. A few yards are stocking up for next spring, 
but the majority prefer to wait. No. 2 and better 
stocks are really active, especially in mixed cars, 
but, due to shortage of one or two widths, few 
mills can take care of orders of this sort. Quite a 
few are sold up on all No. 2 and better stocks. 
Mixed cars of No. 2 and better 5/4 and thicker 
edge are called for but are not attractive to mill- 
men, being special to many of them. 

The demand continues rather brisk for 4/4 edge 
box and 10-inch box and the opinion is becoming 
prevalent that before long 4/4 edge box’ will 
bring a higher price, notwithstanding the fact 
thru overanxiety to sell a few mills have made 
sales at below thé prevailing quotations. An in- 
crease has also been noted in stock widths of box 
with a stiffening in price. This low grade stock 
is really becoming scarce. More inquiries have 
been coming in for box bark strips, dressed and re- 
sawn, but in an effort to keep down surplus of this 
item prices have again been lowered without any 
very beneficial result to North Carolina pine mills. 

There has been no change in the dressed pine 
market during the week. Sales have been very 
light and orders largely call for mixed cars. 
There is an effort being put forth to keep the mar- 
ket from sliding but competition has forced fur- 
ther softening. Roofers, both air dried and from 
the Southwest, are being offered at such ridicu- 
lously low prices that many mills in this section 
now refuse to quote, it being possible for them 
to get more money for their rough box. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 29.—The southern pine market is experi- 
encing some activity, particularly in the lower 
grades, but prices secured are far from satisfac- 
tory. The situation generally is somewhat im- 
proved, however, and a better demand is quite 
certain to follow readjustment in economic condi- 
tions. Sufficient cars are being received to take 
care of the orders coming in and rush shipments 
are being handled promptly. The mills continue 
to run only enough to keep their forces intact, 
while heavy rains have materially cut down log- 
ging operations in the east Texas shipping district. 
Car material requisitions are becoming more plenti- 
ful and it is hoped this is a beginning of an in- 
creased demand for such stock. So far as yard 
stock is concerned, the manufacturer continues to 
await better prices; while the demand to replenish 
stocks in the retail yards is not as apparent as 
conditions would seem to justify. The demand for 
oil rig and derrick material is very good and some 
new fields recently opened will require consider- 
able of this class of cutting as well as stock for 
housing employees.. Most of the housing projects 
inaugurated some time ago have failed to go thru, 
owing principally to an inability to secure funds. 
The export trade has suffered and the demand 
from this source is not expected to reach anything 
like normal proportions for some time. Repre- 
sentatives in the West Indies report that recovery 
there is likely to be slow. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 30.—Business conditions in November in 
the Eighth Federal Reserve District are summed 
up as follows in the report of the reserve bank: 
“The tendency of business during the last thirty 
days has been to slow down, with the readjustment 
movement gaining considerably in momentum. The 
period under review has been marked with further 
price declines in the departments of manufacture 
and wholesale, as well as agricultural products. 
Buying in all lines has been narrowed largely to a 
necessity basis, orders for forward delivery being 
at a minimum. The recent price recessions have 
given rise to hesitation and uncertainty, and the 
universal disposition is to postpone purchases as 
long as possible.” 

G. W. Legan, president Legan & McClure Lum- 
ber Co., Estes, Miss., was in St. Louis this week in 
conference with C. K. McClure, vice president of 
the company, and other officials of the South Ar- 
kansas Lumber Co. who are interested with Mr. 
Legan in the new company. Mr. Legan said that 
the new mill at Estes was nearing completion and 
would be in operation by Jan. 1, with a capacity 
of 60,000 feet daily. 

The Holekamp Lumber Co., retailer, with yards 
in St. Louis County, won first prize for the best 
commercial exhibit at the recent Women’s Exposi- 
tion at the Coliseum. 

R. EB. McKee, of the tie and timber department 
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Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia sticks and ready to 
White Oak | 2)... S25 
Red Oak licited. 
Hitkecy Eastman-Gardiner 
White Ash Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 
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Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 


J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 








Gum, Poplar, Oak, Ash 


10 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Gum 
Send 10 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
Us Scars 4/4 No. 3 Common Oak 

3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Commo Gum 
3 cars 5/4 No. 1 Common Gum 
3 cars 5/4 FAS Gum 
lear 8/4 Log run Ash 
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MISS. 
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gree County 
Lumber Go. 


Brookhaven, Mississippi 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Specializing in Mixed Car Shipments 


J.F.Vernon Lumber Go. 
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Big Values For 
Keen Buyers 


_ Retailers who look to sales possibili- 
ties will readily see the advantages 
of our 


R Longleaf F Yellow Pine 
ift Flooring 
Its wearing qualities appeal to build- 

ers—making it a good seller. 


Aso yard and shed stocks, 
timbers and R. R. Materia. 


anil Lumber Co. 


Holt, Florida 











| Gummer Gypress Go. | 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City t 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 














East Coast Lumber Co. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - FLORIDA 











END US YOUR ORDERS 
AND INQUIRIES FOR 


RED CYPRESS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Aycock- Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address--““AHLCO” JACKSONVILLE, FLA 








We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


a 
Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 
ity, millwork and grades. 


rton- rt 
Bu on: See z 


In the 
Heart of 


The Best 
Cypress District 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 








Gopress 
Perry, Hla. 
Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 «ries 


of letters 
by subseribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


| Correspon ence Solicited. 








of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, was 
here this week. Mr. McKee is a former St. Louis 
representative of the company and was treasurer 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange at the time of his 
transfer. ; 

H. E. Webster, district sales manager Burton- 
Bebee Lumber Co., Seattle, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, was here this week. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 29.—The steam schooner Thos. L. Wand, 
recently rebuilt at Galveston, sailed out of the 
municipal slip here Saturday carrying a full cargo. 
of lumber sawn at the mills of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co!, and by it consigned to Tam- 
Pico dealers. This is the first cargo carried by 
the vessel since it was taken into Galveston more 
than a year ago, after having been abandoned by 
its crew. It was completely rebuilt and came into 
Orange about ten days ago, for its first cargo since 
the storm in 1919. 

J. H. Burton & Co. expect to clear the 
Norwegian ship Margarita and bark Bessfeld 
from this port this week. They will carry a little 
more than a million feet each and are destined 
for Buenos Aires. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s schooner 
Roseway, loaded with 275,000 feet of Mexican mer- 
chantable lumber, cleared Sunday from the com- 
pany’s private wharf at its upper mill for Tam- 


pico. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 29.—During last week demand was much 
more satisfactory to the mills, and the volume of 
inquiries indicates a steady increase, but the price 
reaction has not been fully overcome yet, altho 
offers by large buyers have shown an average in- 
crease of about 50 cents a thousand for the last 
three weeks. Some of the larger mills, however, 
desiring to reduce their stocks put out heavy con- 
cessions several weeks ago and appear to be main- 
taining the same low levels. But their stocks are 
becoming broken. The big buyers who have been 
quietly placing orders for heavy blocks of stock 
have not found it very easy to locate just exactly 
what they want at ruling prices, and the tendency 
is growing to accept the seller’s quotations rather 
than try to dictate a lower price. A basis 
has now been reached where the seller makes his 
quotation and tells the buyer he can either take it 
or leave it alone. 

Because it does not pay to pick cotton at present 
prices, some of the smaller mills that were prac- 
tically down for a while on account of labor short- 
age are getting their crews back, but a large num- 
ber are still inactive, and the labor situation is not 
a factor. Not over 25 percent of the smaller mills 
are operating and production at both large and 
small mills is very low. The car supply continues 
fairly satisfactory. The logging situation and the 
weather for the last week have been almost ideal 
but the mills are not taking advantage of it, and 
all mill operations extending back into the woods 
are almost at a standstill. 


- NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 29.—Secretary C. E. Dobson, of the South- 
ern Lumber Exporters’ Association, visited Gulf- 
port, Miss., last Saturday to confer with Mississippi 
members of the association regarding conditions 
surrounding the trade with Cuba, which are to be 
considered at a meeting of the association directors 
to be held in New Orleans next Wednesday. Plans 
for bringing about a more satisfactory working 
agreement with the Cuban buyers of southern 


* pine, pending adjustment of the financial situa- 


tion which forced the moratorium in that country, 
will be discussed by the directors, who are alsa 
expected to give attention to the possibility of 
the enforcement, after Jan. 1, of Section 20 of 
the Jones Act, which restricts the enjoyment of 
export rail rates to commodities moving abroad in 
American bottoms. The directors in addition will 
probably fix the time and place of the association’s 
annual meeting, which is due some time in 
January. 

The Southern Pine Association announces that 
a meeting will be held at the Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, on Dec. 7, under the auspices of its 
“Safety First’? committee, to consider the code of 
safety standards proposed by the United States 
Bureau of Standards for logging operations and in 
construction and maintenance of logging roads 
and sawmills. 

Word comes from Mississippi that the J. J. 
White Lumber Co., of Columbia, has provided a 
fund of $60,000 for the erection of a new Pres- 
byterian church at McComb, in memory of the 
late Capt. J. J. White, founder of the company, 
which originally was domiciled at McComb. Capt. 
White was a devoted member of the McComb Pres- 
byterian Church. 

R. H. Downman has returned from The Plains, 
Virginia, where he spent his vacation on his farm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 30.—Local retailers last Friday announced 
reductions ranging from $5 to $12.50, which put 
their prices practically back to prewar basis, 
taking into consideration the increased freight 
rates and other items of expense. The new retail 
prices on southern pine are $125 for flooring, $100 
for finish, $57.50 for boards and $41.50 for di- 
mension. The retailers announced that these 
prices were the lowest that could be expected 
and said it was probable that when building was 
again in full blast there would be increases. There 
are no indications here, however, of any extensive 
building operations before spring. Builders con- 
tinue to complain about the high cost of other 
materials and the inefficiency of labor, tho it is 
said with fewer jobs to be had labor is hitting the 
ball a little harder. Meantime, retailers keep in 
close touch with the market, but buy nothing more 
than is absolutely necessary and in some cases let 
stocks run pretty low. Some country yards are 
doing a good business on small orders. 

The Minnetonka Lumber Co., one of the Long- 
Bell corporations, has opened a new yard at 
Nuyaka, Okla., an oil town. H. M. Shannon, for- 
merly in the general office at Oklahoma City, will 
be the manager, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 30.—Prices of lumber here show a tendency 
to stiffen, altho there has been no actual advance 
within the last week. While it is likely that prices 
on the higher grades will drop a little lower before 
the big reaction sets in it is known that the com- 
mon grades are now being sold below the cost of 
production, and it is regarded as certain that these 
will advance soon. More transit cars are shown 
in reports of the leading Pittsburgh wholesalers 
than were shown a week ago, but even so the num- 
ber of transits is only about one-half of normal. 

The market remains practically dead so far as 
buying is concerned. “Last year’s story will be 
repeated this year,” said a wholesaler today. “The 
buyers are holding off now, but as soon as a few 
of them start buying, they will all rush in and 
force prices upward.” The price of common lum- 
ber at present is at least $6 to $8 a thousand under 
the cost of manufacturing it. If any profit is be- 
ing made at present it is in the higher grades. 

A few of the wholesalers report a slight increase 
in their business in the last week. Sales to indus- 
trial plants and coal companies are still helping to 
keep some lumber moving. There are in sight very 
few cars of southern pine, white pine or the Pacific 
coast products such as fir, hemlock, shingles and 
lath. In short, the market is just dragging along 
and no marked improvement is expected before 
the first of next year. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 30.—Lumber business develops slowly, and 
while there has been a slight increase in inquiries 
for special purposes, the general tendency is to- 
ward extreme dullness, and there is little in the 
immediate outlook to indicate an early improve- 
ment. Prices all thru the list, with the excep- 
tion of white pine, are decidedly irregular, and 
when a buyer is ready to place an order he finds a 
bewildering disparity in quotations. The psy- 
chology in the price situation is well illustrated 
by white pine, as stocks are in strong hands and 
it is recognized that little business can be forced 
by reducing quotations; therefore the stock is 
being held for a better day. Other lines, notably 
southern pine and hardwoods, recognize the fu- 
tility of cutting prices to get business, but in 
these lines the demoralization is more marked be- 
cause of the numerous mills ready to compete with 
each other in order to get what little business is 
offered. This competition is retarding a proper 
stabilization of the lumber industry, in that 
stabilization can not be accomplished when goods 
are sold under the cost of production—and that 
is what is happening in this market today. The 
curtailment of production will, in the end, have 
its effect, but right now any buyer in the market 
for immediate delivery can practically name his 
own price, and until fundamental conditions im- 
prove to such an extent that the groundwork will 
be laid for a real building activity, which is bound 
to develop at no distant date, yard managers 
feel they can well afford to watch developments 
and let the stabilization come about without their 
committing themselves for any period ahead on 
the present price basis. 

The investigation by the Lockwood committee 
is given the responsibility for holding up much 
prospective work and builders will not proceed 
with contemplated construction while doubt re- 
mains as to the integrity of the whole or part of 
the industry, nor while building commodity prices 
are on the downward trend. The evidence brought 
out in past sessions of the legislative investigation 
is sufficient to influence owners that the present 
time is not propitious for builders, and that it is 
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good business reasoning to hold projected work in 
abeyance until the industry is thoroly cleansed of 
graft and bribery and back again on a normal 
and honest basis. There is plenty of work in sight 
and more to follow, but it will certainly not be 
begun until conditions are radically different from 
those of the last year or more. 

Announcement last week of orders totaling 174 
carloads by one firm caused elation all along the 
line and restored confidence where it was lacking. 
There also have been_a few attractive deals here 
and there, but they are scarce as yet and are at- 
tributed to those dealers who faced the need of 
replenishing their stocks after a successful period 
of months’ duration and who took advantage of 
the attractive price situation. 

One big dealer, who asked that his name be not 
mentioned, made the startling assertion that there 
was plenty of lumber in the New York area to. sup- 
ply all needs and he even went so far as to say 
that with present stocks the local yards could 
stand off an early spring boom with little or no 
loss. He didn’t mean to intimate, he explained, 
that any wise lumberman would hold off buying, 
but on the other hand said he expected a rush of 
purchases when the time was ripe. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 29.—The lumber trade here is dull but the 
feeling that it is not for long is growing. There 
is considerably more inquiry, from both retail lum- 
bermen and from the larger industrial plants, and 
there is a little business being done all the time. 
Generally speaking, prices are what is offered, and 
sales are made when the buyer can not wait any 
longer. The yards are doing some business in 
factory construction here in the city, but this is 
naturally slowing down on account of the season. 
In the suburbs there is still a little late dwelling 
work, and in both places there is a lot of repair 
work. Builders are now making preparations for 
spring work, and there are indications that next 
year may develop a building activity that has 
never been equalled here. Planing mills, cabtnet 
makers and furniture men are not busy, but the 
latter can have a lot of business when they see 
their way clear to start out on a lower level. 

The fancy hardwoods seem to be in better 
demand than the more common ones. There is a 
fair demand for hardwood floorings, oak, ma- 
hogany, cherry and figured gum, while plain oak, 
maple, birch, beech, chestnut, ash, basswood and 
poplar are offered in increasing quantities. White 
pine is offered more freely, but the supply is such 
that prices have not softened as much as in some 
lines. Spruce and hemlock are in the same class, 
with greater activity in the latter than in the 
former. Cypress prices are off, and stock is plen- 
tiful. Longleaf southern pine is still in fairly 
good demand in bill timbers, while the smaller 
sizes and boards are off in demand and price. 
North Carolina pine softened so much here that 
the offerings have been much reduced. Shingles 
and lath are selling slowly, at low prices. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 29.—There have been no changes in the 
lumber trade situation in the Duluth district dur- 
ing the last few days. With a limited inquiry 
from every quarter, jobbers and millmen are sitting 
tight. The interior finish plants in this city are 
engaged on small orders, chiefly in connection 
with current repair work and improvements. 
Prices for white pine lumber of all kinds are being 
maintained at the schedules recently announced, 
and it is assumed in well informed quarters that 
the markets will be stabilized on that basis. An- 
nouncements regarding building projects to be un- 
dertaken early in the new year are encouraging. 

The Cloquet Lumber Co. has started its mill on 
the winter cut and it has been announced that the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co.’s large mill at Virginia 
will probably resume about Jan. 1. With men still 
largely employed at road jobs, on the docks and in 
other outside labor that has been prolonged as a 
result of mild weather, the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co. is finding difficulty in filling up its camps for 
the winter. So far only approximately 1,600 men 
have been hired, while around 2,500 are wanted. 
It has been intimated that the company will prob- 
ably operate only one sawmill this winter, the 
small mill being scheduled to close down as soon 
as the large plant starts up. 

Pulpwood operations this winter will be con- 
tinued on a larger scale than in years in northern 
Minnesota woods, but work is being hampered thru 
mild weather. Logging operations have been well 
started in the Grand Rapids (Minn.) district. 
The output of saw logs is expected to be larger 
than last season in that territory, with loggers 
encouraged by the lower wages and the reduced 
prices for camp supplies. Loggers in the Rhine- 
lander (Wis.) district have put a lower scale of 
wages into effect and it is said they are picking 
up ali the men they require. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 1.—Logging crews are being made up with 
less difficulty this fall than for the last two or 
three years, timber producers report. Wages, which 
at the start of the season were $10 to $20 a 
month higher than last year, have been trimmed 
and the loggers now are paying about the same 
wages as last year. There really is a labor surplus, 
they say, but most of the men offering for work 
know nothing about the woods. They are men 
who have been let out by the reduction in manu- 
facturing operations. Regular woodsmen are not 
too numerous, and are getting good wages. At the 
rate things are going, however, it is expected that 
crews will be full as far as common labor goes 
and men will be turned away in another month. 

W. I, Carpenter, president W. I. Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co., is back from a short business trip to 
Seattle and other west Coast points. He finds the 
wholesale trade quite demoralized, and lays part of 
it to the Federal taxes, which have caused many 
concerns to sell their lumber at a loss rather than 
be charged with it at present prices when it comes 
to making their tax statements. 

L. B. Rich, general manager J. E. Glass Lumber 
Co., is back from an extended Pacific coast tour. 
He spent most of his time in the lumber producing 
territory but also took a side trip to southern 
California, returning by way of Kansas City. He 
estimates that west Coast mill production has di- 
minished about one-half. 

Fred R. Olen, of Mill City, Ore., manager of a 
mill plant there for the Hammond Lumber Co., 
was here last week conferring with Harry C. Rey- 
nolds, who represents the company’s interests in 
this market. 

Walter B. Nettleton, of the Nettleton Lumber 
Co., Seattle, visited here last week on his way 
west after an extended business trip to the East. 
He conferred here with C. M. Stafford, the con- 
cern’s local representative. 

The Learned Lumber Co., of this city, has taken 
the agency for the Panhandle Lumber Co., manu- 
facturer at Spirit Lake, Idaho, and at Ione, Wash. 

Arthur Hawksett, representing the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. here, is on a visit to the com- 
pany’s headquarters. 

M. L. Jordan, local wholesaler of western lum- 
ber, has gone to Vancouver, B. C., and plans to 
visit lumbermen at Seattle and Portland and other 
points before his return. 


LEESVILLE, LA. 


Nov. 29.—The general tone of the southern pine 
market in this section is slightly better. Quite a 
bit of satisfactory business is being offered at cur- 
rent prices, which as a rule are too low to be at- 
tractive to the mills, and apparently the manu- 
facturers are not anxious to load up on this kind 
of business. The general belief of the millmen is 
that very little business will be booked until prices 
improve. The indications are that: the retailers 
are confining their purchases to their barest needs, 
while on the other hand they are liquidating their 
already low stocks. Such action will eventually re- 
sult in an abnormal shortage of lumber which, in 
the face of curtailed production thruout the south- 
ern pine producing era, will result in a buying 
wave. A good many mills report broken stocks. 
No. 1 boards and dimension in the wider widths are 
very scarce and in many cases premiums over list 
have been paid to secure these items. Most of the 
mills are operating about four days per week. No 
wage reductions have been reported in this section, 
but the millmen are urging the men to show greater 
efficiency, which in some cases has enabled the mill- 
men to reduce their forces in certain departments 
without reducing the output. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Nov. 29.—Prices of lumber at British Columbia 
mills are nearer prewar figures than at any time 
during the last four years and even at that there is 
little business. For instance, S1S1B, which early 
this year was selling at $38, is now hard to dis- 
pose of at $19, and No. 1 common is now $18, 
just half of what it was' about six months ago. 
It is the same with shingles, prices being half of 
what they were, with orders scarce. Quotations 
are: Perfections, $5, American funds; Eurekas, 
$4.50, American funds; XXXXX, $4, American 
funds; XXX, $3.60, Canadian funds. 

Trade with Australia is also off as a result of 
financial conditions there, and the volume to other 
parts of the world has lessened. Regarding export 
to New Zealand, a pointer has been given that 
cargoes of lumber should be shipped direct from 
here and not via Australia. Canadian Government 
ships have been going to Australia first, but that 
means that New Zealand importers have to wait 
four or five months for their goods, which is un- 
reasonable since they have to be paid for on the 
presentation of documents within forty days. The 
effect of the Australian credit stringency has been 
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CALIFORNIA 
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Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC. AGO New York, 
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SEATTLE 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 
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C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 
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An interesting exposition 
of facts and figures, & 
25 cents, postpaid. 
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the cancelation of contracts, and this is felt 
largely by the Canadian Government merchant 
marine, the five ships in the service having taken 
lumber shipments to the Antipodes. 

Plans for the establishment of a large pulp and 
paper plant in the vicinity of Prince George have 
been completed by the Fraser Timber Syndicate, 
which owns large areas of timber in that district. 
It is estimated that the expenditure will be about 
$6,000,000, the erection of a sawmill to be in- 
cluded. Among those said to be interested are 
Lord Beaverbrook, Alex. McLaren, president St. 
Maurice Paper Co., Quebec, and a well known lum- 
ber operator in the Ottawa district; Angus Mc- 
Lean, president Bathurst Lumber Co., Bathurst, 
N. B.; Frank Jones, president Canada Cement Co. ; 
Senator Edwards, Molson McPherson and Sir 
Charles Gordon, of the Dominion Textile Co. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 29.—Some wholesale lumber dealers in 
Ontario report that the trade is extremely flat, and 
that it is impossible to foresee what developments 
there will be in the near future; other dealers, 
however, confidently assert that there has recently 
been an appreciable improvement in the volume of 
trade; that today is 50 percent greater than it 
was a month ago. Most wholesalers report that 
they are expecting a fair volume of business from 
now until well into next year. Prices show little 
or no change in western stocks, white pine or 
spruce. Western stocks are expected to advance 
in price almost any day, as there are practically 
no supplies on hand, and the mills are closed down. 

Quantities of southern pine are being offered 
here at low prices by firms which are obliged to 
liquidate. As soon as this small surplus is taken 


off the market, however, it is expected that prices 
will advance, 

Export trade both to Great Britain and the 
United States is verv quiet; in the former case 
exchange is responsible: in the latter case the 
market across the border is reported to be very 
quiet. 

Reports from northern Ontario camps vary 
greatly. Some manufacturers are putting in an 
increased number of camps and are logging heavily, 
while others are reducing their output greatly. 
The production of spruce in eastern Canada will 
be very light this winter. It is also expected that 
hemlock production in Ontario will be light. 

William H. Crowe, manager of the Federal Lum- 
ber Co., Vancouver, B, C., is in Toronto on his way 
west. Mr. Crowe has recently been visiting his old 
home in Great Britain. 

The Canada Creosoting Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, has 
purchased creosoting plants at Transcona, Man., 
and Sydney, N. S., from the Dominion Tar & Chem- 
ical Co. (Ltd.) The company is also constructing 
a plant at Sudbury, which will be used exclusively 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway for creosoting its 
ties. It is expected to be in operation within six 
or seven months, 

The Quebec Government has sanctioned the con- 
struction of a railway line from Quebec to Lake 
Chibougamau, which will open up a district rich in 
standing timber. The project is being financed by 
British capitalists. 

R. G. Chesbro, of Toronto, and P. L. Canfield, of 
Woodstock, Ont., are on a business trip to the 
Pacific coast. 

A. J. Wallace, of Barrie, who represented the 
Waterous Engine Works Co., at Brantford, for 
fourteen years, has become manager of the new 
sawmill of Austin & Nicholson at Dalton, Ont. 





Air Dried Pine Men Organize Association 


RAuEIGH, N. C., Nov. 26.—The North Caro- 
lina Air Dried Pine Association, composed of 
nearly four hundred mills and represented by 
over one hundred delegates, has just been or- 
ganized here. The officers are: 

President—C. D. Orrell, Sanford, N. C. 

Vice president—A. B. Clark, Charlotte. 

Secretary-treasurer—P. H. McGill, Raleigh. 

There were 376 mills in all sections of North 
Carolina represented at this meeting, which was 
the aftermath of a meeting held here early in 
October. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held in Raleigh Jan. 26, during the session of 
the State legislature, and at that time a consti- 
tution and bylaws will be adopted. 

Since the initial meeting in October there 
has been rigid curtailment of production and 
the lumbermen present without exception ex- 
pressed the opinion that there would be an im- 
provement in business within the next sixty days. 
Speakers counseled their fellow lumbermen to 
steer close to the shore in the meantime. 

Of several subjects referred to this meeting 
by the October gathering the only one that was 
discussed was the feasibility of joining forces 
with the ‘‘big fellows’’ of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, the new association being com- 
posed of the smaller mills. 

No merger with the older association was ef- 
fected, but the delegates attending the last meet- 
ing here were invited, as individuals, to become 
members of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, Vaughan Camp, secretary North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, was.present and pointed 
out that duplication would be necessary in the 
formation of a new organization, but offered co- 
operation on the part of the older and larger 
association. President Orrell stated that all the 
mills represented had been shut down since the 
last meeting and no product at all was sold. But 
the meeting was of a decidedly optimistic kind 
and confidence in the future of the market was 
generally expressed by the speakers. Several 
of the big mills of the North 
sociation had representatives present as visitors, 
and there are several Virginia mills in the new 
association already. - 

The informal conference which resulted in 
effecting an organization was preceded by a 
formal program.., 

A. B, Clark, of Charlotte, spoke on ‘‘ Remedies 
for Cancelation. ’? C. A. Trantum, of Garland, 
spoke on ‘‘ Reducing Wages.’’ Dr. T. B B. Love- 
lace, of Macon, Ga., president of the recently 
organized ‘‘Short Leaf Pine Roofer Manufac- 


arolina Pine As--- 


turers’ Club,’’ described his organization. Mr. 
Camp explained the various services offered its 
members by the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion. Z W. Whitehead, of Wilmington, spoke 
upon the benefits of organization. H. S. Betts, 
of the Forest Service, spoke upon ‘‘ Lumber 
Grading.’’ 

The following board of governors and stand- 
ing committees were elected: 

Board of -governors—J. W. Maynard, Cheraw, 
S. C.; Tom Cox, Wadesboro; H. B. Ipeck, Clinton ; 
J. H. Kennedy, Cumnock ; Howard White, Raleigh ; 
E. E. Snuggs, Albemarle; R. B. Davis, Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Executive committee—C. A. Trantum, Garland; 
J. K. Barraw, Zebulon; Phillip R. Roper, Peters- 
burg, Va.; F. R. Snipes, Sanford; R. M. Adams, 
Hamlet. 

Bylaws and constitution committee—E. L. Mof- 
fett, Asheboro; T. A. Robertson, Petersburg, Va. ; 
A. B. Clark, Charlotte. 

Cost and values committee—W. B. Graham, 
Vass; J. D. Johnson, Garland; George Shepherd, 
Richmond, Va. 

Membership committee—J. K. Barrow, Zebulon ; 
Cc. B. Thrift, Raleigh; L. A. Meiklejohn, Charlotte; 
John M. Devane, Fayetteville ; B. E. Barksdale, 
oreee: Cc. ©. Fonville, Wilmington ; Markham 
McKenie, Norwood; S. Goode, jr., Clinton; E. A. 
Robertson, Petersburg, Va. > 

The president and secretary and treasurer are 
members of all committees and the board of 
governors. 


SELLS CUT-OVER LAND TO SETTLERS 


Str. Louts, Mo., Nov. 30.—The Himmelberger- 
Harrison Land Selling Co., a subsidiary of the 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., of Cape 
Girardeau, has made several notable sales of 
farm lands, according to Julien N. Friant, 
treasurer of the company, who was here last 
week. Among recent buyers are several soil 
experts of the University of Illinois. 

The Himmelberger-Harrison Co. has in the 
last few years sold 100,000 acres of cut-over 
drained lands in southeastern Missouri, and Mr. 
Friant said that the greater part of this has 
been put into cultivation. The new settlers, he 
said, are largely from central and northern 
Tllinoi 





Mr. Friant added that southeastern Missouri 
not only voted solidly for the recent $60,000,- 
000 bond issue for good roads in Missouri, but 
every county in that section had already voted 
road bonds to the extent of $3,000,000. He 
declared that an intensive campaign is now on 
to make Cape Girardeau County one of the cen- 
ters of pure-bred Guernsey cattle, and of the 
dairying and fruit raising industry of the 
country. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


FLORIDA. Bartow—Ellis Lumber_& Manu- 
facturing Co. succeeded by Bartow Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 

IDAHO. Caldwell—Bales Lumber Co. sold to 
J. G. Conley, who will operate under name of 
Irrigators’ Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. _ Liberal—Craig Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Fortna Lumber Co., headquarters 
Bucklin. 


NEBRASKA. Wells—Wells Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by W. J. Freed. 

NEW YORK. Ellenville—H. W. Fieseler pur- 
chased lumber yard of John R. Carpenter & Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. _ Borthold—Gordon Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Brye Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Canton—Crystal Park Lumber & Coal 
Co. changed name to Forest Products Co.; whole- 
sale lumber. 

OKLAHOMA. Haworth—B. B. Hendon & Bro. 
succeeded by J. E. Hendon. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle — Rogers - Mylroie 
Lumber Co. changed nan:e to Ellis-Mylroie Lum- 
ber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Linden—Linden Lumber Co. 
succeeds General Service Co. 

Viroqua—L, C. Colman Lumber Co. buys stock 
of lumber from John W. Thayer and the Rose- 
land site where Mr. Thayer formerly conducted 
a yard. 

Wausau—Dawley Lumber Co. and Pier Lum- 
ber Co. consolidated; local branch will retail 
name of Pier Lumber Co. with C. G. Pier as 
manager. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Earl—C. T. Whitman Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $600,000. 

Fort Smith—Mechanics Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—McCoy Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Orlando—Lakeside Veneer Mills, 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

IDAHO. Kamiah—Washington-Idaho Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Walter H. Schenk Co., 
incorporated; capital, $125,000; to manufacture 
and deal in lumber and coal; office 56th Avenue 
and 66th Street. 

Elksville—Schwartz Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Maley-Wertz Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000; succeeds 
partnership of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers. 

Foraker—Culp-Weaver Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Doyline EKumber 
Co., increasing capital from $40,000 to $100,000. 

MAINE. Fort Kent—Eagle Lake Mill Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Weysham Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

Baltimore—Manning Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $450,000; to engage in mill business 
in Florida; headquarters 215 West Building, 
Jacksonville. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Northern Coal 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

NEW YORK. Brewerton—Hubbard Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Kings Mountain—Elmer 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Bridgeport—Scott Lumber Co., capital 
increased from $75,000 to $500,000. 

Columbus—Dealers Lumber & Coal Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

Stony Ridge—Stony Ridge Lumber & Suppl 
Co., increasing capital from $15,000 to $25,000. 

OREGON. Boardman—J. C. Ballenger Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital from $3,000 to $25,000. 

Portland—Johns Lumber & Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Salem—Spaulding-Miami Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $500,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Laurel Ridge 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis — Hooper-Bennett 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Timber Products 
Corporation, incorporated. 

Co., increasing 


incor- 


Suffolk—Hollister Lumber 
capital from $350,000 to $500,000. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle — Merkley-Massie 

Shingle Co. mpoor porated; capital, $18,000. 
eattle—U. K. Swift Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $30,000 to $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. - Milwaukee—C. Niss & » 
capital increased from $150,000 to $300,000; fur- 
wipe era ow me Works cs 

lymouth—Plymou rniture C6., increasi 
capital from $50,000 to $150,000. ~ 


Sons, 


tevens Point—Automatic Cradle Manufactur-. 


increasing capital from $100,000 to 


ing Co., 
$300,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Toronto Timber. & 
Cordwood Co., incorporated; office, 95 King 
Street, West; C. W. James, general manager. 


To deal in lumber and hewn timber and cord- 


wood. 
NEW VENTURES 


FLORIDA. Arcadia—Myakka Lumber Co., 
recently started; sawmill. 

Fort Meade—K. O. Varn recently began; 
manufactures crates and boxes. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Pioneer Mills Co., open- 
ing office; headquarters, Seattle. 

INDIANA. Ligonier—Compton & Holderman 
will open lumber business in spring. 

1OWA,. Council Bluffs—Joyce Lumber Co., in 
business at Clinton, will open yard here. 

LOUISIANA. lake Charles—R. L. Martin 
Hardwood & Cypress Manufacturing Co., re- 
cently began. 

New Orleans—A. W. Pearsoll, recently began 
retail lumber business. 

MARYLAND. _Boonsboro—Sherman E. Wolf 
will open in building supply business. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Alena—D. S. Fox re- 
cently started; sawmill. 
MISSOURI. Jamesport—Jamesport Lumber 


Co., new concern. : 

St. Louis—B. B. Kennedy, 1531 Arcade Build- 
ing, recently began, commission lumber. 

St. Louis—Whitaker Lumber Co., 1318 Arcade 
Building, recently began. 

NEW _ JERSEY. Plainfield—Southwestern 
Supply Co., installing new lumber yard. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—J. W. Lee Lumber Co., 
new concern. 

WASHINGTON. Palouse—Crane Creek Lum- 
ber Co., recently began. 

Tacoma—Tacoma Retail Lumber Yard 
cently began. 

Yakima—Valley Lumber & Box Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $200,000; with large timber and 
land holdings in British Columbia, Washington 
and Oregon, will open on a large scale to sup- 
ply lumber trade in general and particularly the 
Yakima valley. H. J. Bailey is president of the 
company, C. H. Meek, secretary and treasurer. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—B. M. Chap- 
lin & Co., purchasing six acre tract of land 
to locate wholesale and retail lumber business, 
also mine car manufacturing and machine shop. 
The new company will manufacture ready cut 
houses. 

WISCONSIN. Waumandee—H. & F. Roottiger 
have opened a lumber business. 

Woodruff—Northern Lumber & Supply Co., 
of Wausau, established branch; will erect lum- 
ber shed and warehouse for building materials. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


FLORIDA. Tampa—J. P. Fox completed 
erection of mill. 

IOWA. Atlantic—Joyce Lumber Co. planning 
large and modern lumber yards. 

Council Bluffs—Joyce Lumber Co. planning 
erection of modern lumber yard covering two 
blocks. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—J. F. Bick- 
nell Lumber Co. will construct planing mill. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Joseph H. Benzing 
& Co. erecting lumber shed 200 by 100 feet wide; 
44-48 Junius Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Homestead—Kerr & In- 
gram Lumber Co. purchased Homestead Brew- 
ery and will remodel into mill and lumber yard. 

WASHINGTON.  Brewster—D. S. Gamble 
erecting new building for lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—American Toy Co. 
ganas two-story factory building to cost $40,- 


re- 


Marinette—American Rule & Block Co. remod- 
eling former Menominee Brewing Co.’s plant, 
and will occupy. 


CASUALTIES 


INDIANA. _Shelbyville—Diamond Veneer Co. 
plant badly damaged by fire caused by sparks. 

IOWA.  McClelland—Fullerton Lumber Co., 
fire loss of about $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Westfield—Fuller wood- 
working plant partly destroyed by fire with loss 
of $30,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Lumber 
yard of Cramp Ship & Engine Building Co. dam- 
aged by fire; loss, $20,000. 

TEXAS. Quinlan—Stewart & Wade Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $25,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. _Cloverlick—Sawmill of 
Paul Golden destroyed by fire; loss $10,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 


SEATTLE 











Shingles 
Premiums and Ordinary Grades 


About two-thirds of all the 
shingles made in the United 
States are Western Red Cedar— 
a pretty good sign that Red 
Cedar is also a winner for 


Bevel Siding 


In addition to Red Cedar, we also 
\invite your orders for Douglas 
‘Fir Finish, Western Spruce and 
Western Hemlock yard and fac- 
tory stock. 


J-E-MORRIS-LUMBER-C0- 
ChinvapactemesSejer bes Mies 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 
“INC 


S.SEATTLE,WASH 
80.000 FT DAILY CAR 
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Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir cregos rise 
Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers-— 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 


Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 





Wire Our Expense. 





L Seattle, Washington 














Try Our 


MATCHLESS 
BRAND 
CLEARS 


f Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


Of Unsurpassed Quality 

We're mighty proud of our Fir 
flooring, drop siding, ceiling, dimen- 
sion, bumber; Hemlock boards, ship- 
lap; CedarSiding and“‘Rite-Grade™ 
Shingles. Let us prove it. 


Straight or Mixed Cars. ee Make 
John D. Collins wniceBids. Friends. 








Lumber Co. 


\_ Seattle, Wash. -<f 
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A Trade g 
Builder 


that’s what a lot 
of dealers say 
about our 


ge 


6 Ee th 






ee ate Lees CO. 
Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 
Gain” Fir Stepping ‘uantiy 
Our trade mark is your guaranty of uniform 


quality, millwork and grading. 


We manufacture Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards 
and Shiplap. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, Everett, Wash. 











Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 


and Fir Lumber 
Cedar Shingles 


Rail Shipments 


over 3 transcontinental lines: 
N.P., C.,M. & St.P.; and U.P. 


System. 
Mills, Factories and 


Grays Harbor ety 2a2"snz? 


Gasunere, Commercial Co. 





WASHINGTON 











EUGENE OREGON 


ANE County, Sree (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber to equal the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 
ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 
our coped i picneanedin en op whom we make ship- 

ments v ranscontinental routes u; basis Sof Por 
land (common Coast) freight rates. oh wa 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 

to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 
gene is mg a five- — — pleas- 
ant) ride from Port! 


PROMPT MILL SHIPMENTS 








LONG FIR JOISTS —— 
ano BIG TIMBERS = 


eae FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
ALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Fon 
eee 


—— | B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
nsfer NNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











MacClellan Lanning, vice president of the Henry 
D. Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was in the 
city during the week. 


W. R. MacKenzie, of the Boulder Lumber Co., 
Spokane, Wash., passed thru this city during the 
week on his way east on a business trip. 


Mrs. L. P. Rubenstein, wife of the principal 
of L. P. Rubenstein & Son, met death last Tues- 
day, and was interned Thursday in the Waldheim 
Cemetery. 


R. E. MacLean, of the I. Stephenson Co., Welis, 
Mich., is at the Mercy Hospital this city suffering 
from blood poisoning. It is reported that his case 
is very serious. 


Hal Levissee, of Scott & Howe Lumber Co., of 
Ironwood, Mich., and F. J. Darke, sales manager 
J. 8. Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah, Wis., were two 
northern lumbermen in the city during the week. 


F. E. Brown, general sales manager for the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., Ashland, Wis., was in the 
city this week looking over the business situation. 
Ray McQuillan, manager of the Langlade Lumber 
Co., Antigo, Wis., was also in town. 


E. L. Davis, of the E. L. Davis Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky., stopped off in Chicago for a few 
days this week, on his way to the East. He re- 
ports a very lethargic market down his way, in 
many respects similar to that prevailing here. 


F. L. Hedrick, president Totem Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., and William H. Crow, of the Fed- 
eral Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., both tele- 
graphed their friends in the trade here that they 
would arrive in this city during the latter part 
of the week. 


Ben S. Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
Beaumont, Tex., was in the city during the week. 
He represented the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, of which he is a director, on special 
matters at the meeting of the board of directors 
of the Southern Pine Association held here last 
Tuesday. 


Chas. Hill, general sales manager for the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, New York City, and 
E. C. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, Jacksonville, Fla., were in the 
city during the week and attended the meeting of 
the directors of the Southern Pine Association by 
invitation. 


Ines Crichton, British representative of the W. 
M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, with head- 
quarters in Liverpool, England, sailed from New 
York for Liverpool late last week after having 
spent a month in this country, conferring with 
officers of his company and visiting various eastern 
lumber trade centers. 


A. Vredenburgh, of the Vredenburgh Saw Mill 
Co., Vredenburgh, Ala., was in the city on a busi- 
ness visit during the week. W. J. Loveliss, of the 
Cotton Plant Veneer Co., Cotton Plant, Ark., and 
A. Lory, of F. Lory & Sons (Inc.), planing mill 
operators at Charleston, W. Va., and V. Osburn, 
of Bluemont, Va., were also here. 


Ira S. Finley, of Hamilton, Ohio, has entered the 
wholesale lumber business as commission salesman 
in southern Ohio. Mr. Finley has been connected 
with the lumber business in that section for the 
last ten years and expects to build up a good 
trade during the coming year, which, he believes, 
will be favorable to such endeavor. 


W. H. White, of the W. H. White Co., hard- 
wood wholesaler and saw- and planing mill operator 
at Boyne City, Mich., made a business visit to 
Chicago during the week. Among other northern 
lumbermen here during the last few days were Will 
A. Cavin, retailer at Sturgis, Mich., and Charles 
Gill, of the Charles Gill Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. 


BH. A. Shafer, president Oregon-Washington Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash., spent a 
few days in this city this week. He has spent a 
couple of weeks in the Hast on business matters 
and from here expects to go to Kansas City, Mo., 
to visit his father-in-law, J. R. Moorehead, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 


At the opening of the Massachusetts House for 
the 1921-1922 session, John M. Woods, of Somer- 
ville, president of the John M. Woods Co. of East 
Cambridge, also with lumber interests elsewhere 
in the country, will preside as’ speaker pro tem. 
Mr. Woods is the oldest man, both in years and 
length of service, in the legislative branch of the 


Massachusetts House, having first been elected in 
1884. He is now 81 years old. 


Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Detroit, Mich., 
was in the city during the week, conferring with 
local members of the association and transacting 
general business connected with the organization. 
Mr. Bowen said that the association has plans 
under way to make it bigger, stronger and more 
useful to its membership. 


William Eckman, president of the B. & W. Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), hardwood wholesaler at South Bend, 
Ind., was in the city during the week. He said 
that trade is very quiet in South Bend, which is 
an industrial city of some importance; that fac- 
tories which ordinarily are large consumers of lum- 
ber continue to retrench in their expenditures, are 
slowing down operations and are not buying lumber 
unless they absolutely have to. 


Ira D. Adams, of the Ira D. Adams Lumber Co., 
Lexington, Ill., paid a business visit to Chicago 
this week. His business has been very satisfactory 
and more building, particularly on farms, has been 
done in the vicinity of Lexington this year than 
ever before. Business did not slacken up until 
about Nov. 1. Mr. Adams expects that 1921 will 
be a good year, as there are even more prospects 
than there were at the beginning of 1920. 


E. M. Lagroon, of Memphis, Tenn., well known 
to southern lumbermen and loggers, has resigned 
his position as district sales manager for the 
Franklin Tractor Co., Greenville, Ohio. Mr. La- 
groon has been very active indeed in introducing 
the winch model “G2” Franklin-Bullock tractor 
in the southern States, having been in entire 
charge of the activities of the company in the 
South, and while in the swamps contracted ma- 
laria which forced him to resign in order that 
he might regain his health. 


J. C. Smith, rail sales manager for Dant & 
Russell (Inc.), Portland, Ore., passed thru Chi- 
cago this week on his way back to the west Coast 
from the East, where he has spent several weeks 
investigating market conditions. Mr. Smith says 
that the west Coast lumbermen are going to ship a 
lot of lumber by water to the Atlantic coast during 
the next season; that they are laying extensive 
plans in this direction and are, as a matter of fact, 
already shipping heavily now. He looks for a big 
year ahead in water shipments from the west 
Coast to eastern ports. 


Glenn BE. Thompson has opened up a wholesale 
and commission office in North Tonawanda, N. Y 
He expects to open up a branch office Jan. 1 in 
Lima, Ohio. Mr. Thompson will sell southern 
pine, fir, hemlock, white pine and red cedar 
shingles. He has had considerable experience in 
the lumber business, having traveled in Ohio, 
Indiana, New York and Pennsylvania. For four 
years he was salesman for the Transfer Lumber 
& Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., leaving 
that company to go with the Brasher Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, which concern he left to go in 
business for himself. 


S. R. Taxey, of the 8. R. Taxey Lumber Co., 
spent a few days in Detroit this week, conferring 
with Julian Lentin, the company’s representative in 
that territory, regarding prospects fer business in 
the Detroit territory during the coming year. Mr. 
Taxey returned with the belief that altho condi- 
tions at present are very quiet and may remain so 
for a short time, prospects for a good year’s busi- 
ness are bright. While he does not expect boom- 
ing conditions in Detroit such as that city has 
experienced in the past, he does look for a very 
satisfactory volume of business developing there 
during the coming year. 


Among the directors of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation who were in the city this week to take 
part in the meeting of the association’s board of 
directors held here last Tuesday were W. E. Guild, 
of the Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss.; J. L. 
Kaul of the Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Charles S. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Eli Weiner, of the Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex.; F. W. Reimers, 
of the Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La.; 
P. 8. Gardiner, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss. ; John H. Kirby, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex.; R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, La.; G. BD. Matteson, Arkansas Land & 
Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark., and A, L. Clark, Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla. John Lucas, of 
Kansas City, Mo., general counsel for the associa- 
tion, was also here, 
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TRANSFERS OFFICE TO CHICAGO 
The eastern office of the Sullivan Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., has been moved from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Chicago, where it is located at 550 Mc- 





RAYMOND YATES, OF CHICAGO 


EKastern Representative for Sullivan Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


Cormick Building, in charge of Raymond Yates, 
the company’s former representative in Cleveland. 
The Sullivan Lumber Co. is a wholesale concern, 
handling principally fir and spruce products. 

Mr. Yates has been in charge of fhe company’s 
Cleveland office for the last two years. Previously 
he was connected with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
first at Minneapolis, Minn., and afterward in 
charge of the Kansas City (Mo.) office. 





PLAN FOR HOME EXPOSITION 


Participation of Chicago lumbermen in the “Own 
Your Own Home” exposition, which will be held 
in this city next spring, was discussed at a well 
attended luncheon at the rooms of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago last Thursday, at 
which Robert H. Sexton, managing director of the 
exposition; L. R. Putman, directing manager of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association and 
chairman of the exposition’s lumber and wood 
products committee, and Henry K. Holsman, presi- 
dent of the Illinois ‘Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects were the chief speakers. F. 
J. Heidler, president of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, presided. 

Mr. Sexton outlined the plans and purposes of 
the “Own Your Own Home” exposition and told 
the lumbermen that this proposition is stirctly 
one of business and not of philanthrophy, and that 
if they were good business men they could not 
do otherwise than to participate in the exposi- 
tion. He told of the plans for exhibiting to the 
very best advantage their products that the 
manufacturers of competitive building materials 
were formulating, and said that with the great in- 
fluence on the home building public which the ex- 
position is bound to have, lumber can not afford 
to be unrepresented. The exposition will be more 
than an exhibit: It will be a sales room for the 
materials represented, and the management of the 
“Own Your Own Home” exposition can not under- 
take to sell anything that is not represented in the 
exposition. The idea is to invite the people and 
show them how, and out of what to build their 
homes. “We have also got to impress the public 
that this is the time to build,” he said. “Build 
now is the idea which we have to sell. We do not 
purpose to talk prices, but to talk accomplishments. 
There is too much talk about prices anyhow, and 
that isn’t getting us anywhere. This proposition 
of people building homes is up to you manufacturers 
and sellers of building materials. Instead of sit- 
ting around and complaining that people won’t 
build houses, you must get busy and show them 
how and with what to build them, and also show 
them that they will gain nothing by delaying.” 

Mr. Holsman spoke on the exposition from an 
architect’s point of view. He told of a talk he had 
with a manufacturer of cement during the time 
when lumber prices were at their peak. This manu- 
facturer told him that the policy of the cement 
industry was to keep prices just as low as it pos- 
sibly could in order to make people use cement in- 
stead of lumber and to get them permanently 
converted to the idea. However, he said, there 
is in his mind no doubt but that lumber as a 
material is in many respects vastly superior to 


substitutes in very many of the uses to which the 
substitutes are put; but the public does not know 
that, and that is the lumberman’s fault, because 
he has taken no pains to tell the public the value 
of his own product. This, he pointed out, can be 
done effectively thru the medium of the “Own Your 
Own Home” exposition. 

Mr. Putman declared that if ever there was a 
psychological time to sell homes to people it is 
going to be next spring. It is going to be a big 
job, he said, but it certainly is not going to be a 
futile undertaking if the right kind of salesman- 
ship is employed. Lumbermen wonder why people 
do not build houses when the only reason is that 
they are not using up-to-date salesmanship. It 
will be up to the lumbermen to put wood across 
and into the public mind at the “Own Your Own 
Home” exposition. It is going to be the head- 
quarters for selling homes, he said. 

The question to be determined was how a lum- 
ber exhibition at the exposition would be financed. 
The thought was that the local lumber trade should 
take the initiative in securing funds for the ex- 
hibit with the assurance that the various manu- 
facturers’ associations would lend their hearty 
support. It was decided that the chairmen of the 
various divisions of the association be instructed 
to take up this matter of finance. 


— 


APPOINTED CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 





Ben B. Lindquist has recently returned from 
Florida, where he has spent some time at the 
operations of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., of 
Bagdad, Fla., and is now representing that com- 
pany in this territory, with headquarters at 4327 





BEN B. LINDQUIST, CHICAGO; 
Representing Bagdad ios & Lumber Co., Bagdad, 
a. 


North Sawyer Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Lindquist is 
well known to local lumbermen, having been con- 
nected for five years with the Chicago office of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., and previous to that having 
served as assistant secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. 

Mr. Lindquist will represent the Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Co. in territory comprising northern IIli- 
nois, southern Wisconsin, northwestern Indiana 
and western Michigan. 

The Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., of which W. 
B. Harbeson is president, operates three large mills 
in Florida, at Bagdad under its own name; at 
Paxton under the name of the Florala Saw Mills 
Co., and at DeFuniak Springs under the name of 
W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co. These mills, which 
cut longleaf southern pine exclusively, specialize 
in 2x4- and 2x6-inch dimension and car siding, 
silo stock and 38-inch edge grain flooring. They 
possess timber of almost unexcelled quality, with 
an extremely small percentage of sap wood and 
uniformly close grained heart wood, which make 
for dimension lumber of first quality. 





ENTERTAINMENT AT CONCATENATION 


L. R. Pomeroy, chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the local Hoo-Hoo, has booked up 
three fast and furious vaudeville stars who will 
keep the cats and kittens roaring at the con- 
catenation to be held next Wednesday evening at 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago. The Hoo-Hoo raiders, who during the last 
several weeks have combed the city for kittens, 
report great success in bagging such, and promise 
the cats oceans of fun during the initiating. 


MADE ASSISTANT TO SECRETARY 


Harry G. Uhl has been appointed assistant to 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to succeed 
E. A. Harrington, who resigned from the associa- 
tion’s service, effective Nov. 15. Mr. Uhl came 
from Marion, Ohio, on Oct. 1 to go with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
was formerly connected with Associated Editors, a 
Chicago newspaper syndicate. No announcement 
of Mr. Harrington’s future plans have been made. 





FOREST RANGER COURSE IS POPULAR 


The ranger course in forestry offered by the 
School of Forestry of the University of Idaho 
opened for the first term of the 1920-1921 season 
on Monday, Nov. 1, with a registration 25 per- 
cent larger than the previous record. The popu- 
larity of this course is indicated by the fact that 
students were drawn from many of the far eastern 
and lake States as well as from the West. 

The practical work of this course is well under 
way, as in addition to the lecture and laboratory 
work several trips for practical field demonstration 





OPENS TOLEDO OFFICE 


ToLrepo, OHIO, Nov. 30.—Brewster Loud, manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of Detroit, Mich., has 
opened a branch office here at 502 Nicholas Build- 
ing to handle business in Ohio and Indiana. H. L. 
Bravo will be in charge of this new branch office 
and will give this territory his exclusive attention. 
In addition to handling lumber and cedar preducts 
from the Michigan operations this office will spe- 
cialize in southern pine, fir and hardwood flooring, 
the railroad position of Toledo affording special 
facilities for handliag this business. 

H. L. Bravo has been with the Brewster Loud 
organization for some years and he is familiar with 
the trade both from a selling and a buying stand- 
point. He previously specialized in southern pine 
at Toledo. 


HONORED BY GOVERNOR OF OHIO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 1.—Dwight Hinckley, 
president Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, was appointed trustee of Miami University, 
of Oxford, Ohio, by Gov. James M. Cox, on Nov. 
24, according to dispatches from Columbus. Mr. 
Hinckley is to succeed Judge Frank M. Coppock, 
deceased. 

Mr. Hinckley was born in Oxford and was edu- 
cated at Miami University, first being connected 
with the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., later with the 
T. B. Stone Lumber Co. In 1904 he formed a 
partnership with T. B. Stone under the firm name 
of Stone & Hinckley and in 1907 organized the 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., of which he is the 
head. He has also been president of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association for the last three 








DWIGHT HINCKLEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
Appointed Trustee of Miami University 


years, and as president of this organization has 
done much to improve merchandising methods in 
the lumber business. 

He has also served as a director of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, and is a member of 
the Rotary Club, City Club, Hamilton County 
Country Club and Cincinnati Automobile Club, and 
the D. K. B, fraternity. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 








concerns have been making concessions. 
woods and hemlock during the week ended Nov. 27: 
FA 


ASH— 
4/4$150.00@155.00 
5/4 155.00@160.00 
6/4 160.00@165.00 
8/4 180.00@185.00 

Bass woop— 

4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 
—. _ 00@145.00 


ae 140.00@145.00 
5/4 145.00@150.00 
6/4 150.00@155.00 
8/4 160.00@165.00 
10/4 180.00@185.00 
12/4 190.00@195.00 
Sort ELmM— 

4/4 130.00@135.00 
5/4 140.00@145.00 
6/4 145.00@150.00 
8/4 165.00@170.00 
10/4 185.00@190.00 
12/4 195.00@200.00 
Rock ELM— 

4/4 130.00@135.00 
5/4 140.00@145.00 
6/4 145.00@150.00 
8/4 160.00@165.00 
Harp MAPLE— 

4/4 125.00@130.00 
5/4 130.00@140.00 
6/4 Hy ow by7y 4 

8/4 00@155.0 
10/4 its, 00@170. 00 
12/4 175.00@180.00 


Selects 


135.00@140.00 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The market is dull and sales have been made at prices lower than those prevailing last week, but transactions have been few. Some of the smaller 


No. 1 


No. 2 


$130. ree tay 00 yy ety SE rod $ aps 00@ 60.00 


140. warss, 00 
160.00 @165.00 


105.00@110.00 
110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 
125.00@130.00 


120.00@125.00 
125.00 @130.00 
130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 
160.00@165.00 
170.00@175.00 


110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 
125.00@130.00 
145.00@150.00 
165.00 @170.00 
175.00@180.00 


eeeee 


105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 
120.00@125.00 
130.00@135.00 
145.00@150.00 
155.00@160.00 


120. 00@125.00 
140.00@145.00 


90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
115.00@120.00 


85.00@ 90.00 


140. 00@145. 00 


85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 
130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 


90.00@ 95.00 
105.00@110.00 
110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 


85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 
125.00@130.00 
135.00@140.00 


00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
80.00@ 85.00 


45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
65.00@ 70.00 


45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 


55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 


50. ie 55.00 
60.00 





90.00 
100.00( 


No. 3 


$34.00@36.00 
35.00@37.00 
~ me ee 00 


36.00@38.00 
37.00@39.00 
aa 


30.00@32.00 
31.00@33.00 
31.00@33.00 
31.00@33.00 


2D coc 
34.00@36.00 
35.00@37.00 
35.00 @37.00 

ot@ wen. 
34.00 @36.00 
35.00@37.00 


35.00 @37.00 
38.00@40.00 


28.00@30.00 

29.00@31.00 

29.00@31.00 
--@.. 





FAS 
Sorr MAPLE— 
4/4 125.00@130.00 
5/4 130.00@140.00 
6/4 135.00@145.00 
8/4 150.00@155.00 
OaK— 
4/4 150.00@155.00 
5/4 160.00@165.00 
6/4 165.00@170.00 
8/4 175.00@180.00 


Selects 


105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 
120.00@125.00 
130.00 @135.00 


130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 
145.00@150.00 
155.00@160.00 


HEMLOCK, No. 1 81S1E— 





2x 4 

2x 6 37.00¢ wey Haat panty 
2x 8 37.00@4 38.00@41.00 
2x10 37.50( 40. 30 38.50@41.50 
2x12 38.00@41.00  39.00@42.00 


8’ 10-14’ 
$38.00@41.00 $39.00@42.00 


No.1 


85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 


110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 
125.00@130.00 


130:00@118.0 


16’ 
$40.50@43.50 
39.50@42.50 
39.50@42.50 


40.00@43. 
40.50@43.50 


s 


Merchantable, $1 less than No.~1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 


No. 1 —— Boarps, po 





16’ 
1x4 $38. 00@41. 00 $39. ‘Ho@42.00 -00 4. 094 pease 
1x 6 39.50@42.50 40.50 45.00 
1x 8 39.50@42.50  40.50@43. 30 420 0@45.00 
1x10 40.00@43.00 41.00@44.00  42.50@45.50 
1x12 40.50@43.50 41.50@44.50  43.00@46.00 


Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
2x6 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $26@28. 

1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 8 hemlock, rough, $27.50@29.50. 
Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 


No. 2 


45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
65.00@ 70.00 


55.00@ 60.00 


75.00@ 80.00 


18-20’ 
$43.00@46.00 
42.00@45.00 
42.00@45.00 
42.00@45.00 
42.50@45.60 


mn £0 
$43. boas 6.50 
44.50@47.50 
44.50@47.50 
44.50@47.50 
45.00@48.00 





The following are approximate prices f. o. b. cars at manufacturing points realized on Wisconsin hard- 


No. $ 


30.00@32.00 
31.00@33.00 
31.00@33.00 
31.00@33.00 


30.00@32.00 
31.00@33.00 
31.00@33.00 
31.00@33.00 


22-24" 
nore 
Het “00 


47.50 
45.00@48.00 


22-24" 
ints sre 
41.00@44.00 
41.00@44.00 


41.50@44.50 
42.00@45.00 





with demand light and stocks comparatively larger. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Bay City, Mich., Nov. 29.—Slightly lower values have obtained during the last week on some items, with the volume of business extremely light. 
Prices on the high grades, especially in thick stock, are still firm, with stocks very short. 











The low grades are suffering the greatest depression, 
The following range of prices represents present values based on sales f. o. b. shipping point: 














FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com, FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com, 
Bag130. 00@135 00 $110.00@ 115.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $36.00@38.00 Seer Eu 
6/4 135.00@140-00 115.00@120.00 ° 95.00@100.09 © 50:00@ $5.00 $8-0040.00 | 1274 190.00g 200.00 170:00180-00 140.00@150:00 1recooiieee 1G oI 
$74 1E000 155.00 130-00136:00 115.006)120:00  GS00 70:00 40,00 42,00 | 16/4 200.00@210.00 180.00@190.00 150.00@160.00 120.00@125.00 ....@ .... 
10/4 165.00@170.00 150.00@155.00 135.00@140.00 90.00@ 95.00 .... "se aman s-seb siaaiads tases 
BrscH— F P q 5. 50.00@ 55.00 28,00@30.00 
supe “a No. 2 common and better, 60.00@ 65.00 25.00@27.00 Sit 130.00@140.00 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00  55.00@ 60.00 29.00@31.00 
ve 100. 669105. 00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 ° 45.00@ 50.00 31.00@34.00 4 135. 00 145.00 120.00@130.00 100.00@105.00  60.00@ 65.00 29.00@31.00 
5/4 105. oo@i10. 00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 150.00@160.00 130.00@140.00 115.00@125.00 _70.00@ 75.00 29.00 ye 
RIES BROS GER Eee Oe RAGES | Ht TET Te LAID eR Regis 
SAREE snemeiibie Wicgithle Wee Hoe BOGE | HA SIS GIES Jee Rgietes eRuINNg “eg 
4/4 140.00@150.00 120.00@130.00  90.00@ 95.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 ‘ : ; : sees 
5/4 145.00@155.00 125.00@135.00 95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 | END Drigsp WHITH MaPLa— 
6/4 150. 90@160. 00 130.00@140.00 100.00@105.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 | 4/4 160.00@165.00 140.00@145.00 ee ee 
0.00 140.00@150.00 115.00@120.00 70.00@ 75.00 35.00@37.00 | 5/4 165.00@170.00 145.00@150.00 me | eae 
10/4 175. OOD 186, 00 155.00@165.00 130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 ....@.... 6/4 165.00@170.00 145.00@150.00 a 
12/4 185.00@195.00 165.00@175.00 140.00@145.00 110.00@115.00 ....@.... 8/4 180.00@185.00 160.00@165.00 JO cas 
Sorr ELM— Sorr MAarPLE— 
4/4 135.00@145.00 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 50.00@ 55.00 36.00@38.00 -| 4/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@ 50.00 31.00@33.00 
5/4 140.00@150.00 120.00@130.00 95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 38.00@40.00 | 65/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 
6/4 145.00@155.00 125.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 | 6/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 
8/4 165.00@175.00 145.00@155.00 115.00@125-00  70.00@ 75.00 38.00@40.00 ' 8/4 145.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00  65.00@ 70.00 33.00@35.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 29.—The followi are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
hardwoods during’ the week wniea ow. OF: siti i PR ervey go fe rece ved for evernae prise, 
5 6 8 cago basis, were receive or wainu umber for 
ype ele ane MUM Ig st ee | Sea So 
40 240 255 FAS .... 125 185 185 140 * —_, 
Selecta’: ": 768 775 278 185 No.1com. 85 95 95 100] No.1com. 200 210 215 230 ye ile ia 
No. 1 com. 120 185 135 145 No.2com. 45 50 55 55| No.2com. 100 115 120 125 / a yk, SSPE pipes: $178.00 
4/4 8-16’ 20 percent to be 14-16’ long; 
No. 2 com. 75 80 80 85 Cuzstnur— No.3 com. 45 ... eee eee 6-9%" 250.00 
wormy Pea FAS Sie 140 155- 160 165 GumM— a ceee Pitt eee e cere eeeeee e 
Qusnrenen Scie No.1 com. 108 115 115° 120'| Quarterea 5/4 8-16" 6-9 cabin an reimnrns sxdeneies 263.66 
ee to 2 a Se aren. 165 150 160 160 8/4 8-16) 6-990 oeeeee eee eee eeeeeeees 276.00 
No. 3 com. 105 120 120 ::1 | Sd.wormy 56 60 60 65 og ipo ase 48 205 188 C/E BIB? GLOME® cocoon ec cccccccescecen BIE 
copie ae AND RED al h PaAS - 155 Plain red a 
as in te ak ins No. 1 com. 105 FAS 180 150 150 150 1. ADE RAS SATE VERA, $176.00 
Selects 125 130 130 130 No.2com. 65 Plain red ok ES Ce ea Pe Sk Ae ee 01.00 
thn 110 110 115 | Beecn— oe 80 100 100 100 OPE cei Gie seit ceive Nase ew Mees ee elec slo win te 201.00 
No. 2 com. = 75 %5- 70 zAS sie o08 — 4 as et oo SquaRES— 
No. 8 : 4 Yo. 1 com. 5 a ” 17". 
ag b Bani 4 * a a6 38 a. Sa. ae 50 50 55 gt Vis 120 a 7 ie TO back céacvicccicckencd $120.00 
PoPLAR— WHITE ASH— % ; 
FAs... 190 200 200 205 mg 7am = i 44 Ee] ceo 48 58 58 72 CYPRESS 
Ne = 35 ibe 2 tr No.2com. 50 60 60 60| “CR,n® ae Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 29.—The following 
No.2com. 65 70 70 %5 | Hicxkory— Corronwoop— prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
No. Scom; 45 50 60 62 | FAS ....... ... 160 165 | Fas 6” & week ended Nov. 27: ae 
‘anel ani lo. L com. ... .«. 3 Witter... Q8- OR -92: .% 
wide, No. No.2 com. sine, Uaioe? NA See No. 1 com. 62 99 69 hs Fas sosieis >jisisiaivc sD), SA. ee, | ee 
ee Ee FAS .... 180 140 145 155|Boxboards, ewes Ra ae iy ary i 
Boxboards, No: 2 xom. 95. 20S" 220 “2ae 1) Ao ee at” SOO cet “See dee No. 1 common...... 57 60 60 60 
18 to 17” 190 ... eee es, No.2.com. 65 70 75 80 eg get |S re ee No. 2 common...... 45 50 50 55 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 





























Aleaandria, Birmingham, Hateture, unsen Otte, as a sas Kansas City, 
iss Miss Mo. 
Nov. Hee. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Noo. “Nov. > Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov, Now. 
27 27 20 27 20 27 20 27 20 27 20 27 20 
plete No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): “boards, sis a $2s 
1x8” EG A en ee ... 106.25 115.00 wees SS 1x6 WW Ee hc cecuaen 25.09 21.00 21.00 eeece eee 
105.66 aa ate See. ia aees He RE 79.58 23.00 19.75 21.75 18.75 21.07 
eo... .lUae an . BE cnvacsecucens [12 21.06 19.00 21.18 21.25 22.75 21.95 21.84 
Cea eee, | Shes | ee ane eee MOM grccsanadas +. 26.74 28.20 20.75 22.11 23.75 23.00 22.48 24.58 
Seem) \naye cece wane meee A -eaeg oY ae 
SON Stee See ee oes *s Ee@ td 006. wcedine cvee: Cones! IESE +. tie CU Ree a 
é No. Mat) PEE. SOS ee, Seen 5 or, Ree Dh ee seae SG38 .:c. cccs 16S 168. 1A 208 
FG 62k0 6... «5575 BRIS 40.56 4890 SHO cc ccas en [lll 18.40 15.51 ..:: 18.50 17.00 18.00 1850 16.51 
B aan 6a lias te ac 18.00 15.84 :... 15.00 17.00 18.25 15.04 14.95 
nae, 8 tie oO. 4, a. wi s eng s eeee eoce eevee eoce le! eoee - : 
Bono oir itt tits | No. 4, all widths & length 9:50 11.44 11.25 
oeoe GROW CESS SERIO GEO. io 6cs sens Shiplap 
oie wee ee 21.00 20.00 a See) en ses sk Cr aS ee ME ee mC EL 
ete nee oo. tee. Ses ne Other lengths 36.82 35.50 .... 88.00 41.00 39.75 32.17 35.92 
82.00 5... ..:. 4298 .... 6450 71660 1x10”,14 & 16’. er tone. cals cain. cece aean ee 
Séce Guta 6 &aior! AME OREO atd ae | ee Other lengths 38.50 .... -..c. cece «cece 35.75 37.45 86.50 
eoee Pe <xee cane Pre er ke o. ) 4 
FG B 47.64 51.00 45.00 :... 46.50 66.82 49.53 1x eh secceces 22.89 22.17 19.00 22.75 22.25 20.00 20.21 21.78 
ver MR neve 4640s ccc Pree eee MEMO cc sudtavied. 23.00 21.00 21.52 22.45 2250 22.25 20.51 21.97 
eee a wee neere ines Seas s698 No. 3 ae 3 
ia aide, “atte akan” eee ae ‘ aivedteaiee 18.81 18.62 15.50 18.00 18.50 17.25 17.31 .... 
89.26 40.00 86.64 20.75 36.00 .... .... SMI@E 3 casas ences 3 15.50 20.25 14.25 .... 
23.50 20.00 19.90 .... 22.00 22.60 24.35 
Shee aice Se a, eee Grooved Roofing 
1x6” No. . Se 2 ee se sees | No.1, 1x10", 14 & 16’. ey Made. «aga ewea <ee ee 
% ’. 20.77 19.25 2250 2205 [.°° yb Other lengths NEE 33.00 - ae nade ---- 39.50 38.79 
No. 8, C.M.. vecn,. chee. cease SOA ION. cords wt Dimension, SisiE 
Ceiling No. 1, 2 26.19 26.35 22.50 25.75 25.10 26.59 
%x4” B&better ....... ll : 23.88 25.49 .... 28.50 28.50 21.50 24.74 24.91 
NEE eenctxonenss c cece. cone OEMS SUMO SESS Shee Ww. 24.78 26.65 .... = Ss Se ae 
a Bins SRE AUS. cade saan csck  wcgas ees ose. 25.31 27.16 Till 26.50 24.50 24.25 25.15 26.69 
x4” a 50.00 48.25 .... 45.00 43.75 44.00 42.40 41.77 ++ 26. . sree sees 22. ; wee ott ee 
NOL eeeeeeeeeees “+ 87.50 87.00... 35.00 3475 3050 8637 36.08 satiated ee oe ee =< 
“ag: Ze eiameerate see eers 23.07 22.90 .... 20.00 20. . . coos 22. . 7 ; ‘ 
Beate see ee tee” eee ee 22.28 2253 1... --.. 2250 22.75 2143 24.30 
%x4" B&better ......... < bead deen cane Bade aodce Sane Ole eee 23.69 23.71 .... 24.50 22.75 24.75 24.40 25.00 
POG Sic cdeeccccs [occa caus wae atadte | ina aimee : +++ 22.98 23.89 .... .... 20.20 21.25 .... .... 
NOG SM csccoces sasien seve: \hudaibeenen ceded cate ote, eee cdo 2x 8”, -- 22.06 25.00 .... 23.00 24.75 28.50 29.00 25.92 
be sae Partition : eees 12’ .. 1. 22.28 25.88 19.25 .... 23.00 31.25 23.76 24.21 
x « Babetter paueees cade ecco OREO GEOO GE . + : : : 
eels es wi er i ae oe oe oe 22:98 27.06 24.75 28.50 26.10 26.10 
eee Wiican beet: woeeg. Qees ee eee is 23.46 28.00 . - 21.50 25.00 .... 
1x6” Bebetter ioasees : +eee aires 2x10”, 10’ 24.58 25.75 <2.) 25.50 22.25 21.25 
eS Ree EO 5. Bis wegen 4000 24.60 26.00 .... .... 23.75 22.75 24.09 25.00 
anne Oien * 25.75 28.28 .... 25.50 22.41 27.44 25.68 
ng 18 27.50 28.50 24.75 1... 25.50 22.25 28.10 28.00 
i aaah Seas KRaa eee calc Ca 10’ to 20°.... 27.17 27.54 .... .... 24.75 25.50 .... 
keds Mace osc) cea agen aus Cee 2x12", OMe coos. tawea *% 29.00 26.00 22.81 31.50 
Vaas (eden des! MERE calee ceeere aes 12’ 26.35 26.67 25.25 . 25.00 23.75 26.66 
cot “auce adecs. “sees UEP othe =cccte Whee 27.74 29.25 .... 1... 25.00 22.75 28.98 27.55 
Drop Siding Rare 28.09 29.47 26.25 .... 29.00 26.00 28.70 
. 47.00 .... .... 40.50 46.00 46.48 44.66 . . cose cece 26.00 27. i se ea 
37.81 45.00 40.00 36.00 39.75 38.10 38.97 ; Zhe oe = ae et ae 2 ae 
tga 3 23. 22.50 23. 2 ’ % aad : : 1 i . 
6.50 23.45 22.50 23.50 23.14 25.86 26.30 20.80 <..: 22.00 20.75 23.50 18.36 21.92 
Finish 80.08 21.65 .... .... 22.00 20.75 22.85 21.00 
, eae MME casa) aces sae 
eee 0 IS co She cvises cece CROP cons SOR CROR SEW 2.55% cae. 19.87 _.... 
SE eviwnecenscnnctane wade ance Save DEMME “Riana. cedva, oaker tenes 12° 19.50 17.00 18.00 
MAE fort eet coos RAE: Paina! occ eee = .06 : 
1x5 and 10"... eee... weed paaca aoun Ae 68.85 .... 21.63 18.00 .... 
ieiz¢ ree eet eee aa tees 55.00 63.25 ee prattntte edata ry ao. <*" 
ee eo eee 2k ee ee ee ee 13... 19.00 16.67 -... 
1% and 2x4 to 12”..... : 55.00 .. aoe - 20.30 20.57 .... 
6/4 & 8/4x6"......... i 81.25 .. et 21.50 21.50 
6/4 fe Bee, : 81.25 : 21.00... 
4x5” & 10” ‘* avae . 2.2. wean 0.50 . 
a go — si ASE +++ 20.50 20.50 
Se heaeeeee ee =) ee 18 80 sso 
Ty aereererrerrrer ee. 59.50 63.25 35.50 .... 59.50 62.00 53.23 55.52 a : 
OS 61.61 60.25 .... 60.00 62.75 64.25 60.32 60.79 2250 |... . 
UXB” nce ccs nseccece -- 61.55 60.40 .... 60.00 62.00 66.00 58.87 62.07 12’: > 26.00 2 
1x6 and BOP oiiccuncases 67.38 08 00 50.00 $5.00 66.50 64.75 61.42 67.03 ; hits ae 
deeeuicwecsuaseds ; sees .00 66.25 70.25 59.85 65.76 a 6.00 2438 .... 
Waeeie OP. <0c-.cc 2 75.00 iit SN 7100 67.75 69:81 73.00 A ie 
S/4xa" Pie vldsnaoeen: me 64.75 74.25 ; eta eS ced ogee eee 
Nae Seren edie» | Gkeé.. cee, “See, Ee ees. cect tac, a ; 
Weaeteet sce cele seen ance! naan, AEE eee. aaes o.. ei ee Se ee 
G/ane? 6 10". 2... MIND TID TIID 68.00 75350 75.25 [122 iil] | No 1 SaE.&S S48, 20 Longleaf Timbers 
pb/Sede ae ieaas Sons wee. 74.00 79.00 .. & under: 31.48 29.79 
d 4 a cates ° ¥ 7 
1% and x4, to 12"..... +++ 69.75 71.59 76.28 33.50 40.75 37.25 38.00 
ib eee Mets. “Oust “aean. cyan ode, “Gee” da 42.75 42.50 48.00 48.65 
6/4 & 8/4x6"......... kee when cxce ane, OMMERUNIER Cove. ace. : an 
6/4 -& 8/4x8"........ C Weve. advent Sate: oak “OME case, wow 
a Ieee IEPs.” ccue. xewe oxdds tedan (e084 WA ieece » cine 31.72 
6/4 & 8/4x12”...... 4S dices. awe come OREO 022 SERGENG cece. wees cece cece cece ceee 85.00 
C surfaced: oe anes eee 2+ 44.00 
IRC 60 197... .ccceesees doce ta Eee Race, pawn ane ee a Rodme ceed, eaae, placed] OO 
ine’ sa wde dae veuce cat viee | enee e600 . ctiwe anee. opus 49.90 Plaster Lath 
tte eens Ceccocece eee ewe eeve5 50.25 0 4.80 4.50 4.15 4.21 4.36 4.41 
1 ERS ERRAR IRD Sos dotade & tages bao 28 55.61 3.00 3.08 2.98 
1x5 and 10°. PR a ba, ee - 50.98 ST” meena 3 ; - hice 
ORS . tase AERO 55.91 Byrkit Lath 
iam 0 i... nares Sie ve Cate we 71.00 sees wens 18.00 .... 18.12 17.00 
— — a he Oe Fi ik eee ccweueucas aves . 
Bé&better Casing and Base 12’ and longer......... esee wdkea can 
BETO co sc ccccqassss ceue cece cose cons GRGR ORGS Ghee seme | (0% Set ome): Car Material 
8 and 10”....... seccacd ‘seus ceganceges. ckee Ge On GS S| Ss acer mgss<s eeee sees lares 
Jambs rT ccnaees 
Bé&better: 3. and 14 
Wek and OF x6 <sccccs ice svee pace Sake ste CERR@IGS .0., SEIS CS eee 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”. o6ee cede. Lave. cece ‘SOLED Gee. GHEE aaes wet8 a < muitiples. 
Fencin sis o. 1,9 an Pg steeeeees . 
No. 1, 1x4”, ath a ea ee aog vg ee bye Ea . sage, eee: ee 
1x6”, 1 ther lengths. pe boy oa Sees iste am pages peer We Si Rc asescacs kana. 4cte dues wae. 24.75 18.50 23.47 
other lengths. .... 86.338 .... .... 88.26 45.25 86.10 36.48 | Heart face, 2”, 9, 10, 18 Car Decking 
~_s , —* GBS” etiewdcctaceducece wake roe adea case SERD - scvex exe qade 
x4" ee eee : 19.60 17.19 18.00 18.70 19.00 19.50 18.33 19.65 Car Sills 
No.8 er rengthey' eresnaee ’ -43 20.50 28,00 22.75 20.00 18.64 19.56 | sas, SqM&S, 8”, 34 to 36’. .... 2... eens 42.50 40.00 40.00 ....  «... 
Eee . 13,00 14.89 .... 15.50 14.75 14.75 18.25 15.05 | Up to 9” 37° paca seeer cape cove SN Ons SESS ae ee 
aia Sou ses wone A080 17.75 16.50 17.26 13.75 17.14 | Ub to 10”. 34" to 36". each, wasn) eeu, GEMM cades | sane a a 
Boards, S18 or $28 37’ Seance sacs SOUL. cent 4480, Saher teed \ neta) ee 
No. 1, 1x6 ee ee Peeee eee. Vea. $0.00, SOG SEG .kcs cece. P Up tee ai 88": .-.55,5,... um Sale. belil scat tdaa erase, Slaank wee 
x 8”,14 and 16’. ae’ ks. acc Se Up to 14”, 34 to 86’...... eee code tecen» GED Sere ceae seme 
Other lengths 84.00 36.20 87.25 87.52 386.87 rere eee eee wees) ‘eSea th svce:. ceca cece. -¢éeeit meee 
1x10”, 14 and, 16’.. Scat Shia tid Sid Bebb 038 303; 36.71 38 to 40’...... cee ween cece ceee  ceee eens 60,00 
ther lengths 34.67 387.73 87.50 48.50 39.50 40.25 36.27 39.00 
1x12”, 14 and 16’... .... 10. sses eres 41.00 .... 42.24 40.76 | 8” & under, 20’ & under.. .. = neh peti 35.00 
Other lengths 40.50 41.56 :... .... 40.00 40.50 41.81 40.75 "SONET CGE) 20S. coe Th csde cane MEMORER.. “Sedescaee 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN DEcEMBER 4, 1920 
Alexandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City Alevandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. =" Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
27 20 27 20 27 27 20 27 20 27 20 27 20 27 20 
Stringers 
90% rt. 7x16 & 8x16", ¥ ieee 
6 to 28’ ri. oi. ul 6x8”, e No. 1 Sq. B&sS.. sisae, “ature - 40.00 40.00 
85% hrt., 24’ OND ssua" ‘cxwe Seats Bee AS 7x8", 4g pheart anges: sees -« 4200. .... 
E., up to 20’ eee See tt: 60.50 1 Sq.B&S.. 40.00 - 88. tees 
oes pian a ie 7x0", . 20% Ay ose ene9 Sipe Pere Raiere has 33 aoa 
Caps Ct bai Sap GAES, Aue Sere ARoe ..o0-e y ki 
cscs: kus ence Longleat Paving Block Stock 
Mat ee dak amnee " 48.00 .... | No, 1 Sa.B&S...... Riteee ones 25.00 30.00 
Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 29.—Following is a re- 
capitulation of prices received by planing mills — better “O” “p» ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
~ Sigg acest longer. $87.00 .00 $76.00 | ‘The following are f. 0. b. mill prices for Ar- 
ici puaiing 1x10° ere rrrre:) | yo4 26.08 +4 kansas soft pine from actual sales made between 
Week Week | 1x13” and wider.........102.00 97.00 90.00 | Nov. 20 and 26, inclusive: 
F magn . 5/4 : [a x 4” & pesepend ont 2: 90 90.00 88.00 Flooring 
ov. ov.20 | & longer .....c.ee ° i 4 Ed in— 1x3 1 
i ee B82 REGS | rant 'MNS wigs co: BEM BRGBERSS | Pguee nt df 
0. COMMON ...cccccce : Sp i Se iS ae ao eee: | re re ere 5.E -25 
ee ee 23.47 25.87 — eer err rr ere a 7228 
5/4x4 ae 4 = P54 cdaneNe0 12.00 papa NORTHERN PINE Flat grain— 
x a re ean PO ak a la be ae A le kl rl a ana MI) To NE Mig cam, Gerda *55.25 50.00 
No. 1 common .......... 2.22. 47.50 Duluth, Minn., Nov. 29.—The following are the | B&DGiter ------- +e esse sere my s+ 924 
5/4x3 ag ge Baan wt ne wiwet pint oy prevailing prices on northern pine: Sa ee ee me eee *27.00 25.00 
1x8 B&better Paice east sni6d 55.68 55.83 Common Boards, Rough amas ane ‘amg 4%" 
D, 2 SOMMNON . .66scs0e 5. f : 
ste kaa te : oe Ceiling Oelling © Cehing Partition 
Ho S comme co0ccccc2 eon: Fee ee ee ton tun | pibetter -.$48.75 $48.50 $47. 25 $58.00 
$71 $75 $75 $75 $78 $83 | No.1..... 39.75 41.00 *42.00 46.00 
x4 No. 1 Ceiling saeco 4 4 r= 4 a +4 3 No: 3 siete ark 72 24.50 *28.00 26.75 
x4 No. 1 common .......... OO crac — 
No, 2 common 3....12121 2... 40.00 | No. 2, 8° 60 64 66 64 67 72 tes ae 
fex8% B&better ............... 46.43 40.00 x07 BS 6068 es GakOB o $66.00 *$62.50 
ee ere 43.75 37.00 5 | eS ee ee Game (i i ye Ripsny? eee 75.25 *62.00 
WMD 6 cncnscas sense 2067 | Me. 8,.87.......48 @ SO 60 GO BB G2] SO abe ee ec cece: 1725 83.00 
%sx8% No. 1 common |.............. 32.00 1Oysccee 44 46 G1 GL BL BB BB | yO BO 17.25 60.75 
No. 2 common .......... 15.00 15.18 12”....... 45 47 53. 536 1%, Reve Oe idto 8"... 6. 80.00 *71.25 
Partition No. 4, 8° A: Es, $45: 10" A. Te, $40; 12" 4. L., $47, 114’ 114 & 2x10 to 12”........ 90.25 85.25 
1x4 No. 2 common .......... S500" kkiwes Plain Shiplap or D&M Casing and Base 
° Re EO 6-5) 65 new e sie aprero-ece eo suererece $77.75 
Siding 12’ 14416’ 18’ 20 , , 
1x0 Babetter novelty ens... im |... s7eiso $16.80 $70.50 $84.50 Da MN <tc cereaiwesacsseenes 
Ho i common novelty... + 40.00 68.85 ares hy = ay 4 =o Fencing and Boards 
0. common nove i ° e' e' . 
No. 2 common bevel r ee 12.00 67.50 65.50 68.50 73.50 4” $32. 50 Lay 4 ofS 
%x6 No. 2 common square edge..... 13.65 coos 67. 69.50 66.50 69.50 74.50 RG RAEN Fert 34.50 23.00 19.75 
12”.... 78.50 78.50 73.50 78.50 83.50 Bn CN Schrank yas 34.75 24.00 20.25 
Roofers No. 3, 8”.... 51.50 1.50 61.50 53.50 53.50 Me koe te ea 36.75 9295 20:25 
St th Son... , 20.30 10”... 62.50 52.50 52.50 54.50 64.50 | 12, scrrtrcttt tect 33002 3500—Ot«<‘STS 
No. 3 and cull ‘ 14.00 a éccs Se eee. Sees Gree Bees 1 TT ff et reer es eee . ~ ‘ 
1x8 No. 2 common :....2222! 23.25 18.60 | No. 4, 8” A. L., $46.50; 10” A. L., $47.50; 12” A Dimension, S4& 
;, , L., $48.50.” ' uiion ' 0.1 10,18 No.2 = 10,18 
Boards : Fencing, R h 12’ 14416’ 20° 12’ 14416’ 20° 
eins — sea | SELES SSIS aghte Be oc ghey ghey sah 
SS Beaekeenameeeosynen. Spaeth sar 0-14" 16°20" | B45 BATH BTTG Bx 8 35:50 3850 25.95 
sds niekunieensaiai’ ree 4", No. 1.....$60 $68 $68 $78 «$70 25.50 25.50 26.50 2x10” 23.00 23.00 24.25 
Oe EN os cc caspacane ees 52.00 No. 2...... 49 52 57 62 59 | 31.50 31.50 32.50 2x12” 25.00 25.00 24.25 
MAK MO MDRON . 5.556.054 0 awieacc.nars B00 ean No. 8...... 38 41- 44 48 48 S2S&CM and Shiplap 
a/axi0 I aie ce dha Hoel bu iia Pee weseed | 4 * 2, % No. No. 2 No. 8 
x ee | ee » NO. Liseoee - 5 
Baxi2 rough ..2.0000200000000. 68.00 1221: No. 20001263 66 6822] Be cirri gR 0 | S850 as.a5 
BAS BW POND. osc oie cesncs poe 62.00 ..... No. 3...... 42 44 46 48 gE lia @ipmtiatipen ai 34.25 25.25 18.00 
Pmt IR isd acai ois widen aie BO = aseae No. 4....+. «- 43 43 43 43 Lath 
gp > ~~ Sa ee Paw No. 1, 2-Inch Plece Stuff, S1S&E No. No.2 
ix 6 POURD eo eeeeeeeereeee ee wna 42° 6’ 8" 10"" 18" 14" 16" 18420" | %X1%”"—4’ ....... a aa $6.05 °$ 3.20 
pAnnievasabeksa F shan , 4 . olding 
= : ey Gee: 43.50 of, ~oele = “ 7 - 4 eee 1%" a and smaller .......:,.. 14 percent discount 
4/4x 4 tn 4 tee eee eee e eens ng 4 seeee 2x 8”... 40 44 45 46 45 46 47.50 ONG TAPZE? 6.0 e cress 7 percent discount 
gael eaten s4g5 | 2x0". 41 45 4949 4748 49.50 
a ME eaeeaneare wie 25 | 9x19"..: 42 47 51 61 49 50 61.00 >; ae No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
4/4x12 sag 1 aah igi ese aesalor ke ° 59.25 | “ 63 53 61 52 63.00 ** None sold. 
4/4xi2 rough Lcaenccan ude? uae 
x MEE Avaws ebandsten<avew Kuees 48.75 TH A R I IN. INE 
bd ES! <esies 49.75 NOR C O A P 
b/axia tr Mane cree “ane Va., Nov. 27.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 
5/4x 6 to 12 rough 47.50 ice 
Oull and 
gg oe a oe coe ve eeeevee couse 47.50 Epcr Rovcu— No. 2 & better No.3 Bow red heart 
ix 5 eee Pee 27.00 iw... j | ES ERR Ee eI ee IN aCe $54.00 @58.00 $42.00 @46.00 $32.00 @32.50 $27.00 @28.00 
ix 6 23°55 217i Serr rrr rrr ee ee oan 64.00 48.00 @52.00 RS ear 
aman. eee 33°98 22'00 i I Oe eee 3.00 @67.00 51.00@55.00 SEUCEOONO  — eRe ve ccenee 
1x 8 shi AERC NAT: Hee 23.67 23:75 BAPE cccars ein lane-¢.Glaarain ie ate eee tel olen aes - 68.00 72.00 54.00@58.00 Meee ewaceey  SHedbanns ’ 
ae ilmeatenenenet: —_— os. Rane £/4-- 
1x10 rough 26.50 rs GN patiawine eepumwa gs bas ewe ee we 61.00@65.00 48.00@52.00 32.50@33.00 28.00 @29.00 
"OO Gleeeeaeereeameaet 3 0.75 ? ES er rrr es eee ee 63.00 @67.00 51.00@55.00 34.00@35.00 29.00 @30.00 
ix 6 & up ROR ee ee ae 24.50 SE dsp ab aetna cen eases 68.00 @72.00 56.00 @60.00 35.00 @36.00 30.00@381.00 
oi 8 — Bark Strips, Nos. 1 and 2......... $41.00@45.00 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. —S 60.00 
= : 1 AMR Seve heb wa was woe ss betwee rer 24.00@24.50 CuLL RED HBART.........cccecees 20.00 @ 21.00 
EE cba ihscorknsoc nn. «eens No. 2 & better 
Re Ee EDS sh ksccascwcnes RSD. beeen Lane, No. 1..... $ 7.00 7.50 ROOFERS, 6”...... oye boys I a caer ede Kena eee $70.00 
SS See 3.50 4.00 ee Bens 65 ale whe Wee 71.00 
Shingles PactTory, 2”...... 30.00@35.00 EE ae 00 36, oo Bs is nin c ce aemeren 72.00 
No. 1 Ee a DS ee Ree 5.67 le i a 25.00 @30.00 cb 35.50 @36.50 eT siwiscé6cecsccameteatea 76.00 
0. rare te pom shiniia sey ey 9-8 Sloe 2.00 Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
; a PEOORING, TER oe ROO STI ooo sii 06.6.0 bois see wes $115. pe eg ERC A ao nn ieee 
&*. No.- 2 Standard: By Dis osccivisisics sciees 4.19 2% and 3” 69.0: 73.00 eo - 55.00 $37.00 @41.00 
49. a 51.50 41.00 23.00 @24.00 
WESTERN PINES 51.50@ 58.50 He 80 @43.00 25.00 26.00 
Portiand, Ore., Nov. 27.—The following are : bent a 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: Oo A K FL OORIN 
“ No.2 No.8 G 
1x 4”, 10, 12, 14,18 & 20°. weeeee $44.00 $32.00 Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 29.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained for 
t= 0”, 10,18, 14, 188 20" PEARS 42.09 $3.08 oak flooring during the week ended Nov. 20: ipx2 1ax2% 9x14" - 
eoccccce a " x2” x - = sf 
4 Lecccece 42.00 $7.50 Clone StamGa rh WA oniis:e:s open vices P0080 piahe/e bie $198.31 site. +4 $8875 
1x 8", 2 00: BD vccccccseccceccs SED 6D BOIGCE GUATIOrCd WITS: GI LOG. . csicscses codons. | ecise.  \. casheets 110.00 
1x10”, ODD’ co oweccccvccossce SOD - BB50 Clear plain white and red.............. 125.00 $130.00 125.43 109. rt 100.04 
1x12” 19 WE DO’ vescccccvcsiccs GEO ¥ Select plain white and 7 ee ee BU. c Saee ace 107.14 85.00 17.04 
RA BD cs sarcswsineece .00 38.00 NO: 2 -COMMMIIO S60 sss Chase k se EN Se a aT oe V7. 40.00 40.15 
er pete 6 Mm Cr ee Gs A rdhane se iecUi haw ena wee ewe!” . Sodales 37.19 Sasleotk wens od 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


(Special telegram to AmMpRICAN LUMBERMAN) 

Seattle, Wash., Nov. 30.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


High Low 
Price Price 
Flooring 
ind Now 2 clear Vi. Gone cccscecis $54.00 $51.00 
pe 3 errr 33.00 31.00 
No. H - Doreen By Gi cs ccc 31.00 29.00 
C. SP Ce ae 1.00 21.00 
1x6 No. 3 LS better S. G....,... 39.00 
COBIEE G00 DESGs6 6c cccccccs 68.00 58.00 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 and better.......... 32.00 28.00 
ix4” No, 2 and better....<..... 35.00 31.00 
Drop Siding 
326 Nou FS Sn8 BOCs 60s ccccccs 36.00 31.00 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
1 ORE oS enede cas eeeneecces 17.50 16.50 
RAM scteersetecdMewestecudnne 21.00 wcuee 
Dimension, No. 1, S@& 
Tat. 32 ON Be hiv o ocwreceedins 15.50 13.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
G26", 13 16: 1G" BOB s oie cccvsciasac 21.50 18.50 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
ONO"), RR 665s Kwreceecacedvusces 23.00 21.00 
Portiand, Ore., Nov. 27.—The following are 


the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


ge eer 


a 3 oo eiictincLewheee pene wee baw as mene 
NO. 3 CIOBP. occcecccccscscccesteoce 88.00 
1x3 and Se "No. 2 o- and better.. 63.50 
NO. & GBP... ccccccccccecs : 58. 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better..........++.- 39.00 
NO. 3 COAP ccccccsvesce éCeevvcceces 31.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.......... e++- 40.00 
WRN GHUEE. kc dhiccccedescccccceeces GUO 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 75.00 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better..........ceee0. «s+. 60.00 
Celling 
5x4” No. 2 on ahd better. ...ccccccces 88.00 
Ft rere .. 82.50 
1x4” No. 2 po and better..... ere 
NG. F GET ccccccceccucscccces cccs Gaue 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
tx6” No. 2 clear and better........ errr 
Ws BS GHAR ceiccccccccvcncccsctsce . 83.50 
Miscellaneous Items 4 
Dimension, over Rail B list...........0+.. 2.00 
Boards, over Rail B list. .......ccscccccces 5.00 
Small timbers, over Rail B list............ 8.00 
6x6” & larger’ timbers, over Rail B list..... 0 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 55 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 1.—The northern pine trade in 
this territory remains very quiet, but the manu- 
facturers are making no efforts to force the 
market, principally for the reason that their 
stocks are so low and the production in the near 
future will be so limited that even if the market 
should not quicken materially, as it is expected 
to do soon after the first of the year, demand 
would still equal the available supplies. Due to 
@ combination of circumstances logging this 
winter will be conducted on a greatly curtailed 
scale, which means that production next season 
necessarily will be restricted. Prices on north- 
ern pine in the-meanwhile hold firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 29.—Buying is very 
slow and not much trade is expected for the 
next few weeks. Retail yards have been taking 
a little pine in mixed cars, but their wants are 
now well supplied in most cases until it comes 
to the spring trade. Mills still could do a fair 
business in upper grades if they had them, but 
their stocks in this line are low. The low 
grade stock also is much below normal. There 
is no surplus in any line, owing to the light 
summer production, and the mills are not worry- 
ing about the stocks they are carrying into 
the winter. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The dis- 
position of factories that have been curtailing 
operations to start up again has tended to 
strengthen the belief that it will be only a 
matter of a few months before conditions will 
be more nearly normal than for a long time. 
Some yards feel an increased call for crating 
stock as the result of renewed industrial opera- 
tions. 





New York, Nov. 30.—While there is not much 
activity in the demand, prices are uniformly 
firm. Stocks appear to be in strong hands and 
there is little inclination to urge selling on a 
market that is unwilling to buy. Stocks among 
all classes of consumers are low, and the best 
posted observers express the opinion that a 
waiting attitude on the part of those who have 
white pine for sale is all that is necessary to 
stabilize the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 1.—The market in north- 
ern pine is lower, having sustained the first re- 
duction in a long time. The yards have reduced 
their prices all the way from $5 to $10 a thou- 
sand, owing to the slow industrial conditions 
and the reductions made in other lines of lum- 
ber. Trade is dull, as for some time, especially 
in the lower grades, and industrial concerns are 
buying just as little crating stock as possible 
and will continue to do so until the end of the 


BASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Nov. 30.—The demand continues 
quiet and yards are putting out few inquiries and 
fewer orders. Stocks in retail yards are in fair 
supply, and with building inactivity there is 
little incentive to buy beyond current require- 
ments. Prices are irregular. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1.—Demand for dimension 
continues slack and sales are not above the $58 
base. Other prices: 9-inch, $59; 10-inch, $60; 
12-inch, $62. Random is slow. The narrower 
is very irregular in price. Quotations (lower 
prices refer to Provincial): 2x3 to 2x7, $40 to 
$45; 2x8, $45 to $47; 2x10, $50 to $53; 2x12, $51 
to $54. The board market never was more dull. 
The effect of the competition of very low roofer 
prices is even more marked this week. Tho 
covering boards are in very light supply they 
are offered at $46 to $48 and some buy them for 
$45. The matched sell at $53 to $55. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 29.—Producers say 
there is nothing doing worth mention in the 
post market, but they are moving poles yet at a 
fair rate and seem to pick up plenty of orders 
even at this late date, mostly from small con- 
cerns taking advantage of the easier labor con- 
ditions to do some construction and repair 
work. Timber operations are opening on about 


the usual scale, but have been held back by - 


open weather. Labor is plentiful. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 1.—The trade in hardwoods in 
this territory remains quiet and.featureless, with 
neither retailers nor industrial consumers on the 
market except for such small quantities as they 
require for immediate delivery. Most of the in- 
dustrial consumers have curtailed production 
considerably, and the effect of their lessened 
requirements is keenly felt on this market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 29.—Woodworking 
industries here are in dull times and wholesalers 
of hardwood are finding little to do except sit 
tight and wait. The supplies of northern hard- 
wood are so small, and offerings from the South 
so restricted, that there is no great selling 
pressure and the market is holding fairly strong 
except in spots. Concerns anxious to sell have 
depressed the market to some extent but their 
stocks are not large enough to be a factor for 
very long. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30.—So many mills are 
out of the market that hardwood buyers are not 
being pushed very hard and the market is slug- 
gish. The volume of inquiry continues large, 
but bookings are small. Consumers, as a rule, 
are cautious in view of the business situation. 
There has been some railroad buying and tool 
and implement manufacturers are taking a few 
cars. The demand for interior finish is very 
spotty. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 30.—There still is very 
little demand for hardwoods, with the exception 
of car material. Some gum has been sold, but 
prices still are low. Few changes have been 
made in prices. 





New Orleans, La., Nov. 29.—The market con- 
tinues very quiet, with production sharply cur- 
tailed, isolated reports of slightly improved re- 
quest being, apparently, exceptions. Some 
operators note a firmer tendency while others 
report continued weakness. It is. believed that 
with organization of credit facilities foreign 
trade would undergo prompt and marked im- 
provement, but as matters stand the movement 
is limited. There is talk of increased produc- 
tion in December to accumulate stock for the 


expected revival, but whether it will be trans- 
lated to action probably depends upon develop- 
ments during the next two or three weeks. 


Alexandria, La., Nov. 30.—The hardwood out- 
look is more encouraging than for some time. 
Railroad orders are coming in abundance and a 
great deal of export business is moving, and such 
demand, altho there is little other business, will 
take up the slack. No other mills have closed, 
but one operating mill has been burned down. 
The indications are that some already down will 
resume operation after Jan. 1. 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 29.—No approach to re- 
covery in prices has been made. Altho in- 
quiries are fairly plentiful, with sound square 
edged stock in the lead, there has been but very 
little business placed. Millmen do not expect 
many orders until after the first of the year. 


New York, Nov. 30.—The volume of business 
continues small and with the general tendency 
toward curtailment in factory production whole- 
salers look for little improvement for some 
weeks. There are sporadic indications of better- 
ment, and with quotations irregular it is diffi- 
cult for the average buyer to “know where he 
is at’ when ready to order. While mills have 
curtailed their production, there is plenty of 
stock offered for prompt shipment. Local yards 
are booking a fair business from their consum- 
ing and repair trade, but they show little in- 
clination to replenish stocks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 1.—Very little business is 
being done by the hardwood yards and hand- 
to-mouth buying is looked for until the end of 
the year, as purchasers are not anxious to carry 
over anything in their inventories. Not much 
change has occurred in prices, but a little 
greater firmness is looked for because of the 
curtailment of production, which is said to be 
going on at an increasing rate. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1.—Demand is still light 
and prices are very irregular. Buyers continue 
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very cautious. Prices have declined and. con- 
cessions are being offered. Prices are, FAS, 
inch: Quartered white oak, $190 to $200; plain 
white oak, $135 to $145; white ash, $140 to $150; 
basswood, $125 to $135; beech, $115 to $125; red 
birch, $170 to $180; birch, sap, $150 to $160; 
maple, $125 to $140; poplar, $155 to $170. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 29.—What with an in- 
creasing inquiry to meet wants which can not 
be deferred, and a curtailed production, there is 
every prospect that the hardwoods will develop 
a stronger tone before long; in fact, there is 
already noticeable a narrowing of the range of 
quotations. There is every prospect that the 
first revival of consequence will develop an 
actual shortage, with a rebound in the quota- 
tions. The export trade shows no signs of a 
material increase. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 29.—There appears to 
be a wider range of inquiries but actual busi- 
ness is very slow and the indications are that 
it will remain so until after the first of the 
year. Quotations vary considerably. The aver- 
age changes are not large. The export inquiry 
shows some improvement and dealers look to 
foreign trade to show the first marked change 
for the better. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 29,—A better spirit is 
shown in the hardwood trade, evidenced by a 
large number of inquiries. Many are simply 
feelers, but some orders are being booked, all 
for immediate delivery. Retailers are buying 
for present needs only. Factories making boxes 
are the best customers. Implement and vehicle 
factories are also buying to a limited extent. 
Retailers are short of stocks. Prices show a 
spread of $5 to $20 on certain items, especially 
the higher grades. Quartered oak at the Ohio 
River sells at $205 for FAS; $120 for No. 1 com- 
mon and $80 for No. 2 common. Plain oak 
prices are: $150 for FAS; $90 for No. 1 com- 
mon; $65 for No. 2 common and $35 for No. 3 
common. Chestnut is quiet and ash is also 
dull. Poplar is showing some activity, especially 
in the better grades. 


POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 29.—The market is dull 
and prices are very irregular. Labor is more 
plentiful but demand so small that there is no 
tendency toward increased production. All 
orders are for quick shipment. 


HEMLOCK 


New York, Nov. 30.—While mills are not dis- 
posed to force stock on the market, prices are 
at their lowest, with little business in sight to 
warrant an expectation of early improvement. 
Suburban retailers report little building in sight. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 1.—But little change in 
hemlock prices has lately occurred and whole- 
salers see no advance in sight. Stocks are not 
heavy, but the retailers and others usually in- 
terested at this season are not showing a will- 
ingness to buy. Only a little building is being 
done and the amount of hemlock required is not 
big enough to warrant large additions to assort- 
ments. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1.—Hemlock continues 
dull. In boards, very little business is passing. 
If anything, business in them is less than a 
week ago. The competition of roofers is very 
demoralizing to the hemlock board market. Tho 
quoted as high as $48, the eastern clipped hem- 
lock boards, 10 to 16 feet, are freely offered at 
$46 and random boards at $40 and less without 
attracting much business. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 29.—Real estate 
dealers and contractors confirm the views ex- 
pressed by dealers a week ago that next spring 
wil) mark a resumption of building on a larger 
scale than for several years, resulting in an in- 
crease in demand for hemlock and other build- 
ing materials. They state that many lots are 
being sold to persons who plan on building 
homes next spring, while contractors state that 
they are receiving requests for quotations from 
these individuals. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 29.—There is nothing 
doing in hemlock and the situation shows no 
change. Dealers do not expect any improve- 
ment until the new year. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 1.—Demand for west Coast for- 
est products continues to be very quiet in this 
territory, and prices have declined still farther 
during the last two weeks. It is now possible 
to buy dimension at $5 below Rail B list, com- 
pared with $2 to $2.50 below a couple of weeks 
ago, and other items have declined accordingly. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 27.—A slight improvement 
in the tone of the fir market is noted but busi- 
ness is quiet and the output of mills is being 
greatly curtailed. That the bottom in prices 
has been reached is the consensus and common 
boards showed a firmer tone than last week. 
The spruce and hemlock markets are without 
any material change. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 27.—The market con- 
tinues dull and lumbermen are generally pessi- 
mistic over prospects for the immediate future. 
More mills are closing down or curtailing and 
orders have been extremely light. Prices are 
still sagging and manufacturers who formerly 
were confident the bottom had been reached now 
fear further declines. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30.—In sections where 
freight rates are more nearly even with south- 
ern pine the fir mills are getting some business, 
but in the Southwest and the middle West busi- 
ness is slack. The mills that are in operation 
are pushing the market, tho they are not in- 
clined to go below the prices that have obtained 
the last three weeks. The inquiry is largely for 
special items, more particularly in flooring and 
finish. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1.—Trade is very quiet. 
No improvement is shown over a week ago. Tho 
reductions have just been made, there is a weak 
tone to the whole market. Local prices are: 
Flooring, vertical grain, 1x4, No. 1, $78 to $80; 
No. 2, $75 to $77; No. 3, $63 to $65; partition, 
No. 2 clear, %x3%, $59 to $61. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 1.—Reports from the Pa- 
cific coast state that many of the fir mills are 
closing down, as the result of the small demand 
and poor prices. Wholesalers here say that 
trade is on a much reduced scale and it is hard 
to do any business while the freight rates are 
so nearly prohibitive as they are now. A cons 
siderable drop has also occurred recently in the 
prices on spruce. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 1.—The local trade in western 
pines is dull and featureless, and distributers 
look for no betterment in the market until after 
the first of the year, when inventories have been 
completed and the prospects for building next 
spring become a little more clearly defined. 
There has in the meanwhile been no change in 
prices. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 27.—Business is quiet in 
western pine but prices rule at about the same 
level as a week ago and are expected to stand 
till the increase in volume justifies an advance, 
which everybody seems to predict as certain. 
Many of the mills in eastern Oregon and the 
Inland Empire are down or operating short 
time. 








Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30.—Business in the 
western pines is dull. The only activity is in 
shop lumber, which is just scarce enough to keep 
prices fairly firm. A few transit cars of Inland 
Empire stuff are offered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 1—Some decline has oc- 
curred in Idaho pine ‘prices during the last week 
and the market is quite unsettled. In the lower 
grades of California pine some reductions are 
also said to have been made, but sugar pine in 
upper grades is scarce and strong. It is ex- 
pected that shop lumber will maintain its 
strength for some time, altho the demand for it 
is not what it should be at this season. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30.—Lumbermen see 
a good business in redwood when the market 
opens up, but they are not counting on muck 
until buying is general. Prices remain firm 


here. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 30.—Trade is quiet and prices 
weak. In fact, there is a wide disparity in 
quotations, and buyers are at sea. The market 
is entirely in the hands of buyers. The railroad 
situation has improved, and unless the market 
improves promptly, some observers look for fur- 
ther unsettlement. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 1.—Wholesalers report an 
occasional order for North Carolina pine, but 
the amount of business does not appear to be 
showing much increase. Some say that trade is 
on a little larger scale than a month ago, but 
the uncertainty in the building line is holding 
back a good deal of business. Prices are about 
the same as a week ago, with 6-inch roofers 
quoted here at $33.50. 
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Baltimore, Md., Nov. 29.—North Carolina pine 
box grades are moving with rather more free- 
dom, edge box being in better demand than per- 
haps any other grade. The requicements of 
the builders are very limited. Production is 
down to low levels, many mills being closed and 
members of the trade calculating that by Dec. 1 
perhaps 60 or 70 percent, if not more, of the 
plants will. be down. Because of the reduction 
in output there has been no further increase in 
the supplies here, with the quotations appar- 
ently at a level beyond which they are not likely 
to go. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1.—Business continues 
very quiet. Roofers continue on the toboggan. 
Some ask $36 for 6-inch; others ask $33 and 
$32.75. Some say roofers may be bought for less. 
Business in them is not active. It is less active 
in rough edge, which sells, 4/4 under 12 inch, 
at $65 and even less. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 1.—Local distributers of south- 
ern pine say that the market for this wood is 
now quieter than ever, following the slight spurt 
in inquiries and business which occurred a couple 
of weeks ago, which lent considerable encour- 
agement. None of them now expect any mate- 
rial improvement until after the first of the 
year. Prices in the meanwhile have declined 
slightly, especially on the common grades, which 
are in quite heavy supply. Uppers are becoming 
quite limited in supply and therefore are 
stronger. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30.—It is generally be- 
lieved that a turn in the market is near, but as 
yet there are no developments. The business 
being placed now is patently for immediate re- 
quirements and well assorted shipments are 
called for. The big mills are taking business 
as it comes, refusing any concessions. The small 
mills are more eager for business and are get- 
ting some of it at their own prices. Meantime 
the mills generally are building up good stocks. 
Some sales managers say that in the spring 
there is likely to be a sellers’ market on a good 
many items in consequence of which late buy- 
ers will have to pay more. In some quarters 
industrial demand is good and in others very 
poor. The railroads continue to buy here and 
there, but no extensive orders are reported. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 30.—The number of in- 
quiries this week was quite large, but resulted 
in very little business. The dealers have very 
little demand and persist in waiting. It is 
confidently believed that as soon as there is a 
feeling that the bottom has been reached, buy- 
ing will be heavy, as stocks in hands of dealers 
are rather low. There was some slight change 
downward in prices. Wholesalers continue to 
advise mills to refrain from putting any cars 
in transit. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 29.—Reports indicate 
a shrinkage in the volume of orders booked dur- 
ing last week as compared with the week pre- 
ceding, and in the number on hand. Shipments 
and production registered little change, the 
movement very slightly exceeding the cut and 
both continuing much below normal. The price 
tendency is toward greater steadiness, tho there 
is said to be a considerable ‘“‘spread”’ with re- 
spect to some items. There are fewer com- 
plaints of car shortage. The general view seems 
to be that genuine revival will be deferred until 
after the holidays. Further curtailment is 
looked for meanwhile. 


Elizabeth, La., Nov. 29.—The southern pine 
market continues very quiet, with yard stock 
orders and inquiries very scarce. Timber orders 
and orders for export stock and special cutting 
of railroad and car shop material seem to be 
plentiful. 


New York, Nov. 30.—While production is con- 
siderably curtailed, and in some quarters an 
increase of inquiry for special purposes is noted, 
prices respond very slowly. In fact, there is 
little if any improvement. Yards are holding off 
because they see little business in sight, and 
while wholesalers expect some _ substantial 
orders during the winter from the railroads, 
this develops very slowly. While the trade is 
optimistic for spring business, it is evident the 
winter will be dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 1.—Prices on southern pine 
have not shown much change in the last week 
or two and retailers are slow to purchase, be- 
lieving that building will be limited in the near 
future. Reports from the Southwest show that 
a good many mills are closed down, but the 
amount of stock available is still ample. No. 1 
4-inch longleaf flooring is bringing about $60 
here, and while the market shows more steadi- 
ness than a few weeks ago few people are will- 
ing to buy. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 29.—The demand for 
longleaf pine leaves much to be desired. Some 
Georgia pine men take the view that the bottom 
has been seen. Consequently these distributers 
are disposing of the stocks acquired at high 
prices, even taking losses when necessary, in 
order to be prepared for the revival which they 
feel is not far distant. Probably most of the 
mills are shut down for the remainder of the 
year, and every day sees a relaxing of the 
pressure upon the market. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1.—More inquiry has been 
noted locally, tho trade has shown no improve- 
ment. Flooring prices continue irregular: 1x4, 
A rift, $98 to $112; B rift, $85.75 to $105; C rift, 
$80 to $99; B&better flat, $60 to $72. Partition 
is dull and sells: Bé&better, %x3%, $62.25 to 
$74. Undoubtedly the rapidity with which quo- 
tations are being lowered is keeping some buy- 
ers off the market. Roofers are very low. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 29.—The southern pine 
market continues dull and featureless. There is 
little prospect for any improvement until the 
turn of the year. With general reductions in 
commodity prices, dealers expect a heavy spring 
demand. With depleted stocks and an acute 
demand a strong market is looked for. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 29.—The southern pine 
market still shows weakness. Extremely low 
quotations are heard. The effect is to cause 
dealers to hold off. Another retardant is the 
approach of inventories. With rather low 
stocks, yardmen are expected to be in the mar- 
ket after the first of the year. Building opera- 
tions are slowing down. Prices show a range 
of as much as $10 or $12. Dimension and car 
stocks are the strongest items. No. 2 boards 
are selling fairly well but other items remain 


quiet. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 29.—The market con- 
tinues inactive, demand registering little change. 
It is insisted here that prices are firmly held, 
scattering concessions being attributed to mills 
which market a limited cypress output at prices 
in sympathy with those prevailing for their 
other woods. Such production is so small as to 
be almost negligible. Stocks at mills whose 
principal product is cypress continue much be- 
low normal. The car supply is sufficient for 
present needs. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30.—The cypress market 
continues firm, and. manufacturers insist there 
will be no reductions. There is very little de- 
mand for either Gulf coast or native stock. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30.—There is a good 
inquiry for cypress, but the business placed still 
runs largely to well mixed cars for country 


yards. There is some industrial buying now 
and then but the volume is small. Prices are 
firmly held. 


Alexandria, La., Nov, 30.—The cypress situ- 
ation shows little change. Inquiries are slightly 
more numerous, but the volume of business has 
not increased. Mills are still running in an 
effort to build up stocks, Prices are firm. Trans- 
portation conditions are practically normal. 
Labor is plentiful and wages are being slightly 
reduced. 


New York, Nov. 30.—The market is dull, with 
prices right at the bottom. The millwork trade, 
a large consumer of lower grades for cutting-up, 
is at a standstill. Prices are low enough, but 
offering stock at lower prices brings no addi- 
tional business. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 1.—The dullness in cypress 
eontinues and only small lots wanted for im- 
mediate use are being sold. The building trade 
is not counted on to show revival for a while, 
so that yards and mills are not expected to lay 
in much stock for future needs. Prices are lower 
than a few weeks ago but not weak. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1.—Business is very quiet. 
Prices are still on the decline. Even the prices 
given below are being shaded by some small 
circular mills. Retailers and other consumers 
are not buying anything to speak of. Prices 
are now locally:' FAS, 4/4, $125 to $135; 8/4, 
$137.50 to $147.50; selects, 4/4, $110 to $120; 8/4, 
$122.50 to $132.50; shop, 4/4, $77 to $85; 8/4, 
$90.50 to $98.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 29.—Cypress stocks are 
taken up in a very limited way only, but sellers 
maintain an attitude of confidence which pre- 
vents real unsettlement. The producers seem 
to be in a position to resist demands for ma- 
terially lower figures. Mills are shutting down 
over the end of the year, so that the quantity 











Western 


HEMLOCK 


is gaining wider distribu- 
tion in the East because 
of its natural characteris- 
tics and adaptability to 
varied uses. Our numer- 
ous mills confinethe manu- 
facturing of Hemlock to 
the uses wherein it excels 
—as for example:— 


CASING, CEILING, 
FINISH, FLOORING, 
DIMENSION AND 
YARD STOCK. 


SHELVING, DRAWERS, 
FURNITURE, BOAT 
FINISH,CRATES, BOXES, 
COOPERAGE, CASKETS. 


Other Woods We Can Ship 
Douglas Fir 

Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 

Red Cedar 

Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 


Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 








EASTERN OFFICES: 2 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bids. 


R. Lewis, Mer. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg. 
TW. Uckaann, Bs 


MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
D. V. Tine: Mer 











We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern ORTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mgr. 
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of lumber available will be considerably re- 
duced. Buyers, of course, make provision for 
immediate wants only. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 29.—With the excep- 
tion of export inquiries the cypress market is 
dull, The foreign business is fair and gives 
promise of developing. Prices are stationary. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 27.—The present slump 
is apparently due to optimistic wholesalers 
stocking up with transits which the eastern 
market has refused to absorb; cheap logs in 
connection with lower wages; and to a slight in- 
crease in production, altho this increase is with- 
held from the market. In some quarters the 
slip down the toboggan of low prices has been 
complete. During the week a car of common 


stars sold at 50 cents a thousand, mill shipment. 
It could be delivered in Chicago at the present 
rate and sold at a profit of 50 percent, if cut 
into kindling. Quite a few mills have resumed 
with wages approximately 25 percent under the 
peak. Independents hold the lowest price for 
logs at about $15, with the bulk of sales at 
about $18. Rite-Grades have withstood the 
tendency to slump. In British Columbia, where 
the market is badly shot, .some wholesalers, 
backed by a fairly good supply of shingles, are 
quoting at $3.50 to $3.60 a thousand for XXXXxX, 
but very little business is being received. 
Average going wholesale prices in Seattle are: 


Standard Standard 

Square Thousand Rite-Grade 
Extra stars...... $2.20-2.25  $2.50-2.55 .$2.80-2.40 
Extra.clears..... $2.40-2.50 $2.75-2.85 $2.60-2.75 








Wood Decays: 


Decay starts from the outside it is 
caused by fungi and many forms of 
insect life. 





“CRE-WOOD” | 


hardwood creosote wood preserving oil will prevent decay in your timbers. 
It is permanent and will more than double the life and service of the wood. 


Write us for particulars, samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


the supply of good durable tim- 
ber is diminishing year by year. 


The best method for the protection of 
wood is a thorough treatment with a re- 
liable wood preserative. 


of the Forest 
Products Chemical Co. 








Leading, 


LumberSen of CANCININALI 


a dependable 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


Lumber Market 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 


The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 





Export 


Hardwood Lumber 
W. F. Gammage, Cincinnati 


Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge, La. All shipments direct from mill. 
W | 
Staves, Veneers, — Doran & Co., Manufacturers 


Railroad Cr 
Shortleaf Y.P. O k Ties, Switch-Ties 
Dimension a and Timbers. 


Saw and Planing Mill, Jackson County, Ala. 
Main Office, Cincinnat:. 





400 Neave Building. 
Plain and Qtd. O AK 
Red and White 
Even Color and other 
Soft Texture Hardwoods 
MADE OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


60,000" Daily Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 


\ GEORGIA 
SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 
West Virginia Hardwoods 


and Southern 


J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





The Hay Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of Poplar 


Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 








Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 








Portland, Ore., Nov. 27.—The red cedar shingle 
market is very quiet, with quotations down to 
the lowest level since the first important ad- 
vance. In fact, shingles today can be bought 
for a price not more than $1 a thousand over 
what they were in prewar days when mills com- 
plained of poor business. However, it is ex- 
pected that these low prices can not prevail for 
long because they allow no margin of profit, 
and unless values improve the remainder of 
the machines now in operation will have to 
shut down. 





Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 27.—Conditions in the 
shingle market remain unchanged and practically 
no manufacturing is being done. The mills in 
this vicinity are practically all closed and there 
is no indication of an early resumption. 


Minneapolis,’ Minn., Nov. 29.—Wholesalers 
here are not in position to go after business 
very hard and there is little in sight. If heavy 
buying should develop it is questionable what 
the trade would do with it. Undoubtedly there 
would be a tendency to hold off until prices paid 
were sufficient to warrant the mills in resuming 
manufacture of shingles. The market now is 
spotted and changes from day to day, with little 
buying activity. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30.—Only a few mills 
are offering shingles in this territory, but the 
supply is ample for the demand. Retail stocks 
are low. Prices generally quoted today are 
$2.75 for stars and $3 for clears per thousand, 
Coast basis. There is not much call for siding, 
but some mills are moving accumulations at $40, 
generally in mixed cars; others quote higher 
prices. There is only a small demand for lath. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 29.—No change in 
market conditions is indicated by current re- 
ports. Demand continues quiet and prices have 
undergone no change on either item. It is said 
that the best cypress shingles sell around $8. 
Shingles and lath are in sufficient supply at the 
cypress mills to permit acceptance of straight 
as well as mixed car orders. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30.—The market for 
shingles is $2.90 for clears and $2.60 for stars, 
Pacific coast base. There was very little buy- 
ing during the week. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1.—Lath prices are weak- 
ening. Hardly any business is passing. Supply is 
not at all overwhelming. The 1%-inch are quoted 
at $7.50 to $8 and the 15-inch at $8.75 to $9. No 
improvement is seen in furring. The 2-inch 
sells at $48 and the 3-inch at $45. Business in 
shingles continues dull. White cedar prices 
are: Extras, $7.50 to $8.50; clears, $7 to $7.75, 
per square. The red cedars are very weak and 
are not selling well. Some Washington makes 
are offered at $5.65. Hardly any demand is felt 
for spruce clapboards, but they are very light 
in supply, so are very firm: Four-foot extras, 
spruce, $120; clears, $115. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 29.—Local requirements 
for shingles and lath are small. Sellers are able 
to hold quotations on H. B. Short cypress 6 by 
20 hearts around $28, with saps at $21. Of 
course, other brands are considerably lower. 
Lath continue around $10 to $11 for spruce, 
$12.50 for cypress, $8 to $9 for southern pine 
and $12 for hemlock, with no heavy require- 
ments to meet, and with stocks hardly in excess 
of current needs. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 1.—The shingle market 
is quiet and it is expected to be difficult to get 
retailers interested as long as the market re- 
mains so unsettled. Declines have again oc- 
curred during the last week. Extra clears are 
quoted at $5.03 and stars at $4.56. The mills 
report that prices are from 35 to 50 percent 
below the cost of production and that a great 
_— of the plants making shingles are closed 

own. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 29.—Demand 
has slumped off until dealers find it more diffi- 
cult than at any time this year to place stock. 
They believe that prices on red cedars have 
reached the lowest levels at which stock can be 
purchased and they rather look for a strength- 
ening with the curtailment at Coast mills. Sup- 
plies are gradually being so reduced that dealers 
believe quotations will strengthen on what 
shingles are sold in the near future, 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1.—Demand has shown no 
improvement over a week ago. Prices are about 
as a week ago, round edge pine $35 to $38; 
square edge, $50 to $60. Prices are very irregu- 
lar and the market is quite weak. 
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HAPPENINGS IN H00-HOO REALM 


New Or.eans, La., Nov. 29.—Secretary-man- 

er H. R. Isherwood of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, delivered the principal talk at 
the Lumbermen’s Club weekly luncheon last 
Tuesday, discussing the work, plans and outlook 
of the order. Local lumber clubmen have a 
specially kind feeling for Hoo-Hoo, not only be- 
cause so many of them are members of that 
order, but because the club itself was launched 
at a Hoo-Hoo luncheon. Mr. Isherwood natur- 
ally was given an enthusiastic reception and an 
attentive hearing. 

On Tuesday night a concatenation was staged 
in the club rooms in honor of Mr. Isherwood’s 
visit, fifteen kittens being initiated by a team 
of which he and Charles J. Kammer, a visiting 
New York lumberman were members. This is 
the first concatenation held here during the 
Vicegerency of Maurice J. Duvernay, who was 
recently appointed for this district to succeed 
R. A. MacLauchlan, resigned. 





LOS ANGELES VICEGERENT APPOINTED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30.—Announcement 
was made today by Laurent M. Tully, Snark of 
the Universe of Hoo-Hoo, of the appointment 
of David Woodhead as Vicegerent Snark for the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) district. Mr. Woodhead 
is president of the lumber company bearing his 
name. He succeeds R. A. Forsyth. 





SACRAMENTANS TO CONCATENATE 


San FRANcISscO, Cauir., Nov. 27.—The Sacra- 
mento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, which has a 
big reputation for its meetings in Sacramento, 
will hold its annual meeting in San Francisco, 
for a change, on Saturday, Dec. 18. San Fran- 
cisco Hoo-Hoo will codperate with the Sacra- 
mentans and will hold a concatenation on the 
same date. The Sacramento Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club will have its luncheon and business 
session during the afternoon. In the evening, a 
Hoo-Hoo dinner and entertainment will be given 
at the San Francisco Commercial Club, to be 
followed by a concatenation. One of its ob- 
jects will be a welcome to the new Supreme 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, Fred E. Conner, who is also 
president of the Sacramento Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club. All of the nine offices will be filled 
by Past Vicegerents. 

Elaborate preparations are being made by 
Vicegerent Theodore Lerch, R. A. Hiscox, Frank 
W. Trower, Walter C. Ball, and other San Fran- 
cisco Hoo-Hoo, to give the visitors from the 
Sacramento Valley the time of their lives. Can- 
didates for initiation are being signed up and 
Hoo-Hoo from all over the State are invited 
to be present. The visiting ladies will be enter- 
tained at Hotel Ramona, 174 Ellis Street, the 
Hoo-Hoo Headquarters, and will attend a dinner 
and theater party in the evening. 


TAMPA HOO-HOO ORGANIZE 


Tampa, Fua., Nov. 29.—H. R. Isherwood, 
secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, of St. Louis, Mo., was the guest 
of honor at a banquet tendered by the Hoo- 
Hoo of this city Nov. 26, at Garcia’s. John 
J. Earle, secretary-manager of the Landeck 
Lumber Co., one of the Supreme Nine, acted as 
toastmaster. At the conclusion of the banquet 
a local Hoo-Hoo club was organized and ar- 
rangements made for the holding of the con- 
catenation in the near future. Arrangements 
were also made to appoint Vicegerent Snarks at 
Tampa, Miami, Jacksonville, and Pensacola. 
Among those present were E. W. Blossom, D. B. 
McKay, Maj. D. F. Conoley, W. L. Blocks, A. 
R. Sparrow, C. H. Knowles, Hugh L. Carty 
and W. L. Timmerman, all active in southern 
Florida Hoo-Hoo circles, and H. F. Landeck, 
of Chicago, G. J. Landeck, of Milwaukee, re- 
spectively president and vice president of the 
Landeck Lumber Co., of Tampa. 








THE NaTIONAL GRANGE at its fifty-fourth an- 
nual meeting recently held in Boston adopted a 
resolution endorsing the open shop. 





r 


Lower Logging Costs 


of scattered hardwood trees are now possible to own- 
ers of motor trucks who will equip their trucks with 


TheAmos Log Loader 


With this outfit your drivers can handle the loading, transporting and unload- 
ing of logs without any manual labor. Figure the saving yourself of one man 
as against a crew of men. 

The Amos Log Loader can be easily attached to any motor truck (old or new) 
whose transmission is mounted amidship or has a power take-off or Jack Shaft. 


If you want to reduce present high logging costs, write for full particu- 
lars on the Amos Log Loader —there’s no obligation on your part. 


The Amos Lumber Company 
Edinburg, Ind. 

















O. G. Fir Gutters 


Ten of the largest sallorey systems in the United States and Canada 


are using our Gutters. Many dealers stock them and find a ready 


market, 


LAST LONGER—LOOK BETTER—LESS EXPENSIVE 
Write for Particulars 


E. M. LONG & SONS, Cadiz, Ohio 











~ Wood Work to Order 


MOULDINGS TURNINGS HANDLES 
PLUGS WEDGES 
Knocked Down Frames of Every Description 


Special Parts for Toys and Novelties 








Send Samples or Sketches for Prices. 


Star Wood Products Co., Inc.,  voviSvinte ‘ky. 
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Tropical Oil Resisting White 


Recommended by Insurance Underwriters 


‘The writer has frequently recom- 
mended the use of your Tropical 
Oil Resisting White and has found 
it to be very effective in reducing 
the dangerof fires from over-heated 
bearings” writes the Field Manager 
of one Underwriting Company. 


This is because Tropical Oil Re- 
sisting White forms a film over 
the timbers. Oil and grease can’t 
soak thru it and can be wiped 
off easily. 


Your name and address on this ad 
brings complete details. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 














We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 





Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 











\ 


~ Avoid Shipping Losses 


When buying flooring, ceiling, sid- 
ing, pickets, veneer, etc., insist that 
each bundle be properly protected in 
transit by 


STAR *ie\“ BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


They will hold every piece firmly in place so 
that edges and ends will not be needlessly 
damaged. Ask your mill to bundle your 
finish and uppers the ‘‘ Star’’ way. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


























SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


The executive committee of the Mississippi River 
Association held a meeting at the Congress el, 
Chicago, on Tuesday of this week, for the traii®@ac- 
tion of routine business. Among the prominent 
millwork manufacturers in attendance were J. A. 
Loetscher, of the Farley & Loetscher Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa; E. J. Curtis, of the Curtis Companies, Clin- 
ton, Iowa; and L. L. Richards, of the Huttig 
Manufacturing Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 











The viewpoint of a consumer of millwork is given 
in a letter just received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from H. G. Kennedy, president Na- 
tional Realty Co., Washington, D. C., which con- 
cern is now erecting five detached modern homes, 
and plans the immediate erection of forty more. 
Mr. Kennedy says: 

“There are in this country some 22,000 buyers 
of millwork. Of this number it is calculated that 
about 10,000 buy in carload lots. The average is 
approximately one carload buyer to every ten 
thousand of population. It also is estimated that 
the middle western sash and door factories can 
produce approximately 105 carloads of pine doors 
and sash a day. Of the 10,000 millwork merchants 
referred to some are wholesalers, some semi-job- 
bers, and some large retailers. Some buy five or 
ten cars at a time, others three to five cars, and 
none less than one car. Probably a fair average 
would be between two and three cars. Calling the 
average only one and a half cars there is a total 
of 15,000 cars normally contracted for during No- 
vember, December and the first two months of each 
year, A fair average, therefore, would be around 
3,750 cars a month during the above stock buying 
season. This divided among some thirty-five rep- 
resentative factories would amount to a little more 
than 100 cars per factory for the four months. 

“Now what is the situation today? The average 
earload buyer is not buying. At this season, when 
the producers should be booking specifications, 
there is no business coming in. The result is cur- 
tailment, and if present conditions continue long, 
it will mean closing the factories. 

“If you carload buyers stay out of the market, 
what will be the consequence? Your situation next 
May and June, and all the rest of next year, will 
simply be this: If you hold your specifications 
until March 1 or later and then all of you come 
in at once, assuming that your immediate require- 
ments average only one and a half cars each, you 
will be clamoring for goods that can not possibly 
be produced, in the case of doors, inside of one 
hundred and fifty days, no matter how much you 
offer to pay. Again you will face a runaway mam 
ket, with prices soaring and your trade quite prop- 
erly refusing to pay a premium because of your 
lack of foresight. “3 

“Profits can not be made on goods you can not 
deliver. It is your job to consider facts and condi- 
tions, and so to act that building work can again 
proceed in an orderly and profitable manner. This 
means simply that the distributers of millwork 
must fulfill their responsibility to their several 
communities in the great problem of providing suit- 
able homes for our people. It is time for you mill- 
work merchants to wake up and to act. 

“The writer has compiled the data used herein 
from the best available sources. The figures may 
not be exact, but that does not alter the situation 
that this country is facing.” 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
and jobbers find little call for stock sizes at this 
time, except in glazed sash, which had become 
searee in retailers’ hands, and is being sought to 
replenish stocks. ‘There is a little special work 
coming in, but not enough to count for much, and 
plants are largely shut down for the present until 
the situation changes. Retailers are buying only 
to fill actual orders. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., have lately curtailed their hours of 
labor, owing to the dullness in the trade. Pro- 
prietors are not looking for much new business 
to develop during the remainder of the year, 
as a general spirit of caution prevails among 
builders and less is heard of the big need of new 
houses. 

Members of the Baltimore (Md.) sash and door 
trade are for the most hopeful as to the outlook. 
They have had to make concessions, of course; 
but it is also to be said that the requirements are 
decidedly larger than might be supposed in the 
face of the reports about a curtailment in building 
activity and a lessening in the inquiry. That the 
range of quotations will go lower is quite probable, 
but the reductions will in all likelihood not get 
beyond the changes in production cost, which, it 
may be said, is also lessening. 

- Business is reported quiet at the San Francisco 
(Calif.) sash-and millwork plants, with some fall- 
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ing off in building operations. Door factories in 
the Bay counties’ sections are operating on a com- 
paratively small scale. Finished door factories 
connected with the white and sugar pine mills are 
greatly curtailing operations, owing to eastern mar- 
ket conditions. Sash and door cut stock is quiet. 
The pine box shook output is light, with the bulk 
of the year’s business completed. 





TACT IN HANDLING WAGE CUTS 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 29.—A concern man- 
ufacturing lumber products and located not far 
from Milwaukee actually used the following 
method and policy of approaching employees 
during the last week, when it became necessary 
to reduce the wage item of costs in line with 
various problems of readjustment. It was with 
the distinct understanding that the name of 
this plant must remain unknown, altho anyone 
is welcome to use whatever may be culled from 
this article in any way seen fit, that the facts 
were released for publication. 

Each employee, after the entire employment 
records had been gone over to determine the 
men and women who had worked for the inter- 
ests of the company during the recent month, 
as against those who had pursued a different 
policy, was called into the office singly and 
alone, and talked to substantially as follows: 


You understand, of course, that there is a mar- 
ket price with variations due to the consecutive 
conditions for labor as well as there is for the 
articles we manufacture. It is easy to see the 
relationship of the prices we must place on our 
goods and products to effect sales and meet com- 
petition and the market price for labor. The prod- 
ucts and the wage markets have been high. You 
know why as well as I do. You have heen paid 
the market price for your time. Now the wage 
market is lower. In some cases, unfortunately, 
there has been unemployment developed. In order 
to sell our products we have got to meet the mar- 
ket. In order to meet the market we must conform 
to the newer market prices of wages. Men are 
coming to our employment offices every day for 
positions and would gladly take your place at less 
than you are getting. On the other side, goods are 
coming to market which seek to take the place of 
our goods at lower prices. Now, it is only fair 
to you that in the adjustment of the market for 
goods and the market for labor you should have 
the first chance to retain your present place at 
present market prices for the work you are doing. 


No flat cut in wages was made. Inequalities 
in service were taken into account, the card 
records on employees being used to accomplish 
this purpose. A reduction of 20 percent in 
wages per capita has been effected, and there 
appears to be a cheerful atmosphere about the 
whole institution; in fact, more cheerful than 
for several months. In not one instance was 
there a clash between employee and the office. 
All seem to feel they know where they are at. 


Frictionless Policy on Cancelations 


The manufacturer has established a definite 
policy on cancelations. Substantially, its pro- 
visions are as follows: 


In cases where we would suffer only an expected 
profit loss on orders which customers desire to 
cancel, and provided the customer’s record is satis- 
factory, we. are inclined to waive any claims, but 
to accept cancelations. We feel that the cus- 
tomer’s appreciation of our action more than com- 
pensates us for the loss of expected profit in at 
least some cases. To arrive at the solution of the 
question as to our possible loss and the nature of 
it, it is of course necessary to find out how far 
the order has progressed. The fact that the order 
may be an elaborate contract or a simple letter 
order is not a determining point. It is conse- 
quential as to how far the order has progressed, in- 
cluding the status of the material going into the 
job. If the factory status of the work is such that 
our losses would be more than the expected profit, 
we are obliged to determine a suitable cancelation 
charge depending on conditions. We might make 
such a claim even if only expected profit loss were 
concerned. We frequently propose postponement 
of shipments as far ahead as we can afford to do 
so. We do not comply with requests for indefinite 
postponements of shipments. Such acceptance on 
our part would be worse than cancelation. A defi- 
nite policy usually brings no reaction in the form 
of a summary demand from the customer for can- 
celation and cessation of all further negotiations. 
It has another advantage, a clean record on our 
part which none can put his finger on. This keeps 
off the “bluffer. 





THE LOBLOLLY PINE of Virginia and south- 
ward is one of the most rapidly growing trees 
of this country. It does best in old planta- 
tions where cultivation has been discontinued. 
As lumber it is usually classed as shortleaf, but 
it is not the only shortleaf pine. 





P. & H. Monorail System in plant of Tremont Lumber Co.. 






Rochelle, La. 


Install a P. & H. System and 
Cut Your Production Costs 


Today when lumber prices 
are bordering on the cost of 
production, it is essential 
that manufacturers utilize 
every available means to re- 
duce handling expenses in 
their plants in order to make 
a profit. 


The P. & H. System has 
repeatedly demonstrated its 
value as a cost reducer. It 
enables users to handle large 
quantities of lumber effi- 
ciently and economically. 
Many manufacturers have 
reduced their labor forces 
materially with the aid of a 
P. & H. Monorail System. 


Not only does the P. & H. 





System afford cheaper han- 
dling, but it makes possible 
quicker loading of orders— 
a vital factor in giving 
prompt service to customers. 


Our engineers will design 
a P. & H. System to fit your 
specific handling problem 
If you are interested we will 
submit a plan without 
charge and without obliga- 


‘tion on your part. 


Drop us a line today. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
EST. 1884 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
50 Church St., New York ay Ore., Yeon 


~ hen Gerard Bidg., g. 
Philadelphia Central Building, Los 

Whitney Central Bldg., Angeles 

New Orleans Monadnock Bidg., San 
Fidelit Building, Pitts- Re 

bur Pa. C. Smith Buliding. 
Monadnock Block, Chi- et Wash. 

cago, 


mei msn 
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FUNERAL SERVICES FOR JAMES E. 
PINEHAM 


Most impressive funeral services were held at 
the Plymouth Congregational Church, Seattle, 
Wash., for James E. Pinkham, president of the 
J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., whose death was 
noted in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN. As a mark of respect the Seattle 
wholesalers closed their offices for the after- 
noon and four hundred of them assembled in 
the lobby of the Stuart Building, and marched 
to the church. The attendance there exceeded 
1,000, including members of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the Seattle Rotary Club 
and Arcana Lodge, No. 87, F. and A. M. The 
rites were conducted by the Masons. An ad- 
dress was given by Rev. J. B. Silcox, pastor of 


the church, and an eloquent tribute was paid . 


by Rev. J. E. Crowther, pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who was a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Pinkham. The casket was 
banked with flowers and cee | the floral trib- 
utes were beautiful offerings from the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, the Seattle whole- 
salers, the Portland, Ore., wholesalers, Van- 
couver, B. C., wholesalers and many friends of 

The pallbearers were: Warren 
Hull, Edwin H. Luke, William Ryan, Harry 
Krebs, Harry I. Worth, Ralph Forbes, I. C. 
Clark and Milton McKee, of Everett. The in- 
terment took place in Lakeview Cemetery. The 
floral committee of the Seattle wholesalers was 
made up of S. L. Johnson, John F. Drescher, 
Fred Parke, Robert S. Wi'son and F. T. Satter- 
ford. This committee is working in conjunction 
with the various associations in the preparation 
of a permanent tribute of respect to the late 
Mr. Pinkham. This will be in the form of a 
eulogium which will be circulated among lum- 
bermen in every department of the industry in 
the Pacific northwest for the purpose of secur- 
ing signatures, and it will then be engraved, 
bound and transmitted to the family as a testi- 
monial of the universal esteem in which Mr. 
Pinkham was held. 


HORACE F. HENDERSON, father of Milton 
J. and John H. Henderson, of Henderson 
Brothers Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., died 
at his home on Nov. 138, aged 71, following an 
illness of ten days. He was a 32nd degree 
Mason, Knight Templar, Odd Fellow and a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church. Mr. Henderson 
went to Clarksburg two years ago from Osceola, 
Neb., where he had been engaged in the retail 
lumber business. He leaves a widow, three 
sons and one daughter. The third son, Horace 
¥F. Henderson, jr., resides in New York City, 
and the daughter, Mrs. H. S. Welch, in Lincoln, 
Neb. 


DANIEL LONGFELLOW PLUMER, pioneer 
resident of Wausau, Wis., who became identified 
with the lumber business when in 1879 he founded 
the Wausau Lumber Co., with W. H. Know and 
James McCrossen, died at his home in Wausau 
after several years of failing health. He was 
born in New Hampshire in 1837 and went to 
Wausau at the age of 20. He became identified 
with many big commercial enterprises in the 
development of that section and was president 
of the First National Bank at the time of his 
death. His wife survives. 


SABIN A. GIBBS, at one time a pioneer 
shingle and lumber operator of the west and 
before that for many years in the lumber busi- 
ness in the middle states, died_on Nov. 26 at 
Seattle, Wash., aged 64. Mr. Gibbs was born 
in Whitehall, N. Y., in 1856, moving to Chicago 
when nine years old. It was in that city that 
he entered the lumber business, becoming identi- 
fied with the Kirby-Carpenter Lumber Co. In 
1880 he went to Menominee, Mich., to take 
charge of the firm’s mills there and later entered 
into business for himself. In 1888 he sold out 
his interests and went to Tacoma, where he 
organized the Consolidated Lumber & Shingle 
Co., which later was a factor in the lumber 
and shingle business on the Coast. In 1892 he 
disposed of his interests in that organization 
and became president of the Washington Red 
Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, which 
controlled much of the shingle output of the 
State. He held that office for two years, and 
it was during that time that he shipped the 
first carload of shingles ever sent from Ballard, 
the consignment being shipped over the Great 
Northern Railway to a point on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Mr. Gibbs is survived by a widow, 
one daughter, and three sons. 





HENRY VAN LEER CURLL, of Drexel Hill, 
Pa., died at his home there on Nov. 24. Mr. 
Curll was 75 years old and had been engaged in 
the lumbering and general merchandise business 
at Clarion, Pa., his birthplace, for many years 
before removing to Pittsburgh, where he lived 
until a few years ago, and where he conducted a 
wholesale lumber business, and operated mills in 
western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and North 
Carolina. He was also interested in coal, oil, 
gas‘and real estate enterprises. He was widely 
known and highly respected by the lumber trade 
thruout the country. The Pittsburgh lum- 


ber companies with which he was connected 


were the Curll-Hutchinson Lumber Co., the 
Curll-Lytle Lumber Co., and the H. V. Curll 
Lumber Co. He leaves a widow, three daughters 
and two sons, Harry Maclay Curll, of Burnside, 
Ky., and Daniel B. Curll, of Wayne, Pa. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER WILSON, president 
of W. A. Wilson & Sons, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., died on Wednesday, Nov. 
24, at his home in Wheeling at the age of 78. 
Mr. Wilson started in the lumber business when 
a_ boy by helping his father in the manufacture 
of lumber near what is now Cameron, W. Va. 

A little later these saw- 
mills were removed to 
Wheeling, and logs were 
rafted down the Ohio 
River from Pennsylvania 
and were manufactured 
into lumber in Wheel- 
ing. From that time Mr. 
Wilson was continually 
identified with the lum- 
ber industry until the 
time of his death. 





THE LATE 
W. A. WILSON 





He was at one time 
president of the Virginia 

imber Lumber Co., 
which operated near 
Redwood City, Calif., and 
manufactured redwood 
lumber. This concern 
was cut out fifteen or 
twenty years ago. Since 
that time Mr. Wilson’s 
activities have been confined apely to the 
States of Virginia and West Virginia, and at 
the time of his death he was president of the 
W. A. Wilson Lumber Co., whose output is 
handled by W. A. Wilson & Sons, and this com- 
pany has in operation four sawmills in Smith 
and Wythe counties, Virginia. 

The firm of W. A. Wilson & Sons, of which 
Mr. Wilson was the senior member, is a jobber 
of sash, doors, paints and builders’ supplies 
with warehouses in Wheeling, and is also a 
wholesaler of lumber, with planing mill and 
dry kilns at Cambria, Va., and handles the out- 
put of a number of sawmills of Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Montana. 

Besides his industrial interests, Mr. Wilson 
took a deep interest in civic and church activi- 
ties. He was a staunch member of the Fourth 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of Wheeling, 
and was superintendent of its Sunday School for 
more than thirty-five years. During the late 
war he was an ardent worker in the Red Cross 
and Liberty Loan campaigns. He was a .33d 
degree Mason. He was widely honored for a 
strict integrity which every business associate 
soon came to know and appreciate. 

Besides a widow, Mr. Wilson is survived by 
two sons, W. P. and A. A. Wilson, and eight 
grandchildren, all of Wheeling. 


WILLIAM P. TYLER, son of John S. Tyler, 
secretary of the Buffalo (N. ) Lumber Ex- 
change, died suddenly on Nov. 23 at Denver, 
Colo., where he had been for several years en- 
gaged in the automobile business. He was 
formerly a resident of Buffalo and an employee 
of the Taylor & Crate organization, leaving that 
city because of ill health. A widow and one 
daughter survive, besides his father and a sister. 








JAMES B. PUGH, a retired lumberman, died 
at his home in Huntington, W. Va., at the age 
of 64. He had been engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness since early manhood and at one time oper- 
ated a number of sawmills. A widow and two 
sons survive. 


E. C. PIERSON, of the C. D. Pierson Lumber 
Co., of Lewis, Ind., died suddenly at the home 
of his sister in Terre Haute, Ind., on Nov. 25. 
Mr. Pierson had been associated with the com- 
pany for eighteen years and was vice president 
and assistant manager at the time of his death. 





CHARLES B. WILLEY, son of the late Cam- 
eron L. Willey, founder and head of the C. L. 
Willey Lumber Co., of Chicago, died of heart 
disease on Nov. 27 while on a hunting trip near 
Liverpool, Ill. Mr. Willey was 37 years of age 
and was president of the C. L. Willey Lumber 
Co. He was a member of the Midlothian, the 
South Shore and the Illinois Athletic clubs. He 
was also a member of the Mystic Shrine. A 
widow, Mrs. Lulu E. Willey, survives. 


FREDERICK E. VOSSNACK, vice president 
and treasurer of the Excelsior Shook & Lumber 
Co., of New York City, died on Nov. 21, at the age 
of 56. Mr. Vossnack had been suffering from a 
complication of diseases and was at a sani- 
tarium in Manhattan when death came. Funeral 
services were held on Tuesdy evening at his late 


home in Brooklyn, with burial at Moravian 
Cemetery. He was widely known in the lumber 
trade, having been associated with it for up- 
wards of thirty years. 


DELBERT MURDOCK, son of J. B. Murdock, 
sawmill operator of Double Wells, near Pine 
Bluff, Ark., died of injuries caused by his betas 
caught in the machinery in his father’s mill. 
He was 9 years old. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Conur D’ALENE, IDAHO, Nov. 27.—The jury in 
the case of Hattie Erickson and Gunhild Knuteson 
against the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. returned 
a verdict giving the plaintiffs $7,750 as damages by 
reason of the death of Mr. Knuteson at the Rut- 
ledge sawmill. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 30.—Following a trial 
lasting more than a week in the circuit court, the 
New Albany Veneer Co., of New Albany, Ind., was 

ven judgment for $16,000 against the Talge Ma- 

ogany Co., of this city, by a jury. The plaintiff 
asked damages of $25,000, declaring that the Talge 
Mahogany Co. was indebted to it under the pro- 
visions of a subcontract by which the New Albany 
company was to construct plywood parts for air- 
planes for the army early in the war. 





TAacoMA, WASH., Nov. 27.—An prcener, peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed in the United 
States district court of Tacoma against A. J. Weis- 
bach, president of the Alliance Lumber Co. The 
etition was filed by the Northwestern National 

ank of Bellingham and the Bank of California 
and the Scandinavian American Bank of Tacoma. 
The banks claim failure on Mr. Weisbach’s part to 
pay notes aggregating more than $10,000. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Nov. 29.—Suits against the 
Pritchard Lumber Co. for $3,600 to pay for the 
loss of three houses formerly located near the com- 
pany’s mill which were destroyed by fire have been 
filed in circuit court. It is alleged that cinders 
from the stack of the plant caused the fire which 
occurred April 12, 1920. 


WHY PREWAR PRICES CAN NOT PREVAIL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 1—G. R. Gloor, general 
manager Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., of this 
city, strongly favors the idea that the public 
should be shown that lumber prices have de- 
clined approximately to the prewar level, after 
making due allowance for the advances in 
freight rates. He considers it equally impor- 
tant, however, that it should be convincingly 
demonstrated that, because of these advances, 
the delivered prices of lumber must necessarily 
continue permanently on a higher level than 
that prevailing before the world war began. 
Said Mr. Gloor: ~ 

It is a known fact that lumber has taken its full 
measure of reduction to meet the public demand 
for lower prices. That we Shall not again see the 
low level of prewar prices will be evident from a 
study of the increased cost, because of advanced 
freight rates, amounting to 35 percent. Figured on 
a Pittsburgh or Buffalo present rate of 52% cents 
(west side), the lumberman’s proportion of the last 
freight advance of 13 cents on southern pine, based 
on 18,000 feet to the car, is as follows: 





Total 
addi- 
tional 
cost 
PerM Percar War tax per car 
6-inch S2S&CM... 2.86 51.48 1.5 53.02 
1 & 2-inch dressed 3.25 58.50 1.76 60.26 
1 & 2-inch rough.. 4.42 79.56 2.39 81.95 
38-inch and timbers 
Py eon 85 105.30 3.16 108.46 
83-inch and timbers 
POMNOR 66.6:60:0 0/0 94 88.92 2.67 91.59 


I believe that the public is entitled to be shown 
why prices will not revert to the prewar level. The 
figures quoted show one of the reasons for the 
higher level on which we will have to travel. 
There are several other factors, with which all 
who are enlightened with regard to present eco- 
nomic conditions are familiar, The experienced 
lumberman will readily perceive that in the figures 
quoted the basis of feet per car is too low for 1- 
and 2-inch dressed material, and too high for 
rough stock, but the general average is about right. 


HYMENEAL 


SAMPSON-HYLBERT. Miss Laura Hulbert, 
daughter of the late Edward Hulbert, pioneer 
lumberman of Grays Harbor, was married Nov. 
20 to William Harkness Sampson. Mr. Sampson, 
who has been in the Hayes & Hayes bank in 
Aberdeen, Wash., is now associated with Fred 
Hulbert in the management of the American 
Mill Co., of Aberdeen. 

WILSON-STILSON. William C. Wilson, of 
Wilson Bros. Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., 
was married on Saturday, Nov. 27, to Miss 
Lenore Stilson, of Spokane, Wash. After an 
extended wedding trip they will take up their 
residence in Aberdeen. 











